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ae, ‘MENT. IN. METHODISM. 
“—TAn address delivered by Rey J. C. 
District 
- Conference, and publish by request 


of the Conference.] 
Centuries are epoch-making eras. 


“We study the history of the world, and 
_ note its progress by these cycles of 
_ time. 
* centuries in the world’s history will 


The most momentous of all the 


be the twentieth century. 

Upon us who are alive to-day ‘the 
ends of the world are come.” We are 
the heirs of all the ages. The history 


the nations, and the causes which led 
to their growth or decline are ours. 
The wondrous work of the Church of 
God in the centuries gone by belongs 
tous, The successive conflicts of good 
and evil, and the resultant forces as 
they stand to-day—-all these, with the 
lessons of warning and encouragement 


r which come to us from the past—are 


ours. 

The responsibilities and duties which 
grow out of our relationship to the past 
are ours also. 

We are compassed about with a great 
cloud of witnesses, beholding how we 
will meet the issues and “run the race 
that is set before us.”” The centuries 
look down upon us this day. 

As Methodists, swe have come to our 
kingdom ‘‘for pen a time as this.” 

-God has made ho mistake in placing 
us here. The avonderful opportunities 
of the presenf; and still more wonder- 
ful possibilities of the future, demand 
that we “quit ourselves like men.” To- 
day we hear the voice of God’s proyi- 
price weatine, spas to the children 
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before the opening door of.a new cen- 


“tury, let us with reverent lips inquire, 


“Watchman, what of the night?” And 
as the answer comes ‘sounding down 
the ages, “The morning cometh and 
also the night,’ let us, as Methodists, 
with faith and hope, so face the morn- 
ing and meet the responsibilities of our 
day, that when the night cometh it 
may find us réady with our lamps trim- 
med and oil in our vessels with our 
lamps. Then the night shall be to us 
the precursor of heaven’s eternal day 
and the joy of the Lord. 

1. The Twentieth Century Movement 
in Methodism, like Methodism itself, 
is the chili of providence. As in the 
whole history of our beloved Church, 
from its beginning to the present hour, 
we can truly and reverently say, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” 
so in this movement we believe ‘the 
mighty God, even the Lord, hath 
spoken—Gather my saints together un- 
to Me; those that pare made covenant 
wn, fate uy oe fie ie Asewe cons to- 
gether and listen to the Ran dectal 
story of our Methodist Israel, ‘““which 
we have heard and known and our 
fathers have told us,’ we are deter- 
mined “that we will not hide’ that 
history “from their children, showing 
to the generations to come the praises 
of the Lord and His strength, and His 
wonderful works that He has done; 
that the generations to come might 
know them, even the children which 
should be born; who should arise and 
declare them to their children;, that 
they might set their hope in God, and 
not forget the works ef God, but keep 
His commandments LS er 

This movenient was the heaven in- 
spired thought ‘of an English layman, 
the Hon. R. W. Perks, the son of a 
Methodist minister of note, “an able 
lawyer and a member of the House of 
Commons.” — 

Mr. Perks’ idea is, to use the lan- 
guage of Bishop Galloway, “That the 


birth of a new century would be a fit= 


ting time for spiritual rededication and 


_the grateful recognition of ,the ‘signa al 
mercies of God during the past one 


hundred years. ” The thought fired the 
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stion not only fired: 
s ‘the mother of Methodism 
with a new inspiration and hope, but 


from the mother’s heart and lips, and 
have joined their voices in singing this 
heaven-born anthem of praise, “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me bless His holy name. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and forget not all 
His benefits.” (Ps. 103.) “Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt; Thou hast 
cast out the heathen and planted it. 
Thou preparest room before it, and 
didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
filled the land. The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like goodly cedars. She 
sent out her boughs unto the sea, and 
her branches unto the river.”’ (Ps. 80.) 
“O praise the Lord, all ye nations, and 
praise Him all ye people. For His 
merciful kindness is great towards us; 
and the truth of the Lord endureth 


forever. Praise ye the Lord.” (Ps. 117.) © 


Methodism does not propose to come 
only with songs of thanksgiving, but 
with thanksgiving also. As we begin 
to inquire, “What shall I render unto 
ve. Thord: Go cw ees 
me?” we answer, also, with the Psalm- 
ist, “I willtake the cup of salvation and 
call upon the name of the Lord. * * 
I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. I will pay my vows un- 
to the Lord now in the presence of all 
His people.’ 

It has been said that where two or 
three Methodists are gathered together, 
there is a collection in the midst of 
them. And why should it not be so? 
Shall we ever receive and never give? 
It is “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and we are greatly in need of 
the blessing. Is such a gratitude offer- 
ing to God a new thing in Methodism? 
Are any so ignorant of the history of 
cur Zion as to think that this move- 
ment is an innovation? 

In 1839, when Methodism reached its 
one hundredth year, English Metho- 
dism celebrated this centenary jubilee 
with thanksgiving of praise and thank- 
offerings were laid upon the altar of 
God: 43 ; oe 

This centenary celebration was the 

‘suggestion of an English lavyman—‘the 
Hon, Joseph Butterworth, a member of 
the House of Commons and a liberal 
man of large wealth.’’- American Meth- 
ogisin. also joined in this ieoitee move- 
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American Methodism. Our own _ be- 


loved M. E. Church, South, took no part | or 
because it was in 


in this movement, 
no condition so to do. The scarred 
and blackened ruins of a country deso- 
lated by war absorbed. the attention of 
its members. rs 

But the celebration was a blessing to 
American Methodism. To use the lan- 
guage of another, “It prejected tbe 
educational fund of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which has become mu- 
nificent and beneficent and led to the 
organization of their Centennial Board 
of Education. In 1898 that fund. aided 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
students, and since its organization 
has helped over ten thousand.” “It is 
estimated that more than three mil- 
lions of dollars were consecrated to 
Christian ednueation by this movement 
of 1866.”" In 1884 the various divisions 
of the Methodists in the United States 
and Canada united in the celebration of 
the centennial of organic Episcopal 
Methodism day Araiciea, be. 
hundredth anniversary of the famous 
Christmas Conference which met in 
Baltimore, December, 1754. 

As the result of this celebration the 
M. E. Church, South, iaid upon the 
altar of the Church for various connec- 
tional purposes $500,000, “and various 
local enterprises were aided by large 
sums, a gracious revival of religion 
extended over the entire connection, 
and multiplied thousands were added 
to the Church.” 

So we see teat centenary celebra- 
tions, with songs of thanksgiving and 
gratitude offerings laid upon God’s 
altar in recognition of His mercies, is 
no new thing in Methodist history. 

And now, at the close of this cen- 
tury, in which God has so signally and 
wonderfully blessed the Methodist 
Church, it is proposed “that world- 
wide Methodism renew its spiritual 
consecration and make a monumental 
thank-offering to God.” 

It is interesting to note, that as the 
mcvement in 1839 was the suggestion 
of an English layman and a member of 
the House of Commons, so this twen- 
tieth century movement is also the sug- 
gestion of an English layman and a 
member of the Hoise of Commons, 
manifesting the fact that in England at 
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Mr. Perks’ scheme is =O ie collect » 
one pound. ($6. 50) from the 1,000, 000 
members, vaaherents, and friends ‘ame. 
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“What Would Jesus Do?” 


By OHARLES M. SHELDON. 


Oopyrighted and published in book form by 
C tive Advance Publishing Co. of Chicago.) 

















(Continued.) 


‘Did you ever make any inquiries 
about the ownership of this property 
adjoining us?’ the bishop asked. 

**No; I haven’t taken time for it. I 
will now if you think it would be worth 
while. But what can we do, Edward, 
against the saloon in this great city? It 
is as firmly established as the churches 
or politics What power can ever re- 
move it?’’ 

“God will do it in time, as he re- 
moved slavery,’’ replied the bishop 
gravely. ‘‘Meanwhile I think we have 
a right to know who controls this saloon 
so near the settlement.”’ 

“T’ll find out,’’ said Dr. Bruce. 

Two days later he walked into the 
business office of one of the members of 
Nazareth Avenue church and asked to 
see him a few moments. He was cor- 
dially received by his old parishioner, 
who welcomed him into his room and 
urged him to take all the time he 
wanted. 

“IT called to see you about that prop- 
erty next to the settlement, where the 
bishop and myself now are, you know. 
I am going to sneak plainly, because 
life is too short and too serious for us 
both to have any foolish hesitation 
about this matter. Clayton, do you 
think it is right to rent that property 
for a saloon ?”’ 

Dr. ‘Bruce’s question was as direct 
and uncompromising as he had meant 
it to be. The effect of it on his old pa- 
rishioner was instantaneous. 

The hot blood mounted to the face of 
the man who sat there, a picture of 
business activity in a great city. Then 
he grew pale, dropped his head on his 
hands, and when he raised it again Dr. 
Bruce was amazed to see a tear roll 
over his parishioner’s face. 

“Doctor, did you know that I took 
the pledge that morning with the oth- 
ers?” 

““Yes, [ remember. ” 

“But you never knew how I have 
been tormented over my failure to keep 
it in this instance That saloon prop- 
erty has been the temptation of the 
devil tome It isthe best paying in- 
vestment at present that I have, and 
yet it was only a minute before you 
came in here that I was in an agony of 
remorse to think how I was letting a 
little earthly gain tempt me into denial 
of the very Christ I had promised to 
follow I know well enough that he 
would never rent property for such a 
purpose. There is no need. dear doctor. 
for you to say a word more.’’ Clayton 
held out his hand, and Dr. Bruce grasped 
it and shook it hard After a little he 
went away. but it was a long time aft- 
erward that he learned all the truth 
about the struggle that Clayton had 
known. It was only a part of the his- 
tory that belonged to Nazareth Avenue 
church since that memorable morning 
when the Holy Spirit sanctioned the 
Christlike pledge. Not even the bishop 
and Dr. Bruce, moving as they now did 
in the very presence itself of divine im- 
pulses, knew yet that over the whole 
sinful city the Spirit was brooding with 
mighty eagerness, waiting for the dis- 
ciples to arise to the call of sacrifice and 
suffering, touching hearts long dull and 
cold, making business men and money 
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fhe 6ne great struggle for mofe wealth 
and stirring through the church as 
never in all the city’s history the church 
had been moved. The bishop and Dr 
Bruce had already seen some wonderful 
things in their brief life at the settle- 
ment They were to see far greater 


soon, more astonishing revelations of 


the Divine power than they had sup- 
posed possible in this age of the world 

Within a month the saloon next the 
settlement was closed. The saloon keep- 
er’s lease had expired, and Clayton not 
only closed the property to the whisky 
men, but offered the use of the building 
to the bishop and Dr. Bruce for the set- 
tlement work, which had new grown so 
large that the building was not suffi- 
cient for the different industries that 
were planned. One of the most impor- 
tant of these was the pure food depart- 
ment suggested by Felicia. It was not 
a month after Clayton turned the saloon 
property over to the settlement that 
Felicia found herself installed in the 
very room where souls had been lost as 
head of a department not only of cook- 
ing, but of a course of housekeeping for 
girls who wished to go out to service. 
She was now a resident of the settle- 
ment and found a home with Mrs. 
Bruce and the other young women from 
the city who were residents. Martha, 
the violinist, remained at the place 
where the bishop had first discovered 
the two girls and came over to the set- 
tlement certain evenings to give lessons 
in music. 

“Felicia, tell us your plan in full 
now,’ said the bishop one evening 
when, in a rare interval of rest from 
the great pressure of work, he, with Dr. 
Bruce and Felicia, had come in from 
the other building. 


“Well, I have long thought of the | 


hired girl problem,’’ said Felicia, with 
an air of wisdom that made Mrs. Bruce 
smile as she looked at the enthusiastic, 
vital bea is young. girl, trans- 
formed into a new creature by the 
promise she had made to live the Christ- 
like life, ‘tand I have reached certain 
conclusions in regard to it that you 
men are not yet able to fathom, but 
Mrs. Bruce here will understand me.”’ 

“We acknowledge our infancy, Fe- 
licia. Go on,’’ said the bishop humbly 

“Then this is what I propose to do 
The old saloon building is large enough 
to arrange into a suit of rooms that 
will represent an ordinary house. My 
plan is to have it so arranged and then 
teach housekeeping and cooking to girls 
who will afterward go out to service. 
The course will be six months long. In 
that time I will teach plain cooking, 
neatness, quickness and a love of good 
work.’’ 

‘“‘Hold on, Felicia!’’ the bishop inter- 
rupted. ‘‘This is not an age of mira- 
cles.’ 

“Then I will make it one,’’ replied 
Felicia. ‘‘] know this seems like an im- 
possibility, but I want to try it. I know 
a score of girls already who will take 
the course, and if we can once establish 
something like an esprit de corps among 
the girls themselves I am sure it will 


ode of great value to them IT know al- 
reaqy that the pure rood 18 Working & 


revolution in many families.’’ 

“Felicia, if you can accomplish half 
of what you propose to do, it will bless 
this whole community,’’ said Mrs. 
Bruce. ‘‘I don’t see how you can do it, 
but I say ‘God bless you!’ as you try.”’ 

“‘So say we all!’’ cried Dr. Bruce and 
the bishop, and Felicia plunged into the 
working out of her plan with the en- 
thusiasm of her discipleship, which ey- 
ery day grew more and more practical 
and serviceable. 

It must be said here that Felicia’s 
plan succeeded beyond all expectations. 
She developed wonderful powers of per- 
suasion and taught her girls with aston- 
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work. Tm time the gratliiates of Felicia’s 
cooking school came to be prized by 
housekeepers all over the city. But that 
is anticipating our story. The history 
of the settlement has never yet been 
written. When it is, Felicia’s part will 
be found of very great importance. 
The depth of winter found Chieago 


| presenting, as every great city of the 


world presents, to the eyes of Christen- 
dom that marked contrast between 
riches and poverty, between culture, 
refinement, luxury, ease and ignorance, 
depravity, destitution and the bitter 
struggle for bread. It was a hard win- 
ter, but a gay winter. Never had there 
been such a succession of parties, recep- 
tions, balls. dinners, banquets, fetes, 
gayeties; never had the opera and the 
theater been so crowded with fashion- 
able audiences; never had there been 
such a lavish display of jewels and fine 
dresses and equipages, and, on the oth- 
er hand, never had the deep want and 
suffering been so cruel, so sharp, 80 
murderous; never had the winds blown 
so chilling over the lake and through 
the thin shells of tenements in the 
neighborhood of the settlement; never 
had the pressure for food and fuel and 
clothes been so urgently thrust up 
against the people of the city in their 
most importunaté and ghastly form. 
Night after night the bishop and Dr. 
Bruce, with their helpers, went out and 
helped to save men and women and 
children from the torture of physical 
privation, Vast quantities of food and 
clothing and large sums of money were 
donated by the churches, the charitable 
societies, the civic authorities and the 
benevolent associations, but the personal 
touch of the Christian disciple was very 
hard to secure for personal work. 
Where was the discipleship that was 
obeying the Master’s command to go it- 
self to the suffering and give itself with 
its gift. in order tg make the. ei $f 
value in time to comé? The 
found his heart sink within him as he 
faced this fact more than any other. 
Men would give money who would not 
think of giving themselves, and the 
money they gave did not represent any 
real sacrifice because they did not miss 
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give, what hurt them the least. Where 
did the sacrifice come in? Was this fol- 
lowing Jesus? 
him all the way? He had been to many 
members of his own wealthy and aris- 
tocratic congregation and was appalled 
to find how few men und women of that 
luxurious class in the churches would 
really suffer any genuine inconvenience 
for the sake of suffering humanity. 

Is charity the giving of wornout gar- 
ments? Is it a ten dollar bill given to a 
paid visitor or secretary of some be- 
nevolent organization in the church? 
Shall the man never go and give his 
gift himself? Shall the woman never 
deny herself her reception or her party 
or her musical and go and actually 
touch the foul, sinful sore of diseased 
humanity as it festers in the great me- 
tropolis? Shall charity be conveniently 
and easily done through some organiza- 
tion? Is it possible to organize the af- 
fections so that love shall work dis- 
agreeable things by proxy? 

All this the bishop asked as he plunged 
deeper into the sin and sorrow of that 
bitter winter. He was bearing his cross 
with joy. but he burned and fought 
within »over the shifting of personal 
love byWae many upon the hearts of the 
few. And still, silently, powerfully, re- 
sistlessly. the Holy Spirit was moving 
through the church upon even the aris- 
tocratic, wealthy, ease loving members, 
who shunned the terrors of the social 
problem as they would shun a con- 
tagious disease. 

This fact was impressed upon the 
bishop and the settlement workers in a 
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startling way one morning. Perhaps no 
one incident that winter shows more 
plainly how much of a.momentum had 
already grown out of tRe movement of 
Nazareth Avenue church and the action 
of Dr. Bruce and the bishop that fol- 
lowed the pledge to do as Jesus would do. 

The breakfast hour at the settlement 


was the one hour in the day when the” 
whole resident smily found a little 


breathing space to fellowship together 
[t was an hour of relaxation. There 
was a great deal of good natured re- 
partee and much real wit and enjoyable 
fun at this hour. The bishop told his 
best stories. Dr. Bruce was at his best 
in anecdote. This company of disciples 
was healthily humorous in spite of the 
atmosphere of sorrow that constantly 
surrounded them. In fact, the bishop 
often said that the faculty of humor 
was as God given, as any other, and in 
his own case it was the only safety 
valve he had for the tremendous press- 
ure put upon him. 

This particular morning the bishop 
was reading extracts from a morning 
paper for the benefit of the others. Sud- 
denly he paused, and his face instantly 
grew stern and sad. The rest looked 
up, and a hush fell over the table. 

“Shot and killed while taking a lump 
of coal from a car His family was 
freezing, and he had had no work for 
six months. His six children and a wife 
all packed into a cabin with three 
rooms on the west side. One child wrap- 
ped in rags in a closet. ”’ 

These were headlines that the bishop 
read slowly. He then went on and read 
the detailed account of the shooting and 
the visit of the reporter to the tenement 
where the family lived. 

He finished. and there was silence 
around the table. ‘I'he humor of the 
hour was swept out of existence by this 
bit of human tragedy. The great city 
roared about the settlement. The awful 


currént of human lifé*as flowing ina — 


great stream past the settlement house, 
and those who had work were hurrying 
to it in a vast throng, but thousands 
were going down in the midst of that 
current, clutching at last hopes, dying, 
literally in a land of plenty, because 
the boon of physical toil was denied 


There were various comments on the 
One of the new- 
comers, a young man preparing for the 
ministry, said: ‘‘Why didn’t the man 
apply to one of the charity organiza- 
tions for help or to the city? It certain- 
ly is not true that, even at its worsb, 
this city full of Christian people would 
knowingly allow any one to go without 
food or fuel.’’ 

‘‘No; I don’t believe that it would,” 
replied Dr. Bruce. ‘‘But we don’t know 
the history of that man’s case. He may 
have asked for help so often before that 
finally, in a moment of desperation, he 
determined to help himself. I have 
known such cases this winter.’”’ 

“That is not the terrible fact in this 
case,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘The awful 
thing about it is the fact that the man 
had not had any work for six months.”’ 

““Why don’t such people go out into 
the country?’’ asked the divinity stu- 
dent. 

Some one at the table who had made 
a special study of the opportunities for 
work in the country answered the ques- 
tion. According to the investigator, the 
places that were possible for work in 
the country were exceedingly few for 
steady employment, and in almost ev- 
ery case they were offered only to men 
without families. Suppose a man’s wife 
and children were ill. How could he 
move or get into the country? How 
could he pay even the meager sum nec- 
essary to move his few goods? There 
were a thousand reasons probably why 
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wnere. 

“Meanwhile there are the wife and 
children,’’ said Mrs. Bruce. ‘‘How aw- 
ful! Where is the place, did you say?’ 

The bishop took up the paper. 

“Why, it’s only three blocks from 
here. This is the Penrose district. I be- 
lieve Penrose himself owns half of the 
houses in that block. They are among 
the worst houses in this part of the 
city, and Penrose is a church member.”’ 

“Yes; he belongs to the Nazareth Av- 
enue church,’’ replied Dr. Bruce in a 
low voice. 

The bishop rose from the table the 
very figure of divine wrath. He had 
opened his lips to say what seldom 
came from him in the way of denuncia- 
tion when the bell rang and one of the 
residents went to the door. 

“Tell Dr. Bruce and the bishop I 
want to see them. Penrose is the name 
—Clarence Penrose. Dr. Bruce knows 
me.”’ 

The family at the breakfast table 
heard every word. The bishop exchanged 
a significant look with Dr. Bruce, and 


the two men instantly left the table | 


and went out into the hall. 

“Come in here, Penrose,’’ said Dr. 
Bruce, and he and the bishop ushered 
the visitor into the reception room. 
They closed the door and were alone. 

Clarence Penrose was one of the most 
elegant looking men in Chicago. He 
came from an aristocratic family of 
great wealth and social distinction. He 
was exceedingly wealthy and had large 
property holdings in different parts of 
the city. He had been a member of Dr. 
Bruce’s church all his life. 

This man faced the bishop and his 
former pastor with a look of agitation 
on his countenance that showed plainly 
the mark of some unusual experience. 
He was very pale, and his lip trembled 
as he spoke. When had Clarence Pen- 
rose ever before yielded to such a strange 
emotion of feeling? 

““This affair of the shooting—you un- 
derstand. You have read it. The family 
lived in one of my houses. It is a terri- 
ble event. But that is not the primary 
cause of my visit.’’ He stammered and 
looked anxiously into the faces of the 
other two men. The bishop still looked 
stern. He could not help feeling that 
this elegant man of leisure could have 
done a great deal to alleviate the hor- 
rors in his tenements, possibly have pre- 
vented this tragedy, if he had sacrificed 
some of his personal ease and luxury to 
better the condition of the people in his 
district. 

Penrose turned to Dr. Bruce. 

“Doctor,’’ he exclaimed, and there 
was almost a child’s terror in his voice, 
“T came to say that I have had an ex- 
perience so unusual that nothing but 
the supernatural can explain it. You 
remember I was one of those who took 
the pledge to do as Jesus would do. I 
thought at the time, poor fool that I 
was, that I had all along been doing the 
Christian thing. I gave liberally out of 
my abundance to the church and char- 
ity. I never gave myself to cost me any 
suffering. I have been living in a per- 
fect hell of contradictions ever since I 
took the pledge My little girl, Diana, 
you remember, also took the pledge 
with me. She has been asking me a 
great many questions lately about the 
poor people and where they lived. I was 
obliged to answer her. Two of her ques- 
tions last night touched my sore. Did 1 
own any houses where those people 
lived? Were they nice and warm like 
ours? You know how a child will ask 
questions like these. I went to bed tor- 
mented with what I now know to be 
the divine arrows of conscience. I could 
not sleep. I seemed to see the judgment 
day. I was placed before the Judge. I 
was asked to give account of my deeds 
done in the body. How many sinful 
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Tdone With my Stewaiship? ‘flow 
about those tenements where people 
froze in winter and stifled in summer? 
Did I give any thought to them. except 
to receive the rentals from them? 
Where did my suffering come in? 
Would Jesus have done as I had done 
and was doing? Had I broken my 


pledge? How had I used the money and 
the culture and the social influence I 


possessed? Had I used them to bless 
humanity, to relieve the suffering, to 
bring joy to the distressed and hope to 
the desponding? I had received much. 
How much had I given? 

‘‘All this came to me in a waking 
vision as distinctly as I see you two 
men and myself now. I was unable to 
see the end of the vision. I had a con- 
fused picture in my mind of the suffer- 
ing Christ pointing a condemning finger 
at me, and the rest was shut out by 
mist and darkness. I have not had sleep 
for 24 hours. The first thing I saw this 
morning was the account of the shoot- 
ing at the coalyards. I read the account 
with a feeling of horror I have not been 
able to shake off. I am a guilty creature 
before God.’’ 

Penrose paused suddenly. The two 
men looked at him solemnly. What 
power of the Holy Spirit moved the 
soul of this hitherto self satisfied, ele- 
gant, cultured man who belonged to 
the social life that was accustomed to 
go its way, placidly unmindful of the 
great sorrows of a great city and prac- 
tically ignorant of what it means to 
suffer for Jesus’ sake? 

Into that room came a breath such as 
before swept over Henry Maxwell’s 
church and through Nazareth Avenue, 
and the bishop laid his hand on the 
shoulder of Penrose and said: ‘‘My 
brother, God has been very near to you. 
Let us thank him.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ sobbed Penrose. He sat 
down on a chair and covered his face. 
The bishop prayed. Then Penrose quiet- 


| ly said, ‘‘Will you go with me to that 


house ?”’ 

For answer both Dr. Bruce and the 
bishop put on their overcoats and went 
out with him to the home of the dead 
man’s family. This was the beginning 
of a new and strange life for Clarence 
Penrose. From the moment he stepped 
into that wretched hovel of a home and 
faced for the first time in his life a de- 
spair and suffering such as he had read 
of, but did not know by personal con- 
tact, he dated a new life. It would be 
another long story to tell how, in obedi- 
ence to his pledge, he began to do with 
his tenement property as he knew Jesus 
would do. What would Jesus do with 
tenement property if he owned it in 


Chicago or any other great city of the | 


world? Any man who can imagine any 
true answer to this question can easily 
tell what Clarence Penrose began to do. 

Now, before that winter reached its 
bitter climax many things occurred in 


the city that concerned the lives of all | 


the characters in this history of the dis- 
ciples who promised to walk in his steps. 

It chanced, by one of those remark- 
able coincidences that seem to occur 
preternaturally, that one afternoon, just 


as Felicia came out of the settlement | 
with a basket which she was going to | 


leave as a sample with a baker in the 
Penrose district, Stephen Clyde opened 
the door of the carpenter shop in the 
basement and came out of the lower 
door in time to meet Felicia as she 
reached the sidewalk. 

‘‘Let me carry your basket, please.’’ 
he said. 

“Why do you say ‘please?’’’ asked 
Felicia, handing over the basket. 

“‘T would like to say something else, ”’ 
replied Stephen, glancing at her shyly 
and yet with a boldness that frightened 
him, for he had been loving Felicia 
more every day since he first saw her, 
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destination 4nd that over fn fhe Other 
direction late in the afternoon the 
bishop, walking along quietly in a 
rather secluded spot near the outlying 
part of the settlement district, heard a 
familiar vaice say, ‘‘But tell me, Fe- 
licia, when did you begin to love me?’’ 

“T fell in love with a little pine shav- 
ing just above your ear that day I saw 
you in the shop.’’ said the other voice, 
with a laugh so clear, so pure, so sweet, | 
that it did one good to hear it 

The next moment the bishop turned! 
the corner and came upon them. 

‘“‘Where are you going with that! 
basket ?’’ he tried to say sternly 

‘“‘We're taking it to—where are we 
taking it to, Felicia?’’ 

‘‘Dear bishop. we are taking it home 
to begin’’— 

“To begin housekeeping with.”’ fin- 
ished Stephen, coming to the rescue 


shop that day with the bishop, and for 
weeks now they had been in many ways 
thrown into each other’s company. 

“What else?’’ asked Felicia innocent- 
ly, falling into the trap. 

“Why,’’ said Stephen, turning his 
fair, noble face full toward her and 
eying her with the look of one who 
would have the best of all things in the 
universe, ‘‘I would like to say, ‘Let me | 
carry your basket, dear Felicia.’ ”’ 

Felicia never looked so beautiful in 
her life. She walked on a little way 
without even turning her face toward 
him. It was no secret with her own 
heart that she had given it to Stephen | 
some time ago. Finally she turned and | 
said shyly, while her face grew rosy | 
and her eyes tender, ‘‘Why don’t you 
say it, then?’’ 

‘““May 1?’ cried Stephen, and he was 
so careless for a minute of the way he 


held the basket that Felicia exclaimed: *‘Are you?’’ said the bishop ‘‘I hope 
““Yes! But, oh, don’t drop my goodies!’’ | you will invite me in to share [ know 


what Felicia’s cooking is.” 
“Bishop, dear bishop.’ said Felicia, 


‘““Why, I wouldn’t drop anything so 
precious for all the world, ‘dear Fe- 





licia,’ ’’ said Stephen, who now walked | and she did not pretend to hide her 
on air for several blocks, and what else | happiness, ‘‘indeed you shall always be 
Wasisaid during) that walk)sis) private) tio 2.2ss bosseed = sast, Ae eae 








correspondence that we have no right 
to read, only it is matter of history that ' 


Gaz thot tha ho! 


oat mayen pacchad its (To be continued.) 
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(INSTITUTE BUILDING, FRONT VIEW.) 


wned anda controlled by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Officers 

and teachers, 20. Total enrollment last session, 202. Boarders, 152. A 

larger boarding patronage than any other Methodist institution in the State 
except the Woman’s College. Nine graduates of Randolph-Macon College or 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in the Faculty. 


tt A THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, UNDER POSITIVE CHRISTIAN m 
fe) O. INFLUENCES, AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. . . 


Building & Grounds. 








Instruction. 








The Institute is not a College. (The 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College is the 
only institution in the South classed asa 
College by the U. S. Commissioner in_ his 
official report). The Institute is a high- 
grade training school for girls, It fur- 
nishes a course of instruction of as high 
grade as any in the State, except that of 
the Randolph-Macon Woman’sCollege. 


Modern brick building—greatly enlarg- 
ed thissummer. New study hall, new 
recitation room, new music hall, gym- 
nasium, 40 new bed rooms, (no crowd- 
ing—only twoinaroom). Frontage is 
now 250 feet; wide porches, the whoie 
length of the building; grounds comprise 
25 acres, finely located and well drained. 





THREE COURSES. 


REGULAR COURSE leads to Diploma of Graduation at the Institute. 
TEACHER’S COURSE. Special Teacher’s Course, under graduates in Pedagogy 
of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. A good, model school, giving prac- 
tical application of the principles of teaching. 

WOMAN’S GOLLEGE COURSE. Prepares directly for Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College. The following letter shows that the instruction given at the In- 


stitute is of the most thorough kind, and is entirely acceptable to such judges 
as the faculty of Randolph- 


acon Woman’s College. 





Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., June 24th, 1899. 
Rey. James Cannon, Jr., Principal Blackstone Female Institute, Blackstone, Va. 

My Dear Brother,—In reply to your inquiry of the 23d, I take pleasure in saying 
that the three students who came to us last year as graduates of your excellent in- 
stitution, entered College classes and showed themselves qualified tor them. This is 
bo more than must reasonably be expected, seeing that your course has been so 
carefully adjusted to ours and nine of your Faculty are Randolph-Macon graduates. 
To render correlat on effective, I consider two things necessary—an adjusted course 
of instruction and a Faculty familiar with the courses of the Woman’s College and 
in sympathy withits methods. These you have, I hope, in my turn, that you find 
the graduates of our College whom you have taken into your Faculty superior as 
teachers and worthy as Christian women. Yours truly, AN 

WwW. W. SMITH, 








For more definite information on all matters pertaining to theschool, send for 
illustrated catalogue, with 100 testimonials, to 


Rev. Games Gannon, Gr., Principal, 
BLACKSTONE, VA. BN 
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LAMENT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


My brother Will, he used to be 
The nicest kind of girl; 

He wore a little dress like me, 
And had his hair in curl, 

We played with dolls and teasets then, 
And every kind of toy; 

But all those good old times are gone— 
Will turned into a boy. 





Mamma made him little suits 
With pockets all complete, 
And cut off all his yellow curls, 
And packed them up so neat; 
And Will, he was so pleased, I b’lieve 
He almost jumped with joy; 
But IT must own I didn’t like 
Will turned into a boy. 


And now he plays with horrid tops 
I don’t know how to spin; 

And marbles that I try to shoot, 
But never hit or win; 

And leap-frog I can’t give a “back”’ 
Like Charlie, Frank, or Roy— 

Oh, no one knows how bad I feel, 
Since Will has turned a boy. 


I have to wear frocks just the same, 
And now they’re mostly white; 
I have to sit and just be good, 
While Will can climb and fight, 
But I must keep my dresses nice, 
And wear my hair in curl; 
And worse—oh, worstest thing of all— 
I have to stay a girl. 
—Michigan Advocate. 
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10,000 AT WESLEY GROVE. 


Great Outpouring of People for the 
Sunday Meetings. 





The oldest tenter at Wesley Grove 
could not remember the time in the 
history of the camp-meeting when a 
larger crowd than that of yesterday at- 
tended the services of a second Sun- 
day. Between 10,000 and 12,000 people 
visited the camp during the day. 

As early as 8 o’clock that part of the 
grove set apart for the accommodation 
of vehicles and horses was alive with 
people in every conceivable sort of con- 
veyance, and a steady stream of bug- 
gies, big farm wagons and traps kept 
pouring into the camp grounds from 
all directions until noon. Pedestrians 
from miles around, regardless of the 
sun and dust, kept up an unbroken 
procession to the camp for several 
hours, and the trains from Baltimore 
and Washington brought fully 1,500 
people during the day. 

At every service, beginning with the 
9 o’clock experience meeting, the tab- 
ernacle was full to overflowing. When 
Bishop Candler preached at 11 o’clock 
there was not available standing room 
within the “woodland sanctuary,” and 
it was encircled by a crowd two and 
three deep. 

A GREAT EXPERIENCE MEETING. 

The early morning prayer-meeting 
was led by Rev. John A. Anderson, pre- 
siding elder of the Baltimore District, 
and the biggest experience meeting of 
the present season was conducted at 9 
o’clock by Rey. Isaac W. Canter, pre- 
siding elder of the East Baltimore Dis- 
trict. 

Bishop Candler preached at 11 o’clock 
one of the most powerful sermons ever 


heard at the camp ground. It was the 
snbject of general comment all day. 


THE BISHOP’S SERMON. 


Bishop Candler took for his subject 
“The Transfiguration,” and during the 
course of his sermon said: 

“St. John tells us in his Gospel that 
we have only a small record of what 
Christ actually said and did, and, there- 
fore, those things which are written 
become extremely dear and precious to 
us. Such is the story of the Transfig- 
uration. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John all describe it, and 
consequently there must be a great 
lesson in it which we cannot lightly 
pass over without great spiritual loss. 

“Christ was near the close of His 
ministry. The classes had fallen away 
from Him, but the masses stood by 
him. Christ told His followers that 
they must take up the cross and follow 
Him. He did not mean—as many men 
seem to think—that taking up the cross 
Wus just the same as having family 
prayers, but it meant even to be cruci- 
fied with Christ, and it means that now. 
Kut He braced them for that by saying 
that ceath didn’t count for anything 
in a Christian’s life, and by showing 
them that they but triumphed by it. 

“This Gospel which I bring to you 
to-day is nothing but the old, old Gos- 
pel of a crucified Lord. But somehow 
men don’t always take to it. They 
don care to follow a crucified Saviour. 
But His very suffering made Him God. 
He was a lonely man, the loneliest 
that ever dwelt upon this earth. For 
one whole week he walked in absolute 
silence. It was a God-man rather than 
a good man, who had tried to make 
men understand what was good for 
them, and still had to go off into the 
mountain alone for the sympathy and 
endorsement of heaven. And any man 
of us who is ever going to do anything 
it the world has got to go away, some- 
times from the world by himself, cul- 
tivate the habit of leaning on the ever- 
lasting arm and seeking alone the en- 
dorsement of heaven. 

“No man has any right to preach our 
Gospel unless he preaches Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. Our religion is all 
stained from centre to circumference 
with sacrificial love, and Jesus Christ, 
the dying, bleeding, and risen Saviour, 
is the centre of our salvation. Who 
can analyze a mother’s love by ana- 
lyzing her tear drops as she weeps over 
a dead child? And what is the use for 
systematic theologians to attempt to 
analyze our Lord’s love? 

“The atonement takes its rise in the 
heart of God, and not in the humanity 
of Jesus Christ. God don’t love us be- 
cause Jesus died, but Jesus died be- 
cause of God’s great love for us. 

“We must come out from the world, 
take up the cross and follow Him. A 
playgoing follower of a crucified Lord! 
How strange and impossible. When 
God puts us through the fires of trial 
and affliction He is but fusing our sor- 
rows into joy. And death don’t count.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 

ee 

“The human heart is like a mill- 
stone in a mill. When you put wheat 
under it, it turns and grinds and 
bruises the wheat into flour. If you 
put no wheat, it still grinds on and 
wears itself away.” 


HOW TO IMPROVE—THE TURN OF 
THE CENTURY. 

There is the shadow of a turning. It 
is the wheel of a century. A great 
wheel, with over 36,000 diurnal spokes, 
is Sweeping out of sight, and a greater 
wheel, with as many and_ greater 
spokes, is rolling in upon us. No won- 
der the air is laden with concern, and 
humanity is astir. Material prosperity 
has turned commercial energies to- 
ward, and almost into, wild specula- 
tion, until even conservative President 
McKinley has raised a signal of caution 
against unsafe inflation. 

But what is the Church doing? Has 
she more than begun to open and rub 
her eyes after a prolonged slumber? 
It is something that she is waking up. 
Too long has she been dreaming that 
the world was coming to surrender to 
Christ without a battle. Too long 
have theories that the Church may 
slumber and sleep until Christ shall 
come in some sensational form to sur- 
prise the world, and do by miracle 
what He has constituted and appointed 
His people to do by effort, been enter- 
tained. ‘The Church of God has great 
need of disillusionment. We have 
need of a proper apprehension of pres- 
ent-day opportunities, duties and meth- 
ods. It is for this generation to be 
resting in a happy contemplation of 
the achievements of the past genera- 
tion, and the assurance that there is 
meat enough to last until the next 
generation can come forward and pro- 
vide more or perish from want of it. 

Ease in Zion is out of form amidst 
the activities that surround the Church 
to-day. We have had a surplus of 
plans for accounting for the decline in 
Church growth, in any way to excuse 
our responsibility for it, or to disguise 
the unpleasant fact that in 1898 it re- 
quired an average of one whole pas- 
toral charge, with its pastor, to in- 
crease the membership of Methodism 
by one member. 

The past is beyond recall. We dream- 
ed we were doing much, and awoke to 
find that, alas! it was a dream. Let 
us waste no energy that is demanded 
by present emergencies in useless re- 
grets. 

We have but heard the bugle-call to 
raise a twentieth century thank-offer- 
ing of $20,900,000 in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and shall we assume 
that it is already in hand, and busy 
ourselves in administering the fund as 
thongh it were a present asset? Gath- 
ering must precede distribution. The 
first thing for us to do is, by the use of 
businesslike methods, to raise the 
money. This whole amount can be se- 
cured—provided! 

There is another item in this appeal 
of our chief pastors—the Bishops. It 
is for $2,000,900 conversions of immor- 
tal souls. Which is the more impor- 
tant of these two items—if they are to 
be considered separately? If both are 
secured, which will stand in the rela- 
tion of cause, and which of effect, to 
the other? In the beginning Metho- 
dism did not start out to raise money, 
but to save souls. ““When I sent you 
without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
lacked ye anything?” And they said, 
“Nothing.” “Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” Can we not, shall we not, 
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concentrate the minds of the whole 
universal Protestant Church upon a 
world-wide revival of pure and unde- 
filed religion? We know, by sad ex- 
perience, the want of spiritual vitality 
in the great body of Methodism. It is 
probable that the other Protestant de- 
nominations have been awakened to a 
like condition within their own bor- 
ders. Can this condition of things 
long be tolerable if once the Holy 
Spirit is poured out upon the 
Churches? A great revival is impera- 
tive to meet the claims of humanity 
upon the Church ot Christ, to whom 
God has thrown open the doorways of 
all nations. The glory of God demands 
such a revival. The character of Chris- 
tian life must be raised to the New 
Testament standard. May I humbly 
suggest some steps toward the aitain- 
ment of this result? 

1. Let preachers’ meetings, and re- 
ligious conventions, and associations, 
denominational and general, make a 
world-wide revival of New Testament 
religion the one great subject of dis- 
cussion and prayer. 

2. Let this theme have right-of-way 
and take precedence of every other in 
the pulpit, prayer, Sunday school, 
league, and endeavor meetings of 
every Protestant Church. Crowd it to 
the front, where it belongs, and regu- 
late “higher criticism,” entertainments, 
and inanities to the rear. 

3. In. towns, let the various denorni- 
nations unite once a month, or oftener, 
in a union meeting, to consider, and es- 
pecially to earnestly pray for a world- 
wide revival. Let the same things be 
done in cities, where clusters of 
churches may unite, and everywhere 
let pastors and churches work in har- 
mony and help one another. 

4. Let the Evangelical Alliance, with 
headquarters in New York city, ap- 
point a Central Committee on the sub- 
ject of a world-revival, and touching 
both continents with its enchanted rod, 
generate and distribute potency to 
carry iton. It requires not a prophet’s 
eye to see that God is moving in ad- 
vanee of His Church, and that the 
mountain is full of horses and chariots 
of fire. 

5. Let every religious newspaper 
teem with editorials and communica- 
tions on the subject of the world’s con- 
version by the agency of mighty re- 
vivals in the home churches and in for- 
eign mission fields. The secular papers 
will then soon be reporting great re- 
vival results as the freshest and the 
best of news. 


If these things are done in the name 
of the Lord, the spirit of speculative 
unbelief will be cast out, the churches 
will become united, revenues will in- 
crease, the Bible will be studied, and 
the Gospel will be seen to be the power 
of God unto salvation. Thus the meet- 
ing place of the greatest century that 
has ever been, and the greater cen- 
tuty that is now to be, will become the 
sunrise of a glorious day, and the yvin- 
culum of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will be a spiritual revival, the 
greatest the world has ever seen. 
Dear reader, will you not start this 
work by an immediate and personal 
effort where you may chance to be?— 
David Judson Starr, D. D., in St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. . 
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SOME TRUTHS ABOUT CHINA AND 
THE CHINESE. 


Interview With Bishop Hendrix. 


“Yes,” said Bishop Hendrix, “I be- 
lieve I can tell you something about 
China. I have been in the country 
twice, and have studied the history 
and problems of the Celestial Empire 
with some amount of care.” 

Bishop Hendrix, our readers must 
understand, is the fraternal delegate 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to the British Conferences. Tall, 
dark, with close-trimmed black beard, 
he presents the aspect of the head of 
a department of state, or a great bank- 
ing concern rather than of a member of 
the Episcopate. 

“It was in 1877 I paid my first visit 
to the far Hast, but that time I did not 
get as far as Peking, owing to the se- 
rious obstacles then placed in the way 
of the ‘outer barbarians’ penetrating to 
the sacred capital. When I returned to 
China in 1895 I made a much more ex- 
tended tour. It was just after the con- 
clusion of the Chino-Japanese war. I 
carried a letter of introduction from 
President Cleveland, which gave me 
the entree everywhere. When I went 
to Peking I was accompanied by Colo- 
nel Denby, the American Ambassador, 
who enabled me to have interviews 
with the members of the Tsung-Li- 
Yamen. This body represents the For- 
eign Office of China. It consists of nine 
of the leading statesmen of China, who 
have entire control of all China’s rela- 
tions with other countries. They are 
persons who have reached great emi- 
nence, but with one exception entirely 
without knowledge of anything outside 
their own country. With the excep- 
tion, Chang-Y’en-Huan, I had a long 
conversation. This gentleman repre- 
sented China at your jubilee, and was 
greatly esteemed for the magnificence 
of his suite. In conversation with me 
he deeply lamented the fact that he was 
the only member of the Tsung-Li-Ya- 
men who had ever been abroad. 

“You must understand that the goy- 
ernment of China is very much deter- 
mined, especially in internal matters, 
by a body called the Censors, who 
watch everything, and decide whether 
any proposed policy is in accordance 
with precedent. These men are Con- 
servatives of the most extreme type, 
and their influence goes dead against 
any reform. Chang-Y’en-Huan him- 
self was arrested, and would have been 
beheaded at the time of the reform 
movement but for the personal inter- 
vention of Sir Claude Macdonald, who, 
however, could not save him from the 
sentence of banishment. It is the un- 
certain tenure of office exemplified in 
this case which militates against policy 
of progress and reform in China. 

“Did I meet Li Hung Chang? Yes, 
I had a long interview with him. He 
was then under a cloud because of the 
result of the war with Japan, for which 
he was held responsible. Heisthegreat- 
est Asiatic I have ever met. He has an 
American secretary, who reads to him 
the great English and American re- 
views and keeps him abreast of current 
events. He possesses an 


EXTRAORDINARILY ACUTE MIND, 


which enables him to grasp the mean- 
ing of facts and events with wonderful 


| 


rapidity. When I saw him I had just 
visited Korea, and I was astonished at 
the keenness and subtlety of his ques- 
tions about my impressions of the 
country, the policy of the Japanese, 
the murder of the queen and other mat- 
ters. He readily acknowledged the 
good wrought by Enropean missiona- 
ries in the matter of schooJs and hos- 
pitals, and asked me if I could induce 
my countrymen to send more; and 
when I said many more would come 
if he would guarantee their safety, he 
earnestly promised to use all his in- 
fluence to protect them. He also pos- 
sesses a ready wit. I ventured to hope 
that he would soon visit the United 
States, and assured him of a cordial 
reception. He at once replied, with a 
twinkle of his eye: ‘I should be very 
glad to do so, but would you let me 
run for the Presidency?’ I believe that 
at heart he hates the foreigner as much 
as his colleagues, but he knows too well 
the resources of Europe to desire to pit 
China against the Powers. He is wily, 
selfish, and cruel, but combines with 
these qualities one of the strongest and 
clearest brains of the century. 

“But to understand the situation of 
China you must remember that it con- 
tains as many languages and peoples as 
Europe. The bonds which hold the 
Empire together are very loose. The 
official language—called the ‘Mandarin’ 
—is spoken and written by educated 
people, just as Latin was in the Middle 
Ages, but the common people of one 
province are as unable to understand 
the speech of another province as un- 
educated Frenchmen are the Spanish 
tongue. Chinese history since the 
great wall was built by a man who 
unified China as Louis XI. did France 
and Bismarck the German Empire, is 
one long story of the efforts of strong 
rulers to weld the Empire together, 
interrupted by intervals of hopeless 
anarchy like the present conditon of 
affairs. The only hope for China is 
that the present convulsion may throw 
up some strong man who can take the 
reins of government in his hands and 
impress his personality on the vast 
Empire. General Gordon urged Li 
Hung Chang to take supreme control 
into his own hands, but the latter, 
either from fear or loyalty, refused to 
follow his advice. 

“All kinds of difficulties meet the 
would-be reformer. For instance, Sir 
Robert Hart himself told me that when 
the concession for the building of the 
railway from Tientsin to Peking was 
applied for, it was refused for a long 
time for fear of a Carters’ revolution. 
These carters possessed from time im- 
memorial the privilege of conducting 
the carriage of goods between the capi- 
tal and the coast. In the end, to pacify 
them, the railway was terminated some 
distance from the walls of Peking. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Chinese have any patriotic feelings. 
Herein he differs greatly from the 
Japanese, whose patriotism has purified 
his national and municipal life, though 
in commercial transactions the Ja- 
panese have a much lower standard of 
ethics than the Chinese. The Chinese 
idea of government is that the authori- 
ties exist to make as much out of their 
subjects as they can, and, as each offi- 
cial grade has to pay a tribute to the 
grade immediately above, it naturally 


recoups itself by extortion from the 
grade immediately beneath. 

“The difficulties in the way of an ex- 
pedition to Peking are enormous. The 
road by which Admiral Seymour en- 
deavored to reach Peking is very level, 
but in the rainy season, which lasts till 
September, the ground is almost en- 
tirely under water, and heavy wagons 
and artillery would sink in the soft 
earth over the wheel tops. Tientsin 
lies about thirty miles up the river 
Peiho above Taku. This river is full 
of sandbanks, and is only navigable by 
vessels of light draught. Gordon Hall, 
where the Europeans are assembled in 
Tientsin, was built in anticipation of 
an attack like the present. Its walls 
are very thick and well loopholed. An- 
other obstacle in the way of the expe- 
dition is the food question. The Chi- 
nese raise nothing that a foreigner can 
eat except rice, and Napoleon’s plan 
of living on the invaded country will 
be impossible. When I visited Peking 
I was compelled to take my own cook 
and supplies for the whole journey. All 
the provisions for foreign use in Peking 
are imported from Europe and 
America. 

“Let me say emphatically this out- 
break is 


NOT A RISING AGAINST MISSION- 
ARIES, 


as some newspapers are alleging. It 
is a general rising against foreigners, 
without respect of persons. The mis- 
sionary suffers the first brunt of the 
rising because he is the most widely 
separated from help and European pro- 
tection. But the average Chinaman 
has no feeling against missionaries as 
such. For myself I am disposed to date 
the anti-foreign feeling which has ter- 
minated in the present upheaval from 
the unwarrantable action of the Ger- 
man Government in seizing Kiao-Chau. 
China was thoroughly cowed by the 
Japanese defeat, and took the matter 
to heart far more than we gave them 
credit for. They asked why it was that 
a small nation of islanders could con- 
quer a vast Empire, and they set to 
work to study foreign weapons and 
train themselves in their use. I greatly 
fear that with the two yellow races en- 
gaged in the present campaign, the war 
will be marked by fearful cruelty, espe- 
cially as Japan will have the largest 
force in the army of the powers. 

“What policy will the United States 
adopt? So far as I can see our gov- 
ernment will fall into line with the 
other Powers in endeavoring to punish 
the murderers of the Ambassadors, and 
then to establish a strong government. 
We are strongly opposed to the parti- 
tion of the Celestial Empire, or to an- 
nexation. Our relations with the Chi- 
nese have always been of the most 
friendly description. As Chan-Yuan- 
Wen said: America is the only power 
which has not grabbed territory from 
China. Of all the nations the Chinese 
most detest and fear the Russians. 
They have a saying, ‘We have driven 
out the Japanese dog and let in the 
Russian wolf,’ which expresses their 
dread of Russian action since Russia 
prevented Japan from enjoying the 
fruits of victory. 

“Individually the Chinaman makes 
a good citizen under a stable and just 
government. In the United States we 


get the least desirable kind of Chinese 
immigrants. They are the Cantonese, 
mostly born and bred on the river, and 
they do not make very good citizens. 
They correspond to the Italian immi- 
grants, doing the drudgery work of 
America—road-making, navyvy labor, 
and so on. But under the British flag 
at Singapore and elsewhere the Chi- 
nese citizens have displayed a fine pub- 
lic spirit, and are amongst the most 
reputable burgesses one could desire 
to see. 

“The government of China since 1860 
has been practically under English in- 
fluences. But for that the present an- 
archy would have arrived twenty years 
ago. I am strongly of opinion that the 
only course for the Powers to pursue 
is to establish the strongest possible 
native government. Partition either 
into European possessions or native 
kingdoms would simply lead to inces- 
sant jealousy, quarrels, and wars.”— 
Special to London Methodist Times. 


es Fs 
MAYOR SCORED FROM PULPIT. 


Little Rock, Ark., August 2.—The 
Rey. W. E. Thompson, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal church, 
South, of this city, in a sermon exco- 
riated the city authorities of Little 
Rock, and especially Mayor W. R. Du- 
ley. Among other things, he said: 

“The fact that the Mayor frequents 
saloons and finds his associates there is 
conclusive that he is lacking in self-re- 
spect, in respect for his official position, 
and in respect for the most decent sen- 
timent of the community that he repre- 
sents. We must replace him with a 
man who has enough respect to have 
decent associates at least. 

“T charge that there is a sergeant on 
the police force who is engaged in the 
saloon business, in flagrant violation 
of the law relating to his official posi- 
tion and conduct. He should be forced 
out of the saloon business or from his 
official position.” 

He said the closing of the saloons on 
Sunday is merely a beginning. Under 
the statute relating to Sunday observ- 
ance he proposed to continue the fight 
until every business in town is closed 
on the Sabbath.—Portsmouth Star. 


ee 
REV. MR. BENNETT IN SWITZHER- 
LAND. 


As stated by the Leader yesterday, a 
letter has been received by Mr. H. E. 
Lipscomb, chairman of the Board of 
Stewards of St. James Methodist Epis- 
copal church, from Rev. R. H. Bennett, 
who is now at Basle, Switzerland, giv- 
ing a graphic description of his tour 
abroad. He visited Scotland, where he 
saw the Scotland League, which, he 
Says, is the finest organization he ever 
saw. He travelled along the Rhine Val- 
ley; went to Rotterdam, and thence to 
Cologne, where he visited the magnifi- 
cent cathedral. From Cologne he went 
to Weinheim, and thence to Switzer- 
land. He has, however, visited many 
of the old countries, and is now at Lu- 
cerne. He will leave for home on Au- 
gust 22d, arriving here about Septem- 
ber Ist. He will come over on the 
White Liner Oceanic.—Evening Leader. 
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“Men shun the light that points out 
the pitfalls on the way because it alsq 
reveals their rags,” 
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Text of the 
Memory 
John ix, 2 
by the Rev. 

1900, by American Press Asso- 

ciation. ] 

1. “And as Jesus passed by He saw a 
man which was blind from his birth.” 
Many blind people had their eyes opened 
by Him during Tis public ministry. It 
would be interesting and profitable to col- 
lect the incidents and seek to gather the 
lesson from each, yet each has its own 
setting apart from which the special les- 
son of the case cannot be fully learned. 
All the incidents of healing in His minis- 
try speak of the kingdom where the blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the 
dumb sing and the inhabitant shall not 
say, I am sick (Isa. xxxv, 5, 6; xxxiii, 
24). 

2, 8. It is a common thought with 
many, even to this day, that any and ev- 
ery affliction must be the result of some 
sin; but our Lord says not so; rather, He 
says that the blind, deaf, dumb and sick 
give opportunity to make manifest the 
works of God. Allowing that there 
would have been no sickness and no suf- 
fering had there been no sin, and that 
sin is the work of the devil and that Je- 
sus came to destroy the works of the dev- 
il (I John iii, 8; Acts x, 38), every work 
of the devil gives the Lord the oppor- 
tunity to destroy it. In due time He will 
destroy all enemies, even death itself, as 
well as him who has the power of it (I 


(Copyright, 


Cor. xv, 26: Hab. ii, 14). 
4,5. It was a stronger comfort to the 
Lord Jesus that the Father sent Him 


(John vii, 16, 18, 28, 29, 33; viii, 16, 18, 
26, 29, 42, ete.). He came as the light of 
the world to work the works of God. 
Now that He has returned to the Father 
and sent the Holy Spirit with a special 
commission, all His redeemed are in the 
world as the light of the world that God 
may now work His works through them 
(Math. v, 14, 16; Phil. ii, 13). His own 
words fe are Father in prayer were, “As 
Thou hast sent Me into the world, even 
so have I also sent them into the world,” 
and after His resurrection He said to His 
disciples, “As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you” (John xvii, 18; xx, 
ZL)s 

6, 7. There are blind people every- 
where, blinded by the god of this world 
(II Cor. iv. 8, 4). The Lord Jesus is still 
opening blind eyes, and He often uses 
clay to do it. We are the clay, He is the 
potter, and we are in His hand as the 
clay in the hand of the potter (Isa. Ixiv, 
8: Jer. xviii, 6). We are His workman- 
ship (Eph. ii, 10) even as that piece of 
elay was, and He will apply us to some 
blind eyes to open them if we are as 
passive in His hands as that piece of 
clay: but we must be content to be used 
and washed off into Siloam that He may 
be glorified. He rejoices to be sent of 
God. as we have been, and the clay was 


washed off in Siloam, which means 
“sent,’’ and is suggestive of Himself. 


8-11. The contrast between the poor 
blind beggar and the man walking about 
with his eyes open was so great that 
those who formerly knew him did not 
recognize him, and some could hardly 
believe him to be the same person. His 
own testimony was clear and convincing. 
“T am the man who was blind, and a man 
called Jesus put clay on my eyes and sent 
me to wash it.off in Siloam, and I went 
and washed, and I received sight.’ If 
there was as marked a contrast between 
the new life and the old in every child of 
God, how God would be glorified! And 
certainly God desires it to be according to 
II Cor. iv, 11; v. 15, 17, and He would 
make it so if we were only willing. 

12. “Then said they unto him, Where 
is He? He said, I know not.” He haa 
never seen Him and knew not whither 
Te went after He had put the clay upon 
his eyes and sent him to Siloam. When 
Jesus found him, after the Pharisees had 
east him out. and said unto him, Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God? he did 
pet know who wee scesking to him, but 





| Pharisees still 
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sald, eho is le, Lord, Mat I mignt pe- 
lieve on him? ‘Then for the first time he 
saw, and knew that he saw, his Lord, his 
healer, and he believed on Him and wor- 


| shiped Him (verses 35-38). 


brought to the Pharisees 
was blind.” The 
live and have much to 
say; they are very religious, but it is all 
outward to be seen of men (Math. xxiii, 
5), yet they are often rulers and leaders 
in religious matters. When any one has 
special blessings from the Lord or has 
learned to know Tim intimately for their 
own or others’ the Pharisees are 
apt to have something to say. 


13. 
him 


“They 
that aforetime 


good, 


14. “And it was the Sabbath day when 
Jesus made the clay and opened his 
eyes.” The impotent man at the pool 


Bethesda was also healed on the Sabbath 
day, and for thus breaking their Sabbath 
the Jews sought to kill Jesus (John v, 9, 
16). They had perverted the Lord’s 
feasts and ordinances, and by their tra- 
ditions set up those of their own, accord- 
ing to their own thoughts, making the 
word of God of none effect (Math. xv, 
8, 6, 9). Although Jesus had told them 
more than once who He was and whence 
Ile was, yet they insist upon saying, As 
for this fellow we know not from whence 
He is (verse 29), and also say, This man 
is not of God, because He keepeth not 
the Sabbath day. 

15. “He put clay upon mine eyes, and 
I washed and do see.”” This is the man’s 
answer to the Pharisees when they asked 
how he had received his sight. He is a 
good witness; he always tells the same 
story. He is also a bold witness (verses 
80-83) and is privileged to be reviled for 
it (verse 28). He is very strong upon 
one great point, “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see’’ (verse 
25). He had received his natural sight, 
and he knew it, and no one could make 
him doubt that. He soon after received 
his spiritual sight and acknowledged Je- 
sus as the Son of God. 

16, 17. “He is a prophet.” As the 
Pharisees disputed about Christ and 
were divided in their opinions, they asked 
the man who had been blind what he had 
to say of Him, and this was his answer. 
Their condition was far worse than that 
of the blind beggar, for his blindness was 
physical, and he knew he was blind ané 
was willing to be healed; they were blind 
spiritually and did not know it, but ac- 
tually thought they saw (verses 40, 41), 
and therefore needed no healing. It is a 
great thing to know our true condition 
and be sensible of our real need, but a 
terrible thing to be like these Pharisees, 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, going 
about to establish their own righteous- 
ness and unwilling to receive or submit to 
Christ as the righteousness of God (Rom. 


x, 3, 4). 
EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Topic For the Week Beginning Aug, 
19, “The Woes of the Drunkard,” 
Text, Prov. xxiii, 29-35. 


“At the last it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” 

From ancient times the evil effects 
of alcoholic liquors have not changed. 
Some kinds may be more dangerous 
than others, but all kinds are too dan- 
gerous to be used as a beverage. No 
man can safely use them except in 
ease of extreme necessity and then 
under the most skilled medical advice. 
Even in such cases there arise ques- 
tions as to the risk run. Some persons 
would better die than use alcoholics 
under any circumstances. Cases of re- 
formed persons are not rare where 
a dose of brandy or other spirits would 
be almost certain to awaken an old ap- 
petite and result in a return to former 
courses of drunkenness. Better for 
such a one to refuse to use it even as a 
medicine than to invite almost certain 
ruin. 


The Workingmen’s Problem. 
The saloon question has long been 
the storm center of the temperance 
movement. All attempts to control it 
by legislation thus far have failed to 
teaeh-the desited ste ~Leresiieninn~td 











prohibition have both proved inade 
quate to restrict. 

The plea for the saloon has been that 
it is the poor man’s club and he has as 
much right to his social enjoyment as 
the rich man in his club. The saloon 
is largely supported by workingmen. 
All attempts to suppress it by showing 
its great cost and the poverty it brings 
on the poor man’s family by squander- 
ing of wages, by violence and vice as 
a result of drunkenness have accom- 
plished little comparatively. In spite 
of all reform efforts the evil grows. 
Vice, crime, distress, disease, discon- 
tent, increase enormously. 

One new element, however, appears 
and gives hope. Workingmen’s unions 
are becoming a power in the industrial 
world. The laborers of every kind are 
banding together in stronger associa- 
tion than ever was before known. They 
are becoming associated and federated 
for help in cases of need. When any 
trade is refused its rights and a strike 
is ordered, the union assists to support 
the strikers. But the questions have 
arisen: Shall drinking men be helped? 
Shall the funds of the society be used 
to help the family of the men out of 
work only, or shall the saloon also be 
allowed to get a share? Some trades 
unions are making total abstinence a 
feature of their associations. If this 
can be enlarged, we have in it a far 
greater power for the suppression of 
the saloon than any which has hitherto 
appeared. 

Let the workingmen have their be- 
nevolent and co-operative societies and 
aid each other. <A proper regard for 
safety will suggest that help cannot 
be given any family to be spent in beer 
and whisky, but all assistance must be 
for food, shelter and the necessaries of 
life. Success to all unions which help 
the laboring man to a wider, higher, 
purer life! The hand of help is the 
hand of strength. 


Liquors In Army and Navy. 

Until recent years it was supposed 
that sailors could not do without their 
grog. It was custom to issue rations 
of liquor to the men after exposure to 
storm or after any unusually severe 
exertion. In the navy the seamen and 
marines were by law entitled to draw 
their liquors as regularly as food. The 
opinion had been growing for years 
that grog was demoralizing in the 
service, and its issue has been discon- 
tinued in the navy by order of the sec- 
retary of the navy. If men get it now, 
they must get it ashore and not from 
the government. Its use is discounte- 
nanced. 

In the army there has been a grow- 
ing demand for the abolition of its sale 
to soldiers under government sanction. 
At most military posts and encamp- 
ments there is a canteen or store where 
supplies of various sorts are sold the 
men. Liquors have usually been sold 
also. Congress passed a law intended 
to put a stop to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors at such places. By a singular 
decision the attorney general of the 
United States advised the president in 
such a way that the sale is still allowed 
in spite of the plain intention of the 
law. This miscarriage of the antican- 
teen law, as it is called, has aroused 
much adverse criticism all over the 
country. The general conference adopt- 
ed a strong temperance report in which 
it expressed the sentiment of the 
church in plain language as utterly op- 
posed to the participation of the gov- 
ernment in the liquor traffic. 


League President, 
The general conference appoints the 
president of the board of control, who 
is always a bishop. Bishop W. X. Nin- 
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quadfénniim and retired in May, when 
Bishop Isaac W. Joyce was elected to 
the position. 
Telling the Rest, 
“They told the eleven and all the rest.’? 
We are ready to tell the eleven, 
With faces and hearts aglow, 
That the Lord has indeed arisen 
And before His own doth go, 
Through the old Galilean places, 
To the mountain of sacred tryst, 
To tell so fair an evangel 
Were a joy not willingly missed. 





We are eager to tell the eleven 
How He sat with us at meat, 
And we scarce could speak for gladness 
As the air grew strangely sweet; 
Thenceforth not a loaf unbroken 
Or a cup with its wine unshed 
But shall bring back the hour the Saviour 
Was known in the breaking of bread. 


And still we tell the eleven, 
While unknowing and unconsoled, 
Vast kindreds, tongues and peoples 
Are heirs of a tale untold. 
In the white light of death and judgment, 
Sufliceth it then to attest, 
“We told the eleven, dear Master, 
But we told not ‘all the rest!’ ”’ 
—Louise M. Hodgkins. 
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INSURANCE RISKS. 


Brewers and Liquor Dealers Not 
Considered Good, 

An examining physician for a life in- 
surance company, in speaking of the 
death of a wealthy brewer, was quoted 
last week as saying that brewers and 
liquor dealers are considered as a class 
to be very bad risks, no matter how 
healthy they seem to be when exam- 
ined, says the New York Sun. Some of 
the life insurance companies refuse to 
issue policies to them. 

The physician said that he didn’t 
mean to intimate that as a class the 
brewers were intemperate, but that 
tasting a little here and a little there 
all during the day usually charged their 
systems with more alcohol than was 
safe. Bartenders as a class are as 
sturdy a looking lot of men as the po- 
licemen, and yet because of their grad- 
ual absorption of alcohol they are put 
down as bad risks. 

The rating of risks is not a matter of 
guesswork with the insurance com- 
panies. It is their business to know as 
accurately as they may from carefully 
kept statistics just what the death rate 
is in various pursuits. It happens 
sometimes, however, that the exam- 
iners make mistakes. 

A Brooklyn man celebrated his nine- 
ty-third birthday recently by writing to 
an insurance company which issued a 
policy to him many years ago and eall- 
ing to their attention the fact that he 
was twice rejected by their examiner 
as a bad risk before they accepted him. 
Only six or seven other policy holders 
of this company who were accepted 
when this man was are still alive. An 
officer of one of the big companies said 
several days ago that life insurance 
now was largely a matter of statistics, 
which were piling up all the time and 
reducing the margin of guesswork. 
Certain causes produce certain effects, 
and one of the most potent influences 
on a man’s health is his daily work. 

Father Mathew Song. 


Hurrah for the grand old temperance cause! 
Hurrah for the men who'll never pause 

Till they make Ireland's children free 
From drink’s degrading tyranny! 


One hundred years! Would all were bright 
Since Theobald Mathew saw the light 
And we today renew the fight 
He fought, high heaven aiding. 
Of zealous workers there is need, 
From every class and every creed 
Till Erin’s children all are free 
From drink’s dark viee degrading, 
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This cursed vice pursues our race 
And brings upon it foul disgrace 
And leaves behind a dismal trace 

Of crime and desolation, 
And were it not for this foul s1in 
Which brands us as with brand of Cain 
Our lovely island would remain 

The gem of all creation. 


No vice like drink allures, decoys 

So many victims and destroys 

Their health, their wealth, their social joyn, 
And robs of grace and glory. 

May all who strive our land to free 

From this dread source of misery, 

Like Fathei Mathew, ever be 
Renowned in song and story. 


The tyrant drink the soul enslaves 
And fills unnumbered early graves 
And sends poor souls to sink in waves 
Of pain and woe eternal. 
Nor Brian Boru nor William Tell 
Hath e’er methinks deserved so well 
Immortal fame as he who'll fell 
This Upas tree infernal. 


Let every creed and every class unite, 

And, clad in heaven’s armor bright, 

Let every true man join the fight 
With high and noble daring. 

All nations shall approval show 

And cheer you on to strike the foe, 

Intemperance, and lay him low, 
Christ’s banner high upheaving. 


Dear Erin, in your strength arise, 
With Mathew’s work before your eyes, 
His spirit looking from the skies 

To bless your grand endeavor. 
Your cause is just, your cause is grand, 
Let nothing then your zeal withstand 
Till victory cou:es from God’s right hand 

And crowns your brows forever. 

—Rey. James Casey, P. By 


WOMEN DRUNKARDS. 


Whey Are Becoming Good Customers 
ef Hotel Bars. 

“She has not said what kind of a 
cocktail she wants, but I guess any 
kind will do,” said the clerk in an up 
town hotel as he signed a bar ticket 
and slid it across the counter to the 
jeall boy, according to the Denver Re- 
publican. 

“She?” queried the inquisitive stran- 
ger who was lounging over the register 
trying to decipher names in impossible 
chirography. 

“Yes, she,’ reiterated the clerk. “TI 
do not know what the bar would do for 
support if it were not for our lady vis- 
itors. I am willing to make a wager 
that fully half of the tickets I make 
out every day are for drinks that go 
up to the rooms occupied by ladies. 
The saddest thing about the matter is 
that the custom is growing more and 
more prevalent. 

“You can see what an easy thing it 
is. There is no publicity about it. At 
least on the outside there appears to be 
none. No bar to stand before nor any 
lobby to walk through. The lady cus- 
tomer has only to remain in her room 
and order innumerable cocktails or oth- 
er things sent up to an impersonal 
‘room 234.’ The bell boy alone knows; 
he is well tipped, and it does not make 
much difference what he thinks. 

“Lately I have been trying to find 
out what drinks are most popular with 
the ladies. They vary, of course, with 
the season; but, taking it all the year 
round, the Manhattan cocktail stands 
first. Good o!d rye whisky stands a 
close second and stays there during the 
12 months. I have sent up a quart bot- 
tle of whisky apiece every day for a 
week to women in this house. 

“Of course they were out for a ‘good 
old time.’ To the family at home it 
was coming down to Denver for a 
‘shopping trip,’ but in reality it is sim- 
ply to get down to the city where, in a 
big hotel, their identity can be lost, and 
then to drink, plain ‘booze’ away, with 
a day or two to sober up, and go home, 
explaining dark, black rings under the 
eyes by ‘the hard work of running 
around,to the bargain counters.’,” 


“We take no note of time but from 
its loss,’—Young, 
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oa Weekly newspaper devoted to the anions 
of Scriptural holiness. 

“First pure, then peaceable.” 

“For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” Abstain from every form of 
evil, and the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly,” 


REV. JAMES vapKo nN JR., Editor. 


OUR MOTTO: 


A METHODIST NEWSPAPER IN EVERY 
METHODIST HOME. 


ONE DOL LAR A YEAR, 


Send one or two cent stamps, money order, 
postal note, or registered letter. Do not use 
five, eight or ten-cent stamps. No receipt is 
sent for subscriptions, as the price of the 
paper is so low that money cannot be spent 
in stamps unnecessarily. The date on the 
address will be changed on the receipt of 
subscription price. 





Obituaries of fifty words or under, inserted 
free. Half a cent a word for all over fifty. 

Marriage notices not exceeding six lines, 
ten cents. 

Sample copies to any desired address. 





Address all communications to 
Rev. Fames Cannon, Fr., Black- 
stone, Va. 
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FARMVILLE DISTRICT—FOURTH 
ROUND. 

August 12-13, Burkeville. 

August 19-20, Prospect, Pamplins. 

August 25-26. Buckingham, Hanes’. 

August 26-27, West Buckingham, 

Centenary. 

September 2-3, Crewe. 





September 2-3, Blackstone, Cren- 
shaw. 

September 8-9, Cumberland, Cente- 
nary. 

September 15-16, Hyco, Shady Grove. 

September 16-17, South of Dan, Olive 
Branch. 

September 22-23, Amelia, Tabernacle. 

September 29-30, Chase City, Cente- 
nary. 

September 30, October 1, Clarksville, 
St. James. 

October 6-7, North Mecklenburg, 
Elbethel. 

October 7-8, Boydten. 


October 13-14, South Hill, Providence. 


October 14-15, Mecklenburg, Kings- 
wood. 

October 20-21, Prince Edward, 
Beulah. 

October 21-22, Charlotte, Smithville. 
October 27-28, West Lunenburg, 
Courthouse. 

November 3-4, Lunenburg, Provi- 
dence. 


November 11-12, Farmville, 
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OUR PRICES. 
Regular subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Till July 15th, 75 cents. 


In clubs of five or more, 65 cents. 


20TH CENTURY MOVEMENT. 

(Continued from first page.) 
Wesleyan Methodism. The first mem- 
ber of the Methodist family to approve 
of this movement of the old mother 
Chureh and take action for joining 
heart and hand in the celebration was 
the M. &. Church, South. 

The last session of our General Con- 
ference, held in Baltimore, “unani- 
mously adopted a report providing for 
the proper celebration of the new cen- 
tury’s birth,and advised that the thank- 
offering should be devoted to the cause 
of Christian education.” 

But why should this movement be 
directed to the cause of Christian edu- 


cation? What has the Methodist 
Church to do with education? Are 
they not a peor, ignorant, unlearned 


and faratical sect? Alas! there are 
many Methodists who are ignorant and 
uniearned as to the history of their 
Church, and know not how to refute 
the sneers and slanders often promul- 
gated by those who are as ignorant of 
the facts as they are themselves. 

What has Methodism te do with edu- 
cation’ ‘Take a few facts. I quote a 
paragraph from Bishop Granbery’s ad- 
dress at the Centennial of Methodism 
in 1884, on “the Educational Work and 
Spirit of Methodism:” 

“The pirth-year of Methodism was 
1739; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church i784. In 1739 was laid the 
corner-stone of Kingwood School. 
The Christmas Conference of 1734 re- 
solved to establish Cokebury College, 
and its foundations were laid the next 
year. Church and school started to- 
gether. 

“To-day Methodism across the At- 
lantic is well supplied with literary and 
theological institutions. The General 
Conference of 1820 recommended that 
all the Annual Conferences should es- 
tablish seminaries within their bounda- 
ries. In this new world Methodism 
surpasses every other brarch of the 
Christian Church in number of col- 
leges and pupils. and in value of col- 
legiate property and endowments. 
These are facts.” 

Johv Wesley, the founder ot Metho- 
dism, came of a highly cultured and in- 
tellectual family. He enjoyed the best 
educational advantages of his day. 
“He was a man of great and varied 
learning, and did more than any other 
man oi his day to diffuse useful knowl- 
edge among the people.” 

One has truly said: ‘‘The Rev. John 
Wesley was among the foremost schol- 
ars of his own or any other times. As 
early as 1740 he had founded the great 
Kingswood. School in England, which 
has continued to flourish until the pres- 
ent day, and had it done nothing else, 
it would richly have paid Methodism 
and the world in the graduation of such 
a man as the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke. 
Mr. Wesley wrote grammars of Eng- 
lish, French, Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
languages; a “Short Roman Uistory,” 
a “Concise History of England,” a 
“Compendium of Logic,’ a “Treatise 
on Electricity,’ a “Compendium of 
Natural Philosophy,” and he was also 


the first to publish a ‘Complete 
Dictionary of the English Language.” 

Mr. Wesley’s scholarship stands the 
test to the present day. Not a trans- 
lation of any value was made by the 
reviewers of the Bible in our day that 
had not been made by John Wesley a 
hundred years before. Methodism, it 
has been truly said, was born in a 
university. It has inherited an edu- 
cational instinet. Of all people, the 
Methodists have a right to educate. 

But while Methodism was born in a 
university, it was born of God. This 
linked with indissoluble bonds educa- 
tion, and spiritual life. This is Chris- 
tian education. The first and great com- 
mandment demands that we not only 
love God with all our heart, but also 
with all our mind. 

“Getting knowledge is good, saving 
souls is better.” This was Wesley’s 
motto, and this is the position of the 
Methodist Church to-day. But saving 
souls and getting knowledge are not 
antagonistic. Christian education will 
teach our children to “grow in the 
grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

What results will follow the success 
of this movement in our Church? 

1. It will put on a sure and safe 
basis all our institutions of learning. 

2. It will make it possible for every 
boy or girl in Southern Methodism who 
desires an education to have the oppor- 
tunity to get it. 

3. The Christian institutions of 
learning will not only be in them- 
selves fortifications against the great 
enemy of God and man, but also train- 
ing schools, where men are tavght to 
become valiant seldiers, to do service 
for the Captain of their salvation. 

4. A great spiritual awakening will 
follow. When we bring the tithes into 
the store-house the windows will be 
opened and abundant blessings will be 
poured out on the Church. God chal- 
lenges the Church: “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the store-house, that there 
may be meat in Mine house, and prove 
Me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” Let us accept 
the challenge—bring in the tithes— 
pull back every bar and bolt of avarice 
and selfishness by which we have shut 
the windows of heaven, and let the 
blessings fall! 

Our ability to do what is asked is un- 
doubted. Weare not only able to raise 
$1,500,000—-an average of $1.04 per 
nember—but we are able to do a great 
deal more. 

Let every one adopt the motto: “I 
cannot do everything, but I can do 
something, and what I can do I ought 
to do, and what I ought to do by the 
grace of God I will do.” 

This movement has a meaning for 
each one cf us personally: 

1. It gives me an opportunity to do 
good; 2. It gives me the opportunity 
to leaye a blessing to those who come 
after me. Being dead, I shall yet speak 
to the generations tc come. 

Have you not been greatly blessed? 
To have a place in the Methodist 
amily is an unspeakable blessing. Do 
you value your birthright? 

To be a Methodist is to be descended 
from a noble ancestry. We do not, 








claim descent from the royal families 
of earth, but of the royal family and 
household of God. We claim close re- 
lationship with prophets and apostles, 
but better than all, we claim relation- 
ship to the Son of Mary and the Son of 
God. We are the children of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ. 

We Methodists do not believe in 
“apostolic succession,” so-called, but, 
thank God, the Methodist Church has 
never been without a succession of 
apostles—men whose hearts have been 
full of the Holy Ghost, and ready to 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation 
to every creature. 

Have you received no blessings from 
God’s hands? 

Read this card: 

1801— A Century Thank-O|fering. —1901. 
Cratiltude—Hope. 

In consideration 

1. Of God’s mercies to the world dur- 
ing the century about to close; 

2. Of the riches of His grace be- 
stowed upon the Church; 

3. Of what He has done through 
Methodism for the human race in gene- 
ral and for myself in particular— 

I hereby unite with the great Metho- 
dist host throughont the world in pre- 
senting to Him « centenary thank- 
offering, and pledge myself to give to 
the fund for Christian Mducation, be- 
ing raised by my Church, $.......... 
payable to the pastor of ............ 
church, or order, and desire the money 
to be applied to the most urgent needs 
of the institutions under the Randolph- 
Macon Board of Trustees. 

I will pay the money as follows: 


This card beseeches you by the mer- 
cies of God to present a grateful offer- 
ing upon His altar. No Methodist can 
afford to allow himself and his chil- 
dren to be left out of this movement. 
“T hereby unite with the great Metho- 
dist host throughout the world in pre- 
senting to Him a century thank-offer- 
ing.” 

“The great Methodist host through- 
out the world” are moving. Hear you 
not the tramp of this mighty army, and 
their songs of thanksgiving and praise 
unto the God of their salvation, as they 
march to meet the coming century! 

What an army—5,739,191 strong! 
Behold them as by divisions they pass 
in review! And they come not empty- 
handed; each soldier bears his thank- 
offering in his hand. See, here they 
come! The British Wesleyans, 772,- 
000, bearing $5,000,000; Irish Metho- 
dicm, 100,900, bearing $500,000; Aus- 
tralian Methodists, 180,000, bearing 
$900,000; United Free Methodists, 100,- 
000, bearing $500,000; Canadian Metho- 
dists, 278,000, bearing $1,000,000; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, 2,851,000, bearing $20,- 
000,000; M. EB. Churzh, South, 1,448,191, 
bearing $1,500,000—total, $29,400,000. 

listen! they are singing as Metho- 
dists only can sing: 


Children of the Heavenly King, 
As we journey, let us sing; 

Sing our Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His works and ways. 


We are travelling home to God, 
In the way our fathers trod; 
They are happy now, and we 
Soon their happiness shall see, 
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Behold this army as in solid phalanx 
it wheels in line to meet the twentieth 
century. The light of heaven shines 
upon every brow. I hear a mighty 
shout go up to heaven. Did vou catch 
the words? “We will rejoice in Thy 
salvation, and in the name of our God 
we will set up our banners!” 

O ye Methodists of the West Rich- 
mond District, fall in line—close up 
ranks—quick time—march, to meet the 
responsibilities of the 20th century. 

ss 

Bishop Thoburn, of the M. BE. Church, 
whose many years’ residence in India 
and China has given him an insight in- 
to Kastern affairs such as few Ameri- 
cans have, and who has only recently 
returned from China, has some very 
positive opinions on the methods which 
should be used to give China perma- 
nent peace. He thinks there never will 
be abiding peace in China until some 
powerful Christian government takes 
the work in hand, overthrows all the 
Chinese armies, establishes a vigorous 
government all through the interior 
and disarms the people, as has been 
done in India. He thinks the idea of 
maintaining the integrity of the pres- 
ent Chinese empire utterly hopeless, 
and that if the English speaking na- 
tions continue the policy embraced in 
that idea other countries will gradually 
absorb the empire, which he thinks 
would be deplored for centuries to 
come, both by the Chinese and the 
English speaking peoples. Of our re- 
lations to China, Bishop Thoburn said: 
“I think providence indicates some- 
what clearly our duty in the immediate 
present. As to the future, we can only 
trust to the development of events for 
further guidance. Without any plan- 
ning or seeking, we have heen placed 
in possession of the strongest naval 
position in the immediate vicinity of 
China. We are destined in the early 
future, unless we blindly refuse to ac- 
cept an opportunity which providence 
manifestly is offering to us, to become 
the strongest naval power in the Pa- 
cific. Nearly forty years ago a bril- 
liant Scotch writer published an arti- 
cle, in which he pointed out that the 
Pacific ocean was destined to become 
a great American lake. Our country 
lies face to face opposite China. We 
ought to maintain not only a strong 
positicn, but the leading position in 
that part of the world. At the pres- 
ent time our leaders are trusting al- 
together too much to Secretary Hay’s 
agreement with Huropean powers to 
maintain an open door in China. That 
agreement is worth nothing whatever 
unless the American government is 
prepared to enforce its terms if neces- 
sary. Russia could promise to-day and 
to-morrow quietly inform our govern- 
ment that, owing to the change of 
boundary lines, it had been found ne- 
cessary to introduce a common fiscal 
system throughout the empire. In 
such a case the promise given to Mr. 
Hay would not be worth the ink used 
in writing it. I think five or six of our 
strongest men-of-war should have been 
sent at once to the Chinese coast, and 
a force of not less than ten thousand 
troops as quickly as possible, in order 
that the world should be convinced 
that we know our rights, and dare to 
maintain them,” 


Religious News. 


REPORT ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Farmville District. 


It goes without saying that the Sun- 
day school is a very important adjunct 
of the Church. Nor has this impor- 
tance been in any wise diminished by 
the various societies that have been in- 
troduced into the Church of late years. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Epworth League, and other 
organizations of the Church, are effect- 
ing good, but do not, and cannot, and 
were not intended to supersede the 
work of the Sunday school. The Sun- 
day school is the spiritual nursery and 
training school of the Church. With 
her full and hearty assistance the 
Church has always prospered. With- 
out her co-operation, the Church must 
languish, and especially so in this pres- 
ent day. Is it not, however, to be 
feared that in the multiplication of so- 
cieties the Sunday school may be 
slighted or minified and its efficiency 
and influence thereby to some extent 
crippled? Indeed, is it not a fact that 
some such result has already been 
reached in the Sunday school at large? 
But whether the multiplication of so- 
cieties in the Church has or has not 
injured the Sunday school, this fact 
is beyond dispute: The people do not 
now attend Sunday school as they did 
in years gone by. 

We all know that in this day of tran- 
sition and radical revolution in almost 
everything relating to man, it is not 
fashionable for adult peopYe to attend 
Sunday school. Many others also cease 
to attend this service shortly after they 
reach their teens. As a result of this, 
there is a much larger per cent. of 
Biblical ignorance among the people 
than there was a generation or two 
ago. It is a sad fact for the Church, 
and yet it is true, that Biblical knowl- 
edge has not advanced commensu- 
rately among the people with other de- 
partments of knowledge. On the other 
hand, it seems to have sadly retro- 
graded. In proof of this statement I 
quote from a recent article in the “‘Lit- 
erary Digest’: 

“The prevalent ignorance of the 
Bible among many classes to-day, often 
commented upon of late, has led Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, President of the 
Western Reserve University, to ex- 
amine college students on the subject. 
The result of his work he has given 
in an article in ‘The Century’ for May, 
entitled ‘Significant Ignorance About 
the Bible.’ Dr. Thwing selected from 
Tennyson's works a number of pas- 
sages containing Bible allusions and 
submitted these in an English exami- 
nation to the members of the Fresh- 
men class. Later on he gave the same 
questions to fifty-one young ladies in 
the Freshman class at a woman’s col- 
lege in the East. The young men were 
from central New York, northern Ohio, 
and western Pennsylvania, and the 
yourg women generally from New 
England. Their fathers were lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, business men, farm- 
ers. All the students were from com- 
munities where intelligence prevailed, 
and all, without exception, had some 
church affiliation, Both the young 
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men and young women were of the 
average college age of twenty.” 

I quote a few of Dr. Thwing’s selec- 
tions to give the Conference an idea 
of the questions propounded to these 
young students: 

“My sin was a thorn among the 
thorns that girt thy brow.” “As 
manna on my wilderness.” ‘“Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon.” “Ruth among the 
fields of corn.” “Stiff as Lot’s wife.” 
“Arimathaean Joseph.” “Not red like 
Iscariots’s.””’ “A Jacob’s ladder falls.” 
“Till you find the deathless angel seat- 
ed in the vacant tomb.” 


The “‘ New York Sun” makes the fol- 
lowing study of the answers: 


“Of the eighty-five students to whom 
the examination paper was submitted, 
a quarter knew nothing of the crown 
of thorns or the manna; about thirty 
(Dr. Thwing gives the exact numbers 
in each case) could not explain the 
striking of the rock, or the angel that 
wrestled with Jacob, or Jacob’s ladder; 
about forty could not recall the story 
of Esau, or that of Ruth, or the mark 
of Cain, or the angel seated in the va- 
cant tomb. Curiously enough, all of 
the girls but three could tell about 
Lot’s wife, and all but ten about the 
serpent; while twenty-two men out of 
thirty-four knew nothing of either. 
Hezekiah’s shadow floored seventy-five 
of the eighty-five; Jonah’s gourd 
stumped sixty-six; while Joshua’s 
moon and Peter’s sheet numbered sixty 
victims each. Some amusing examples 
of wrong answers are given: Iscariot 
means the cross on which Christ was 
crucified; Arimathaean Joseph was 
Christ’s father, and several tell of his 
coat of many colors; Ruth was ‘griev- 
ing for her children,’ and Jonah’s 
gourd is an ‘allusion to the emesis of 
Jonah by the whale.’ ’ 


Now, if such a condition of things 
is true of the people of the North, it is 
similarly true of the people of the 
South; and the inference drawn from 
the above facts is plain; the Bible is 
not read or taught as it used to be. 
Who will suggest a remedy for this 
trouble? 


It has been said, and said truly, that 
it is much easier to point out a defect 
than it is to remedy the same. But 
surely something is gained, and some- 
thing of importance, when there is 
pointed out to sensible and consecrated 
people a radical evil that is threaten- 
ing the Church. It is something to 
designate and appreciate a _ trouble, 
even although at the time we may see 
no means of curing such trouble; for 
it will put us on our guard, it will put 
us on our mettle, and it will make us 
think and devise means of accompish- 
ing that which seemed at first to pre- 
sent only insuperable difficulties. 


Your committee has heard with in- 
terest the various reports from the 
charges on the district, and is pleased 
to report that the Sunday school work 
generally is in good condition. WLibra- 
ries and Sunday school literature, we 
learn from reports, are needed in right 
many schools. We urge our pastors 
and superintendents to supply their 
schools with these very important 
helps just as soon as possible. 


Let us not negiect our Sunday 
schools in any way, remembering that 


ema enl anern en ate tenn 


what the Sunday school is the Church 
will largely be. 
Respectfully, 
BASCOM DEY, 
R. H. MARKS, 
J. H. WALL. 


ee 
A DIALOGUE. 


Bro. A.: My assessments for the 
families of our deceased brethren for 
the past year, who were members of 
the brotherhood, were many, and it was 
with difficulty that I met them, but 
there was no money that I gave more 
willingly than this, none which I 
thought had more of the approval of 
the Lord Jesus. 

Bro. B.: Yes; I was at the house of 
Bro. W.’s widow when her son brought 
the letter from the post-office, which 
brought the check containing the as- 
sessment due her and her children on 
her husband’s death. I shall never for- 
get the grateful tears that flowed down 
her face, worn with watching and nurs- 
ing at her husband’s bedside, as she said: 
“Mary and Tom can go to school now; 
they can wear decent and comfortable 
clothing; Tom can get his overcoat; 
Mary can get her shoes; we can pay old 
debts; we need not ask credit.” I 
wish our people could have witnessed 
that scene. We would have hundreds 
of non-beneficiary members to sub- 
seribe to our brotherhood, where now 
we have only tens. 
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TEMPERANCE MASS-MEETING. 


There will be held a Temperance 
mass-meeting on Turlington’s camp 
ground on August 19th, 20th; and 2ist 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Rev. F. 
M. Edwards has kindly consented to 
speak for us, as well as other local 
talent. 

Miss Lee Glencora Cook, who so 
charmed our youths and maidens last 
spring, will be with us in addresses, 
recitations, and songs. Mr. Eure will 
have charge of the music. All singers 
are invited. We expect eminent preach- 
ers from a distance, of which there will 
be further notice next week. 

The Loyal Temperance Legion will 
take prominent parts in the exercises 
on Sunday afternoon. We hope all the 
pastors and their congregations in easy 
distance will be with us on Sunday, 
19th, to help forward this grand work, 
by their presence and words of good 
cheer. 

Committee: Mrs. Sue James, Mrs. 
George Elmore, Jr., Mrs. Bettie A. Rue. 
—Farmer and Fisherman. 
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MEBTING OF METHODIST 
PREACHERS. 


Owing to the absence of both the 
president and vice-president, there was 
no meeting of the Methodist preachers 
yesterday. The following members 
were present: Revs. W. C. Vaden, W. 
R. Proctor, J. N. Latham, 8. C. Hatch- 
er, J. W. Carroll, Graham H. Lambeth, 
J. R. Meredith, E. H. Rawlings, Paul 
Bradley, R. T. Waterfield, J. F. Carey, 
and J. W. Crider. After spending an 
hour in social conversation, they re- 
tired by common consent.—Virginian- 
Pilot, 


NO 
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DR. TALMAGE SAYS TRIUMPH OF THE 
WICKED IS SHORT. 


Explains the Cause of Pious 


Failures—Vlee 


Many 
From ‘Temptation, 
Be 


ning Away From Evil, 


Calamity May Averted by Run- 


WASHINGTON, 8.—From an old 
time battle scene Dr. Talmage in this 
discourse makes some startling sugges- 
tions as to the best styles of Christian 
work and points out the reason of so 
many pious failures; text, Joshua viii, 
7, “Then shall ye rise up from the am- 
bush and seize upon the city.” 

One Sabbath evening, with my fam- 
lly around me, we were talking over 
the scene of the text. In the wide open 
eyes and the quick interrogations and 
the blanched cheeks I realized what a 
thrilling drama it was. There is the 
old city, shorter by name than any 
other city in the ages, spelled with two 
letters, A, I, Ai. Joshua and his men 
want to take it. How to do it is the 
question. On a former occasion, in a 
straightforward, face to face fight, 
they had been defeated, but now they 


are going to take it by ambuscade. Gen- 


eral Joshua has two divisions in his 
army. The one division the battle 
worn commander will lead himself, 


the other division he sends off to en- 
camp in an ambush on the west side of 
the city of Ai. No torches, no lanterns, 
no sound of heavy battalions, but 380,- 
000 swarthy warriors moving in si- 
lence, speaking only in a whisper; no 
clicking of swords against shields, lest 
the watchmen of Ai discover it, and 
the stratagem be a failure. If the roist- 
ering soldier in the Israelitish army 
forgets himself, all along the line the 
word is “Hush!” 

Joshua takes the other division, the 
one with which he is to march, and 
puts it on the north side of the city of 
Ai and then spends the night in recon- 
noitering in the valley. There he is, 
thinking over the fortunes of the com- 
. ing day with something of the feelings 
of Wellington the night before Water- 
loo or of Meade and Lee the night be- 
fore Gettysburg. There he stands in 
the night and says to himself: “Yonder 
is the division in ambush on the west 
side of Ai. Here is the division I have 
under my especial command on the 
north side of Ai. There is the old city 
slumbering in its sin. Tomorrow will 
be the battle.” Look! The morning 
already begins to tip the hills. The 
military officers of Ai look out in the 
morning very early, and, while they 
do not see the division in ambush, they 
behold the other divisions of Joshua, 
and the ery “To arms! To arms!” rings 
through all the streets of the old town, 
and every sword, whether hacked and 
bent or newly welded, is brought out, 
and all the inhabitants of the city of 
Ai peur through the gates, an infuriat- 
ed torrent, and their cry is, “Come, 
we'll make quick work with Joshua 
and his troops!” 

No sooner had these people of Ai 
come out against the troops of Joshua 
than Joshua gave such a command as 
he seldom gave—‘“Fall back!” Why, 
they could not believe their own ears! 
Is Joshua’s courage failing him? The 
retreat is beaten, and the Israelites are 
flying, throwing blankets and canteens 
on every side under this worse than 
Bull Run defeat. And you ought to 
hear the soldiers of Ai cheer and cheer 
and cheer. Sut they huzza too soon. 
The men lying in ambush are straining 
their vision to get some signal from 
Joshua that they may know what time 
to drop upon the city. Joshua takes 
his buruished sneas. glittering in the 


VICTORY IN RETREAT | 





ty — “SPR 
sun [ike a shaft of Toom, and points 
it toward the city, and when the men 
up yonder in the ambush see it with 
hawklike swoop they drop upon Aji 
and without stroke of sword or stab 
of spear take the city and put it to the 
torch. 

So much for the division that was in 
ambush. How about the division under 
Joshua’s command? No sooner does 
Joshua stop in the flight than all his 
men stop with him, and as he wheels 
they wheel, for in a voice of thunder 
he cried “Halt!” one strong arm driving 
back a torrent of flying troops. And 
then, as he points his spear through 
the golden light toward that fated city, 
his troops know that they are to start 
for it. What a scene it was when the 
division in ambush which had taken 
the city marched down against the 
men of Ai on the one side, and the 
troops under Joshua doubled up their 
enemies from the other side, and the 
men of Ai were caught between these 
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two hurricanes of Israelitish courage, ° 


thrust before and behind, stabbed in 
breast and back, ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones of 
God’s indignation! Woe to the city of 
Ai! Cheer for Israel! 

Victorious Retreat, 

Lesson the first: There is such a 
thing as victorious retreat. Joshua’s 
falling back was the first chapter in 
his successful besiegement. And there 
are times in your life when the best 
thing you can do is to run. You were 
once the victim of strong drink. The 
demijohn and the decanter were your 
fierce foes. They came down upon you 
with greater fury than the men of Ai 
upon the men of Joshua. Your only 


safety is to get away from them. Your 
dissipating companions will come 
around you for your overthrow. Run 


for your life! Fall back! 
from the drinking saloon! [Tall back 
from the wine party! Your flight is 
your advance; your retreat is your vie- 
fory. There is a saloon down on the 
next street that has almost been the 
ruin of your soul. Then why do you 
go along that street? Why do you not 
pass through some other street rather 
than by the place of your calamity? 
A spoonful of brandy taken for medic- 
inal purposes by a map who 20 years 
before had been reformed from drunk- 


enness hurled into inebriety and the 
grave one of the best friends I ever 


had. Retreat is victory! 
Turn Your Back on Unbelief, 
Here is a converted infidel. He is so 
strong now in his faith in the gospel 


Fall back 





he says he can read anything. What 
are you reading? Bolingbroke? An- 


drew Jackson Davis’ tracts? Tyndall's 
Glasgow university address? Drop 
them and run. You will be an infidel 
before you die unless you quit that. 
These men of Ai will be too much for 
you. Turn your back on the rank and 
file of unbelief. Fly before they cut 
you with their swords and transfix you 
with their javelins. There are people 
who have been well nigh ruined be- 
eause they risked a foolhardy expedi- 
tion in the presence of mighty and 
overwhelming temptations, and the 
men of Ai made a morning meal of 
them. 

So, also, there is victorious retreat in 
the religious world. Thousands of 
times the kingdom of Christ has seem- 
ed to fall back. When the blood of the 
Scotch Covenanters gave a deeper dye 
to the heather of the highlands, when 
the Vaudois of France chose extermi- 
nation rather than make an unehris- 
tian surrender, when on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day mounted assassins rode 
through the streets of Paris, erying 


“Kill! Bloodletting is good in August! 
Kill!) Death to the Huguenots! Kill!’ 


when Lady Jane Grey’s head rolled 
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from the executioner’s block, when 
Calvin was imprisoned in the castle, 
when John Knox died for the truth, 
when John Bunyan lay rotting in Bed- 
ford jail, saying, “If God will help me 
and my physical life continues, 1 will 
stay here until the moss grows on my 
eyebrows rather than give up my 
faith,” the days of retreat for the 
chureh were days of victory. 

The pilgrim fathers fell back from 
the other side of the sea to Plymouth 
Rock, but now are marshaling a con- 
tinent for the Christianization of the 


world. The chureh of Christ falling 
back from Piedmont, falling back 
from Rue St. Jacques, falling back 


from St. Denis, falling back from Wurt- 
temberg castles, falling back from the 
Brussels market place, yet all the time 
triumphing. Notwithstanding all the 
reverses which the cbureh of Christ 
suffers, what do we see today? 
Twelve thousand missionaries of the 
cross on heathen grounds; eighty thou- 
sand ministers of Jesus Christ in this 
land; at least four hundred millions of 
Christians on the earth. Falling back, 
yet advancing until the old Wesleyan 
hymn will prove true: 

The Lion of Judah shall break the chain 

And give us the victory again and again! 

But there is a more marked illustra- 
tion of victorious retreat in the life of 
our Joshua, the Jesus of the ages. 
Virst falling back from an appalling 
height to an appalling depth, falling 
from celestial hills to terrestrial val- 
leys, from throne to manger; yet that 
did not seem to suftice him as a ce- 
treat. Falling back still farther from 
Bethlehem to Nazareth, from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, back from Jerusalem to 
Golgotha, back from Golgotha to the 
mausoleum in the rock, back down 
over the precipices of perdition until he 
walked amid the caverns of the eter- 
nal captives and drank of the wine 
of the wrath of Almighty God, amid 
the Ahabs and the Jezebels and the 
Belshazzars. Oh, men of the pulpit 
and men of the pew, Christ’s descent 
from heaven to earth does not measure 
half the distance! It was from glory 
to perdition. He descended into hell. 
All the records of earthly retreat are 
as nothing compared with this falling 
back. Santa Anna, with the fragments 
of his army flying over the plateaus of 
Mexico, and Napoleon and his army re- 
treating from Moscow into the awful 
snows of Russia are not worthy to be 
mentioned with this retreat, when all 
the powers of darkness seemed to be 
pursuing Christ as he fell back until 
the body of him who came to do such 
wonderful things lay pulseless and 
stripped. Methinks that the city of Ai 
was not so emptied of its inhabitants 
when they went to pursue Joshua as 
perdition was emptied of devils when 
they started for the pursuit of Christ, 
and he fell back and back, down lower, 
down lower, chasm below chasm, pit 
below pit, until he seemed to strike the 
bottom of objurgation and scorn and 
torture. Oh, the long. loud. jubilant 
shout of hell at the defeat of the Lord 
God Almighty! 

Triumph of the Wicked Is Short, 

But let not the powers of darkness 
rejoice quite so soon. Do you hear 
that disturbance in the tomb of Arima- 
thea? I hear the sheet rending! What 
means that stone hurled down the side 
of the hill? Who is this coming out? 
Push him back! The dead wust not 


stalk in this open sunlight. Oh, it is 
our Joshua. Let him come out. He 


comes forth and starts for the city. He 
takes the spear of the Roman guard 
and points that way. Church militant 
marches up on one side, and the 
chureh triumphant marches down on 
the other side. And the powers of 
darkness heing carcht hetiween these 





ranks of celestiaT an@ terrestial vator 
nothing fs left of them save just 
enough to illustrate the direful over: 
throw of hell and our Joshua's eternal 
victory. On his head be all the crowns, 
In his hands be all the scepters. At 
his feet be all the human hearts: and 
here, Lord, is one of them 

Lesson the second: The trinmph of 
the wicked is short. Did you ever see 
an army ina panic? There is nothing 
so uncontrollable. If you had stood 
at Long bridge, Washington. during 
the opening of our sad civil war, you 
would know what it is to see an army 
run. And when those men of Ai looked 
out and saw those men of Joshua ina 
stampede they expected easy work. 
They would seatter them as the 
equinox the leaves. Oh, the gleeful 
and jubilant descent of the men of Al 
upon the men of Joshua! But their 
exhilaration was brief. for the tide of 
battle turned, and these quondam con- 


qnerors left their miserable CAICASSES 
in the wilderness of Bethaven. So it 


always is. The triumph of the wicked 
is short. You make $20,000 at the gam- 
ing table. Do you expect to keep it? 
You will die in the poorhouse. You 
make a fortune by iniquitous traffic. 
Do you expect to keep it? Your mon- 
ey will scatter, or it will stay long 
enough to curse your children after 
you are dead. Call over the roll of 
bad men who prospered and see how 
short was their prosperity. For awhile, 
like the men of Ai, they went from 
conquest to conquest, but after awhile 
disaster rolled back upon them, and 
they were divided into three parts. 
Misfortune took their property, the 
grave took their body and the lost 
world took their soul. 1 am always 
interested in the building of palaces 
of dissipation. I like to have them 
built of the best granite and have the 
rooms made large and to haye the pil- 
lars made very firm. God is going to 
conquer them, and they will be turned 
into asylums and art galleries and 
churches. The stores in which fraud- 
ulent men do business, the splendid 
banking institutions where the presi- 
dent and cashier put all their property 
in their wives’ hands and then fail for 
$500,000, all these institutions are to 
become the places where honest Chris- 
tian men do business. 

How long will it take your boys to 
get through your ill gotten gains? The 
wicked do not live out half their days. 
For awhile they swagger and strut 
and make a great splash in the news- 
papers, but after awhile it all dwindles 
down into a brief paragraph: “Died 
suddenly, April 8, 1900. at 35 years of 
age. Relatives and fricnds of the fam- 
ily are invited to attend the funeral on 
Wednesday at 2 o'clock from bis late 
residence on Madison square.  Inter-_ 
ment at Greenwood or Oak Hill.” 
Some of them jumped off the docks. 
Some of them took prussie acid. Some 
of them fell under the snap of a Der- 
ringer pistol. Some of them spent 
their days in a lunatic asylum. Where 
are William Tweed and his associates? 
Where are Ketcham and Swartwout, 
absconding swindlers? Where are 
James Fisk. the libertine, and all the 
other misdemeanants? The wicked do 
pot live out half their days. Disem- 
bogue, O world of darkness! Come 
up, Hildebrand and Henry I] and 
Robespierre. and, with blistering and 
blaspheming and asben lips, hiss out, 
“The triumph of the wicked is short.” 

Lesson the third: How much may be 
accomplished by lying in ambush for 
opportunities. Are you hypercritical 
of Joshua’s maneuver? Do you say 
that it was cheating for bim to take 
that city by ambuscade? Was it wrong 
for Washington to kindle campfires on 
Jersey heights giving the imoression 
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to the opposing force that a great army 
Was encamped there when there was 
none at all? I answer, if the war was 
right. then Joshua was right in his 
stratagem. He violated no flag of 
truce. He broke no treaty, but by a 
lawful ambuscade captured the city of 
Ai. Oh, that we all knew bow to lie 
in ambush for opportunities to serve 
God! The best of our opportunities do 
not lie on the surface, but are secreted. 
By tact, by stratagem, by Christian am- 
buscade, you may take almost any cas- 
tle of sin for Christ. Come up toward 
men with a regular besiegement of ar- 
gument, and you will be defeated, but 
just wait until the door of their hearts 
is set ajar, or they are off their guard, 
or their severe caution is away from 
home, and then drop in on them from a 
Christian ambuscade. There has been 
many a man up to his chin in scientific 
portfolios which proved there was no 
Christ and no divine revelation, his 
pen a scimeter flung into the heart of 
theological opponents, who neverthe- 
less has been discomfited and captured 
for God by some little 3-year-old child 
who has got up and put her snowy 
arms around his sinewy neck and ask- 
ed some simple question about God. 

Oh, make a flank, movement! Steal a 
march on the devil! Cheat that man 
into heaven! A $5 treatise that will 
stand all the laws of homiletics may 
fail to do that which a penny tract of 
Christian entreaty may accomplish. 
Oh, for more Christians in ambuscade 
—not lying in idleness, but waiting for 
a quick spring, waiting until just the 
right time comes! Do not talk to a 
man about the vanity of this world on 
the day when he has bought some- 
thing at “12” and is going to sell it at 
“15.” But talk to him about the van- 
ity of the world on the day when he 
has bought something at “15" and is 
compelled to sell it at “12! Do not 
rub a man’s disposition the wrong 
way; do not take the imperative mood 
when the subjunctive mood will do 
just as well; do not talk in perfervid 
style to a phlegmatic nor try to tickle 
a torrid temperament with an icicle. 
You can take any man for Christ if 
you know how to get at him. Do not 
send word to him that tomorrow at 10 
o’clock you propose to open your bat- 
teries upon him, but come on him by a 
skillful, persevering, God directed am- 
buscade. 

Lesson the fourth: The importance 
of taking good aim. There is Joshua, 
but how are those people in ambush up 
yonder to know when they are to drop 
on the city, and how are these men 
around Joshua to know when they 
are to stop their flight and _ ad- 
vance? There must be some signal—a 
fignal to stop the one division and to 
&tart the other. Joshua, with a spear 
on which were ordinarily hung the 
colors of battle, points toward the city. 
He stands ip such a conspicuous posi: 
tion, and there is so much of the morn- 
ing light dripping from that spear tip. 
that all around the horizon they see it. 
It was as much as to say: “There is the 
city. Take it!” 
Take Good Aim. 

* God knows and we know that a 
great deal of Christian attack amounts 
to nothing simply because we do not 
take good aim. Nobody knows and we 
do not know ourselves which point we 
want to take when we ought to make 
up our minds what God will have us 
to do and point our spear in that direc- 
tion and then hurl our body, mind, 
soul, time, eternity at that one target. 
In our pulpits and pews and Sunday 
schools and prayer meetings we want 
to get a reputation for saying pretty 
things, and so we point our spear to- 
ward the flowers, or we want a reputa- 
tion for saying sublime things, and 
We point pur spaar toward the stars, or 





we want to gét a reputation’for nis- 
torical knowledge, and we point our 
spear toward the past, or we want to 
get a reputation for great liberality, so 
we swing our spear all around, while 
there is the old world, proud, rebellious 
and armed against all righteousness, 
and instead of running any farther 
away from its pursuit we ought to turn 
around, plant our foot in the strength 
of the eternal God, lift the old cross 
and point it in the direction of the 
world’s conquest till, the redeemed of 
earth, marching up from one side and 
the glorified of heaven marching down 
from the other side, the last battlement 
of sin is compelled to swing out the 
streamers of Emanuel. O church of 
God, take aim and conquer! 

I have heard it said, ‘‘Look out for a 
man who has only one idea; he is irre- 
sistible.’ I say look out for the man 
who has one idea, and that a deter- 
mination for soul saving. I believe God 
would strike me dead if I dared to 
point the spear in any other direction. 
Oh, for some of the courage and en- 
thusiasm of Joshua! He flung two 
armies from the tip of that spear. It is 
sinful for us to rest unless it is to get 
stronger muscle and fresher brain and 
purer heart for God’s work. I feel on 
my head the hands of Christ in a new 
ordination. Do you not feel the same 
omnipotent pressure? There is a work 
for all of us. Oh, that we might stand 
up side by side and point the spear to- 
ward the city! It ought to be taken. 
It will be taken. Our cities are drift- 
ing off toward loose religion or what 
is called “liberal Christianity,” which 
is so liberal that it gives up all the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Bible; so liberal 
that it surrenders the rectitude of the 
throne of the Almighty. That is liber- 
ality with a vengeance. Let us decide 
upon the work which we as Christian 
men have to do and in the strength of 
God go to work and do it. 

It is comparatively easy to keep on a 
parade amid a shower of bouquets and 
hand clapping and the whole street full 
of enthusiastic huzzas, but it is not so 
easy to stand up in the day of battle, 
the face blackened with smoke, the 
uniform covered by the earth plowed 
up by whizzing bullets and bursting 
shells, half the regiment cut to pieces, 
and yet the commander crying ‘“For- 
ward, march!” ‘Then it requires old 
fashioned valor. My friends, the great 
trouble of the kingdom of God in 
this day is the cowards. They do 
splendidly on a parade day and at com- 
munion, when they have on their best 


clothes of Christian profession, but in | 


the great battle of life. at the first 


sharpshooting of skepticism, they 
dodge. they fall back. they break ranks. 
We confront the et vy. We open the 


battle against fraud. and, lo. we find 
on our side a great many people who do 
not try to pay their debts. And we 
open the battle against intemperance, 
and we find on our side a great many 
people who drink too much. 
open the battle against profanity, and 
we find on our side a great many 
men who make hard speeches. And 
we open the battle against infidelity, 
and, lo, we find on our side a great 
many men who are not sure about the 
book of Jonah. And while we ought to 
be massing our troops and bringing 
forth more than the united courage of 
Austerlitz and Waterloo and Gettys- 
burg we have to be spending our time 
in hunting up ambusecades. There are 
a great many in the Lord’s army who 
would like to go out on a campaign 
with satin slippers and holding uim- 
brellas over their heads to keep off the 
heavy dew and having rations of can- 
vasback duck and lemon custards. 
If they cannot have them, they want 


togo home, They think itis unhealthy 


And we} 


among so many ouTleTs! 
Divine Mercy. 

I believe that the next year will be 
the most stupendous year that heaven 
ever ‘saw The nations are quaking 
‘now with the coming of God. It will 
‘be a year of successes for the men of 
Joshua. but of doom for the men of Ai. 
You put your ear to the rail track, and 
you cap hear the train coming miles 
away. So 1 put my ear to the ground, 
and | hear the thundering on of the 
lightning train of God’s mercies and 
judgments. The mercy of God is first 
to be tried upon this nation. It will be 
preached in the pulpits, in theaters, on 
the streets—everywhere. People will 
be invited to accept the mercy of the 
gospel, and the story and the song and 
the prayer will be “mercy.” But sup- 
pose they do not accept the offer of 
‘mercy—what then? Then God will 
‘come with.his judgments, and the 
grasshoppers will eat the crops, and 
'the freshets will devastate the valleys, 
and the defalcations will swallow the 
imoney markets, and the fires will burn 
the cities, and the earth will quake 
‘from pole to pole. Year of mercies and 
‘of judgments; year of invitation and 
of warning; year of jubilee and of woe. 
Which side are you going to be on— 
‘with the men of Ai or the men of 
Joshua? Pass over this Sabbath into 
‘the ranks of Israel. I would clap my 
‘hands at the joy of your coming. You 
will have a poor chance for this world 
and the world to come without Jesus. 
You cannot stand what is to come up- 
on you and upon the world unless you 
have the pardon and the comfort and 
the help of Christ. Come over! On 
this side are your happiness and safe- 
ty: on the other side are disquietude 
and despair. lLHternal defeat to the 
‘men of Ai! Eternal victory to the men 
of Joshua! 

(Copyright, 1900, by Louis Klopsch.] 
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iE) L. 0. TUCKER, 
Blackstone, Va. 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


Office hon-cs—9 A.M. to6 P.M. 


D® sit 


SPENCER, 
Blackstone, Va. 


DRUGGIST. 


Paints, * Oils, * Druggists’ * Sundries 


Oor, Main and Broad, Blackstone, Va 








CHAS. M. WALSH 


STEAM 
MARBLE & GRANITE WORKS, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Manufacturer and dealerin— 








Monuments, Headstones, 


TOMBS, Etc. 


—Also— 


Iron and Wire Fencmg 


—F'or— 


Cemetery and 
Other Purvoses 


7 Designs sent free to any 
application, if ag of Ceceased and some 
imit as to price given. Work delivered 
at any depot, and entire satisfaction gua 
anteed 





address, on 


















THROUGH Typ 

ManyLana,"ts ,. : 
Vincinia, Onto, es [ 
West Virawwa, WV, reer 
ane) meer =) 


LURAY 
GROTTOES 
NATURAL BRIDGE 
MOUNTAIN LAKE 

BRISTOL 
KNOXVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 


BIRMINGHAM 







MEMPHIS 
ye y OR owas 
CHILLICOTHE \ oh: 


—~" 
COLUMBUS, VC4°0 lo ome) 
AND THE NUPTHWcsT, 


chwest, Sle, 


Write for Rates, Ma>s,Tine Tc 'es,Sleeping Car 
feservations Descriptise Pom; let: to anyfgentorto 


W.B.BEVILL,) ALLEN ’fuc:, | * UE BRAGG, 
Generat Pass. Acenr, | Division Pas: 2~ -| Travertine Pass. Act 
ROANOKE VA. mar NAN CHE VA. 











CAVEATS, TRADE M: RKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. {\. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. gers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE ACE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year.’ 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 

F G SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 
ao Ga gy WASHINGTON, D.C. 








anything you invent or improve; also get 
CAVEAT, TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT or DESIGN 
PROTECTION. Send model, sketch, or photo. 
for free examination and advice. 


BOOK ON PATENTS FREE. NoAtrs 


fee before patent. 


‘oC. A- SNOW & CO. 


Patent Lawyers. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HE PAID THE PRICE, 
To-day there is no more devoted or 
evangelist than Mrs. 

Thousands of prison- 


more beloved 

Maud B. Booth, 
ers count her as their personal friend, 
and she has helped hundreds of dis- 
charged convicts to honorable and use- 
ful lives. 

Men in prison are usually ready to 
pretend anything in order to gain an 
earlier release or increased privileges, 
and can assume penitence and piety 
without undergoing any real moral 
change. But to show that religion 
makes thorough work with the worst 
material, Mrs. Booth tells the following 
story, which is only one of many in 
work. She 
is known among the prison population 
“Little Mother,” and she calls 


her experience of prison 


as the 
the unfortunates ‘“‘my boys.” 

One convict, who attended chapel on 
a certain Sunday morning when she 
spoke, was of the most hardened class. 
His was a crime committed in cold 
blood, not by impulse, or under the 
crazing influence of drink. The man 
had been a constant menace to the 
community—a depraved criminal, from 
whose nature the last spark of good 
seemed to have been snuffed out. 

As he sat there with his thousand 
fellow-convicts—all in uniforms of 
striped gray—his face wore an ugly 
A patter of hands announced 
the entrance of the Little Mother. His 
mates were all applauding her as she 
walked up the aisle. His face softened 
as he caught the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, and he was soon smiling and 
clapping as heartily as the rest. 

Mrs. Booth began to speak. She was 
Christ’s messenger of love, and touched 
but lightly on the past. Her words set 
before the men a future promise and 
a divine hope for all. Many a long un- 
caring hearer hung his head and re- 
called his own ideal of himself in bet- 
ter days. To “Tom,” as we will call 
him, the address, and the whole service 
of the hour, came like an awakening 
shock. Here was something he had 
never dreamed of before. Could he at- 
tain the manhood for which the lady 
pleaded? 

For months he worked as if in a 
trance. Unconsciously his turbid soul 
was casting its dregs. His gentle 
teacher had given him a new thought, 
and slowly something like a pure am- 
bition and an honest wish began to 
erystallize round it. 

The next time Mrs. Booth came Tom 
was in a fever. His mind had been 
wrought up to keen expectation. His 
dead gpnscience lived again. The wick- 
edness in which he had hitherto de- 
lighted had become loathsome to him. 
The thought of a happy future out of 
prison, away from old associates, thrill- 
ed him with passionate hope. He had 
only a year more of a long sentence 


sneer. 


to serve. 

When the Little Mother had ceased 
speaking, she sang, “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.’’ The prisoners joined in—by 
twos, by threes, then in a mighty cho- 
rus. Tom sang before he knew it. 
Then he found himself upon his feet. 
The lady had ealled for volunteers to 
start a prison league. 

“T’ll be one,’”’ said Tom. 

I‘ifteen other convicts rose. 

Soon after this Tom had an inter- 


view with Mrs. Booth, confessed to her 
his life and his aspirations for the fu- 
ture. He told her all but one thing. 

When she went away, believing in 
his conversion, Tom’s torture began. 
Should he confess this one secret or 
not? He had committed a crime for 
which an innocent person was serving 
ten years, and a confession would add 
so much time—it seemed an eternity— 
to his own imprisonment, just when he 
was on the verge of freedom. 

The poor fellow was facing the 
fiercest temptation of his life. His re- 
ligion was undergoing its test. Should 
he choose hypocrisy and freedom, or 
punishment and honor? 

At last he knew and felt what Chris- 
tian sincerity costs. Spent, after days 
of conflict, such as only the Master 
himself could understand, Tom went 
to the warden and told his whole story. 

“Warden,” said he, ‘what I have 
said is true. I'll take my time like a 
man. They can imprison my body, but 
now my soul is forever free.” 

He had paid the price of his religion, 
and paid it grandly.—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 

Ss 
ELECTION OF A PROFESSOR. 

A special dispatch to the News last 
night from Ashland, Va., stated that 
the committee from the Randolph-Ma- 
con Board of Trustees appointed to se- 
cure a professor of history and eco- 
nomics for the College at Ashland, met 
on yesterday and engaged Professor 
W. E. Dodd, a very accomplished 
scholar and successful teacher. Pro- 
fessor Dodd took a course in his special 
department at Leipsic. 

es 


The three Methodist churches in this 
vicinity have united in a large tent- 
meeting, conducted by Revs. F. M. 
Watson and L. S. Pribble. 

Rev. G. W. Jones, wife and little 
daughter, of Norfolk, are at the par- 
sonage for several weeks. Mr. Jones 
will assist his father, Rev. A. A. Jones, 
in his meetings. The protracted meet- 
ings will begin Sunday, the 5th, at 
Shackelford’s chapel, with all-day ser- 
vices on Sunday.—Southside Sentinel. 

eo 


When Nelson was asked by his 
friend, Hardy, to put on a cloak to hide 
his stars which made him a mark for 
the French sharpshooters, who were 
huddled in the rigging of the man-of- 
war, he answered, “No; in honor I got 
them, in honor I will wear them, in 
honor I will die with them, if need be.” 
And the sun glittered on those stars, 
and Nelson became a mark for the foe. 

Duty to Christ is the way to glory. 
Let your uniform be seen. Do not 
fling on the cloak of compromise, and 
in a sneaking way hide the uniform 
that you wear as a child of God. Let 
your thin uniform be seen before men, 
before angels, before uevils. “Put on 
Christ,” says Paul. Let him be your 
uniform, your livery, your loadstar 
that will lead you home. 

=F Fe 

The Evangelist says: ‘‘Be conscious 
of the world to come, and you are saved 
from the snares of this present world. 
This is the old, old truth, and the world 
old struggle. We still keep up the fight 
with the sun which would blot from 
our thoughts the greater Unseen,” 
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1. LOCATION : 
VIRGINIA. 


2. PLANT: 
$149,000, 


3. ENDOW- 
MENT: 
$102,000. 


4, COURSES: 
ELECTIVE. 


5.. FACULTY : 


SS - —_ 








‘One of the fourteen First-Class Colleges for Women in the United States.’’ 


Official Report U. 8. Comm’r Education. 
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LYNCHBURG, VA. 





gas~ This College is named by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education as one of the fourteen colleges for 
women in the United States entitled to be classed in 
“Division A.’’*43a [See Official Report, page 1732. ] 
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Lynchburg—beautiful scenery, 
telegraph, telephone, street cars, modern facilities. 


Campus 20 acres, 


and cold water, etc. Front 365 feet. 


Near the foot of the Blue Ridge, in the residence suburbs of 
ealth-giving climate, railroad, 


Buildings new, modern; steam heat, gas, hot 
Four separate laborato- 


ries; excellent library; sky-lit art studios; large gymnasium. 


chapel, lecture rooms, music rooms, etc. 


toward current expenses. 
rent or taxes; 
every year. 
but to make noble, cultured women. 


to follow the bent of her natural talent. 
elective. Full courses in music and art. 


Full faculty of college grade. 
hundred and twenty-five students last session. 


The annual income from the endowment of $102,000 is applied 
The plant is exempt from charges for 
thus patrons get thousands of dollars free 
The purpose of the college is not to make money, 


Nine distinct elective courses lead to the A. B. degree, enabling 
the student, after the fundamental discipline has been secured, 
A. M. courses entirely 


Twenty-three instructors and two 
Professors se- 


lected for special ability in their departments, and for personal 


worth as men. 


6 PHYSICAL Large gymnasium, well equipped. Regular training for vigor 

CULTURE: and grace by competent directress. Out-door sports arranged 
for—tennis, basket ball, cycling, etc. 

7. HOME Officers and teachers and their families live with the students, 

LIFE: and help make their home life elevating and happy. Noble 


character is the ultimate end of our culture, and intimate asso- 


ciation one of the chief means. 


Special arrangements to aid teachers who wish to improve their preparation 
For catalogue, with full particulars, address 


CHANCELLOR WM. W. SMITH, A. M., LL. D:, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Randolph-Macon College, 
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ASHLAND, VA. 
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Rey. W. G. STARR, D. D., President. 
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The sixty-ninth session will begin 


SEPTHBMBER 20, 1900. 


For Catalogue apply to 


Fo Ce AW Ber eis a 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
ASHLAND, VA. 
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ANY OTHER WAY. 
Elizabeth P. Allen, in The Advance. 


“A telegram for Miss Archer.” 

Every head in the school room was 
lifted in quick surprise and expecta- 
tion. Florence Archer left her desk 
and went forward, with changing color, 
to receive the yellow envelope whose 
seal so often covers fateful messages. 

The message was clear and concise, 
but entirely inexplicable: “Take the 
9:00 P. M. express on P. & B. Meet me 
at Fluvana Junction, 8:00 A. M., to- 
morrow, Thursday.” 

The rest of the day was spent in hur- 
ried preparation. Many of Miss Arch- 
er’s friends opposed her going; even 
Miss Hall, the principal, seemed doubt- 
ful. 

“Surely, my dear, your father did not 
know the difficulties in the way, or he 
never would have made such a plan 
for you. Does he know that you will 
have to drive twelve miles after dark 
to meet this nine o’clock express?” 

“Certainly he does, Miss Hall. Father 
is perfectly familiar with all these 
routes,” answered Florence, who con- 
tinued her preparations amid the pro- 
tests of her friends. 

“Please, girls,” she cried at last, in 
desperation, “don’t mention the sub- 
ject again. My father is the wisest man 
I know; if there had been any other 
way better than this, he would have 
chosen that way. I am sure that he 
has made the best plan that could be 
made for me under the circumstances. 
Now, you must help, and not hinder 
- me.” 

This decided stand silenced Flor- 
ence’s troublesome advisers; it silenced 
her own doubts and anxieties for the 
timeless 

At last she was ready. for the first 
stage of the journey. It was very cold 
and dark when she started for her 
drive.. Part of the way the road was a 
narrow pass round the base of the cliff 
on the right, with a deep gorge on the 
left. Florence got out again and again 
and walked over the most dangerous 
places, while the driver led his horses. 

“How could my father give me such 
a journey?” she thought, and again 
she settled it with the loving answer of 
faith: “If there had been any other way 
that was better, father would have 
taken that way.” 

Altogether, it was a most uncomfort- 
able and tiresome journey, and it was 
» not until the lazy sun of another day 
had gotten up that Florence reached 
Fluvana Junction. 

Then from her father’s strong, loving 
arms she was set down in a ‘“‘vestibule 
limited,” and the first face to greet her 
there was her dear mother’s. 

When the three were comfortably 
seated, the father said: 

“Now, little daughter, I am prepared 
to answer questions without stint; but 
first let me ask one: What did you say 
when you read the telegram?” 

“Of course, I was surprised, father,” 
she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Of course I was perplexed.” 

“No doubt.” 

“T did wonder a little why you hadn’t 
told me more about it.” 

“Very naturally.” 

“Then’’—Florence’s sweet face was 
as bright as the new day—“‘‘then I just 
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said to them all, ‘My father has done 
the best he could; if there had been 
any other way for him to do that was 
better, he would have done that way.’ ” 

Her fond father gave her a bear’s 
hug; then Florence heard the story: 

Her mother, whose health was deli- 
cate, had been ordered to Florida, and 
had agreed to go only on condition that 
Florence should go with her. But the 
very day the decision was reached word 
came from the weather bureau that a 
big storm and a big drop in tempera- 
ture was travelling in from the west. 

“We had to outrun that storm, you 
see, Florence, for the mother’s sake; 
and the only way to get you in our 
possession was to give you that dis- 
agreeable night journey,’ said her 
father. 

“Was it disagreeable?” asked Flor- 
ence, lying back in delicious repose; “‘I 
had forgotten it. I would take a dozen 
such journeys gladly to go on such a 
lark with you and mother.” 

“T might have explained the situa- 
tion, but there was no time for a let- 
ter,” continued her father, ‘‘and even a 
long and costly telegram would have 
left you uneasy, for you would have 
feared that I was keeping back some- 
thing.”’ 

“T am sure I 'should.”’ 

“So, my child, I deliberately chose 
for you the physical discomfort and 
the mental perplexity.” 

“Your way was the very best possi- 
ble, father,” said the happy daughter. 

Florence accepted thankfully and 
joyously her happy winter. But as 
the years went on other trials, and 
difficulties, and doubts met her, as they 
meet every human being. She could 
not always see why they were sent; 
but always there rose before her that 
night’s journey, with its hidden mean- 
ing and its happy end. 

“Shall I not trust my Heavenly Fa- 
ther, too?’”’ Florence would ask her- 
self. “Do I not know that if there was 
any other way through life better for 
me than this, that my Father would 
have chosen that way for me?” 

Then faith would whisper: ‘When 
you see your Heavenly Father’s face, 
you will say to Him, too, ‘Thy way was 
the very possible way.’ ”’ 

& Se 

What other editors say about our 
liquor traffic in the Philippines: 

New York Observer: ‘‘The scorching, 
blistering shame is the mere introduc- 
tion of the liquor traffic into the is- 
lands. Example counts more with in- 
ferior races than does precept and 
prevalence of the drink habit in the 
army of occupation, even if confined to 
that army, would counteract a multi- 
tude of good influences. * * * The 
crime we are thus committing is the 
more heinous, because we have, under 
the plea of civilization and moralizing 
them, constituted ourselves. their 
guardians.” 

United Presbyterian: “The proof ap- 
pears to be conclusive that the occu- 
pation of Manila by our army has been 
followed by an enormous sale of in- 
toxicating liquors and a corresponding 
amount of drunkenness. Allowance 
may be made for the exaggeration of 
correspondents, but there remains 
abundant proof that the American sa- 
loon has gone with the American army, 
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and that both in the army and out of it, 
there is an immense amount of drunk- 
enness. This is a crime for which we 
cannot escape the responsibility—a 
crime against our own soldiers, and a 
crime against the Filipinos.” 

New Voice: “This appalling increase 
(in liquor exports to Manila) is the more 
significant in the light of the fact that 
in many of the staple articles of trade 
the exports have decreased. Vice- 
President Morton, of the Sante Fe rail- 
road, says: ‘The acquisition of the 
Philippines is not greatly increasing 
our trade across the Pacific. Year be- 


five thousand dollars, in addition to the 
forty-five thousand already subscribed, 
will be raised and a most imposing and 
attractive stone church erected; or sec- 
ond, the general plans will be some- 
what modified, if possible, and the cost 
of a stone church lowered about five 
thousand dollars; or, third, the entire 
plans will be redrawn and a brick 
church be erected. The following gen- 
tlemen were appointed members of the 
Finance Committee: Messrs. P. A. 
Krise, chairman; J. R. Gilliam, R. T. 
Watts, R. S. Jones, J. W. Ivey, W. E. 
Graves, and B. P. Thornhill, treasurer. 


fore last our exports to Manila were 
$200,000, and last year they were $400,- 
000, but the increase was greatly made 
up of the liquid traffic from Milwaukee 


and that country up there. Beer fol- 
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esha Ue Blackstone to call at our nicely 
eiiilialidoiddait ai aa BUILD- most FITTED-UP STORE 


where you will find every- 
thing kept in a 
FIRST-CLASS, 
UP-TO-DATE 
FURNITURE STORE. 
We guarantee our prices as 


low as any market in the 
State. Orders by mail prompt- 


A very important meeting of the new 
church building committee of Court- 
Street Methodist church was held Mon- 
day evening, at which bids for the erec- 
tion of the new church were opened. 
As previously announced, these bids 
were from sub-contractors, it being the 
idea of the committee to combine these 
and thus ascertain the total cost of the 
building. One of three things will be 
done by the committee: First, about 
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ly and carefully attended to. 
C. L. CARTER. 


A Select School for Boys and Young Men!! 1865-1900. 


Have you decided where you will 
send your son next session? . . 


Cluster Spring's Academy 


offers you superior advantages in beautiful grounds, ample buildings, fine mineral 
springs, home influences, and Christian training by a Faculty of three instructors 
of wide experience. Number of boarders limited to thirty, that all may have indi- 
vidual attention. 

Send for catalogue if you wish your son to have the BEST. Rates, $200. 


HAMPDEN WILSON, Principal, 
BLACK WALNUT, VA. 

















NTS GUARANTE 


Our fee earned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and deaorip Bon of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. ‘How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tue Patent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys, ) 


Evans Building, - ee oINGHON, Be Cc. 


WV anted By REV. JAMES W. LEE, D. D., REV. NAPHTALI 
LUCCOCK, D. D., and Pror. JAS. MAIN DIXON, M A. 


Splendidly illustrated by over ONE THOUSAND PORTRAITS AND VIEWS 
of persons and places identified with the rise and development of Methodism. 
A new and up-to-date History illustrated with the profuseness and perfection 
of modern art. Prices so low as to place it within the reach of every one of the 
SIX MILLION METHODIST communicants in America. Every Methodist will 
want it. A unique feature of this History, and one found in no other work, is 
the CHART OF METHODISM, showing EVERY MOVEMENT, EVERY 
BRANCH, AND EVERY DIVISION of the Methodist Church from 1739 to the 
present year, with a complete census of ministers and membership of each 
branch, and aggregate Methodist membership of the world—A PANORAMA OF 
METHODISM. A rare opportunity for canvassers. Exclusive territory given. 
Write for sample illustrations, description, and liberal terms to agents. Address 


THE METHODIST MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo, 








FOR——— 
The Illustrated History of Methodism 


The story of its origin and progress from its foun- 
dation by John Wesley to the present day. 
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é Religious Thought & 
So cae acetrce aN necretgeodniees 


ems Gleaned From the Teachings 
of All Denominations, 


Tle who would be 


future must begin to be a great soul 
now.—Rey. Dr. George R. Van De Wa- 
ter, Episcopalian, New York. 


Immortality. 


the expression of human life—the coun- 
tenance—we often get a glimpse into 
immortality.—Rev. George Perry, Bap- 
tist, I'roy, N. Y. 

Our Increasing Responsibilities, 

We are living today under increasing 
responsibilities. Every passing year 
brings new responsibilities. It is a 
solemn thing to die, but it is a more 
solemn thing to live.—Rey. Dr. Holder- 
ly, Presbyterian, Atlanta. 

Things and 

All there 
things and 
the result 
thoughts 
kingdom 
FB. 


Thoughts, 
is in this wide world are 
thoughts, and things are 
of thoughts. When our 
are pure and perfect, the 
of heaven will come.—Rev. 
I. Mason, Spiritualist, Brooklyn. 
How to Conquer Temptations, 

We are weak, and temptations 
strong. We must not depend on our 
strength to conquer temptations, but 
must seek divine guidance. Our asso- 
ciations are often detrimental to us.— 
Rev. Father Keogh, Catholic, Milwau- 
kee. 

Enthusiasm of Sympathy Needed. 

What this world needs, what society 
must have to save it from corroding 
selfishness, is sympathy. We need a 
hew enthusiasm, an enthusiasm of 
Sympathy. The world is too full of crit- 
icism and too little filled with true 
sympathy.—Rev. Dr. Lee, Baptist, Cin- 
einnati. 


are 


Usefulness of Religion, 

The usefulness of religion is of an 
entirely spiritual nature. Religion has 
a teraporal influence, but it is only an 
immediate influence. Christ — said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 
All in religion that is not spiritually 
useful is useless and ought to disap- 
pear.—_Rev. James Hocart, Unitarian, 
Belgium. 

God’s Words. 

Many words I may forget, but God’s 
words are my stronghold, my shelter. 
They contain the promise of another 
life in which the wrongs of this shall 
be righted and in which we shall hear 
again the voices which are now only a 
dim echo in our memories. — Rev. 
George H. Hepworth, Congregational- 
ist, New York. 

A Fullness of Religion, 

We must have a fullness of religion, 
not a religion of mere sentiment, aot a 
religion of mere honesty—though that 


is good, it is not good enough—but an 
enthusiastic religion of a consuming 
faith, love and good works and one 


that is on fire for the salvation of hu- 
manity.—Dr. J. I’. Loba, Congregation- 
alist, Evanston, Ills. 

The Good of Life. 

To see the good of life men laugh 
and sing at their hardest tasks, remem- 
bering that ‘‘a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine.” Let them cultivate 
a cheerful spirit. The deepest joy 
comes from the waters of’ the well of 
salvation. To the Christian man life 
is not a joke, but a grand, sweet song 
whose melody is ever new.—Rev. J. W. 
Righter, Methodist, Pittsburg. 

Human Life the Only Art, 

To make our lives assuredly happy in 
the world to come, we should learn the 
art of living rightly here. This can 
only be done by prayerful reading and 
contemplation. Human life is the only 
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a great soul in the, 








| tion of the soul. 
It is possible in that which indicates | 
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learn how to live it. We must learn 
not to live for selfish happiness alone 
in this life, but for the sake of doing 
good deeds. To do this we must learn 
from the teachings of Jesus Christ, our 
only great teacher.—Rey. Herbert 8. 
Johnson, Baptist, Boston. 
Live and Teach Christ. 

There was a time when the first and 
only thought of the individual Chris- 
tian and of the chureh was the salva- 
That time has passed. 
The salvation of souls is secondary. In 
fact, it is the last thing accomplished 
by the church. Let the divine pruning 
knife be used. The sole business of the 
individual Christian and of the church 
is to live and teach Christ, to thereby 
bring sinners to him that he may save 
them with an everlasting salvation. 
The objective point of every prayer 
and effort should be, first and last, the 
salvation of souls.—Rey. M. A. Mat- 
thews, Presbyterian, Jackson, Tenn. 

Christ’s Forgiveness, 

The Christian man is of all men the 
most keenly conscious of his sinful- 
hess and therefore most desirous to 
escape the power of sin. But the apos- 
tle says, “If Christ hath not been rais- 
ed, ye are yet in your sins.” This 
would be the first cause for our misery. 
If there is any one boon in the Chris- 
tian experience sweeter than all oth- 
ers, it is this of forgiveness; to feel 
sure that our sins have been blotted 
out and that the Father will remember 
them no more; that in the presence of 
Christ they have vanished; that at the 
foot of the cross the burden has rolled 
away.—Rev. Baxter Waters, Christian 
Church, St. Louis. 

Death. 

Death is not shipwreck out on the 
turbulent deep. It is rather the safe 
riding of the ship into the harbor. 
Death is not the folding wings for 
eternal sleep. It is the pluming of 
wings for nobler flight. Death is trans- 
mutation. Death is the dropping of 
the blossom that the fruit may swell. 
The chamber of embowered loveliness 
where young parents hang enwrapt 
over the little babe is not half so love- 
ly as when God's angel touches a hu- 
man body, releasing the spirit from its 
cramped quarters, allowing it to go to 
the home for which it was made and 
trained on earth. Our life in this 
world is embryonic. We do not begia 
to live until we die. Death is the birth 
hour of the soul and dying the pangs 
by which it is accomplished.—Rey. Dr. 
C. B. Wileox, Methodist, Kansas City. 


$2 WORTH OF PRESENTS 


For 50 cents worth of work. We are 
giving away watches, bicycles, sewing 
machines, guns, ete., etc., to introduce 
our paper, PASTIME. a high-class illus- 
trated family paper of from 16 to 32 
pages; 64 to 128 columns of Choice Good 
Stories, Literature, Art, Humor, Letters 
of Travel in Foreign Lands, ‘&C., &e. 
And all you have to do to get $2. worth 
of presents is to get 20 subscribers at 
10 cents each. Send 10c in stamps for 
full particulars long list of presents and 
our paper, PASTIME for six months. 

THE PASTIME CO., Louisville, Kv. 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of 
medicine. A pure Oxygen treatment 
by absorption. It cures where every 
thing else fails. It is needed in every 
family, for it will cure every weakness 
or ailment, to the most persistent chron- 
ic disease, and without the use of medi- 
cine. Thousands of people all over the 
United States have given written testi- 
monials of these facts. Book of testi- 
monials, with price of instruments, sent 
tree. Agents wanted. THS ELEC- 
TROPOISE CO., 513 4th St., Louisville, 
Ky. oct. 1 
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M I 
Hoge wien Academy, 
BLACKSTONE, NOTTOWAY COUNTY, VA. 


FF SF FH 


Excellent Equipment, 
Christian Influences. 


Thorough Instruction, 
Lowest Charges. 
es Fe 8S He 
Personal oversight in Discipline, Instruction, and Every-Day Life of Cadets. 
es F SF UR 


5 Instructors of Experience, 5 


Trained in our best Universities and Colleges. 


es Fs Fe FM 
STUDENTS TAKE ENROLLMENT PAST REPRESENTING 
HIGH RANK IN SESSION, TEN STATES, 


THE COLLEGES 


86 CADETS, 
OF THE STATE, 


TWO COMPANIES. 
es F SF RH 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue before deciding to send your son or ward 


elsewhere. 
Col. E. B. FISHBURNE, Ph. B., A. M., Principal. 
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RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY, 


BEDFORD. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
AND CUBA, 





Prepares boys for College, Universities, or Business, Complete 
in its equipment, thorough in its instruction, and moderate in its 
charges. 

THE HEALTH, ORDER, AND HIGH CHARACTER of 
the work last session evidenced by the following : 


1. NO CASE OF SERIOUS SICKNESS. NO CASE FOR 
THE INFIRMARY. 


2. FORTY (40) PER CENT. OF THE STUDENTS received 
no demerits during the entire session. 

3. THIRTY-EIGHT (38) PER CENT. PASSED with distinc- 
tion on all classes. 


THE FACT THAT TWENTY-TWO DEGREES, professional 
and classical, were conferred this year on students prepared at the 
Academy by the Colleges and Universities of this and other States 
shows the thorough character of the work we are doing. 


For catalogue and other information apply to— 


E. SUMTER SMITH, 


PRINCIPAL, 
BEDFORD CITY, VA. 
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Too much cannot be said for 


Praie Nerve and 
Bone Giniment 


Thousands are willing to testify to its merits, sayingit is the best Liniment 
they ever used. 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
HEADACHE, 


STIFF NECK, 


STIFF MUSCLES, 
Rub well with and use 





“Tie Is Good For Man and Beast, 





TIFF JOINTS, 
STIFF KNEES, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
PAIN IN THE BACK, 
PAIN IN THE SHOULDE 
PAIN IN THE SIDE, 
CORNS AND BUNIONS 


Dixie Nerve and Bone Siniment 


S 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
—_. 
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ORGANIZED 1865. 


VIRGINIA STATE 
INSURANCE CO 


OF RICHMOND. 
ASSETS, $408,344.07. 


This is a Home company; Invests its 
money at Home; helps Home indust- 
ries, and solicits Home patronage. 


N.V. RANDOLPH, Pres't, 
CHAS. K. WILLIS, Sec’y,|* 
ROBERT LECKY, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


THOMAS L. MORTON, Agent, Farmville; HARPER & WEST, Agents, 
Suffolk; OLIVER, ELLIOTT & SOWERS, Agents, Crewe; H. L. 
WATTS, Agent, Portsmouth; J.T. WEST & BRO., 

Agents, Waverly; GEO. W. DEY & SON, Agents, Norfolk; 

W. HE. HURT. Agent, Blackstone, Va. 


SEAY-BAGLEY Co. 


are showing immense lines of 


PIQUES, ORGANDIES, INDIA LINONS, DIMITIES, LAWNS, AND 
PERCALES. 


Largest stock of HAMBURGS we ever bought, 
which are selling fully 25 per cent. below market value. 


R. & H., W. B., and THOMPSON’S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
SPLENDID STOCK OF RIBBONS AND SILKS. 
DOUGLAS AND ZIEGLER’S 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 


Big stock of FINE MATTINGS way below market value. 
Our assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’ and CHILDREN’S 


CLOTH IN G@ 


is more complete than usual 











YOU RUN NO RISK in buying from us, as we GUARAN-| | 


TEE SATISFACTION. 


SEAY-BAGLEY CO., 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


Sterling Silver ! Moncure & Epes, 











Wriamnonds, DEALERS IN— 
Watches, Dry Soods, Notions 
Fine Repairing. Sewelry * 


Fine Footwear. 


Leave your Laundry with us; we are 
Agents for the Model Steam Laundry, 
f Petersburg. 


Manufacturing 


Mail Orders Have Careful Attention. 
umsden & Son, 


L Jew lers and Opticians 


9731 Main Srteet, Richmond, Va. 





DO YOU NEED MONEY 


To Build a Home or an 4 write to the under- 
Pay Off Old Debts? 


Best References Furnished. 


Timemade to suit the borrower. 
Money loaned at lowest rate possible. 


gp FARMVILLE BUILDING & TRUST CO. 








Do You Need Anything in the Furniture Line 


—Buy From— 


wea te VY OLY NE, 


Main Street, Farmvliile, Va. 


Will sell anything you want for furnishing your house at a lower price than can be 
bought for elsewhere. Chamber suits in Oak, Walnut, and Imitation Hard Woods; 
Springs, Mattresses, etc.; Buffets, Side-boards and China Presses, Extension Tables and 

thairs of every description. Baby Carriagesin great variety, and ..;.... . 


a enn © VV ene) ue AUINT ey eu Ee. 


@&-When in Farmville call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 








All pains cured 
by Dr. David’s 
Pain Cure. 


Unfailing 
and pleasant, 
Dr.David’ SCoupR 


“\Dr. David's) us 


Anti-Bilious Liver Pills, 
A VALUABLE 
REMEDY FOR cine Low Or arrsnith cosh 


NESS, DYSPEPSIA, DERANGEMENT OF THE KIDNEYS, AND 
ALL DELICATE FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 








LIVER COMPLAINT, BiLIOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS, HEADACHE, AND ESPECIALLY 
SICK HEADACHE, PAIN IN THE SIDE. 
STOMACH, BACK OR _  INTHSTINES, 





DR. DAVID’S LIVER PILLS are offered to the public as the best cure for a 
disordered liver known, and but one trial is needed to convincethe most skepti- 
cal of this fact. 

These Pills are very mild and harmless in their action upon the Liver and 
Bowels, and where persons are suffering with any Bilious Affections, Headache, 
especially sick Headache, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, or any disease of the Liver or 
Stomach, they should always have a box of them near at hand, and take them by 
directions found on the box, 

The verdict of everybody that has taken Dr. David’s Liyer Pills is, “They are 
the best and most pleasant Pills I ever took.” All sufferersshould give them a 
trial, Price 25 cents a box; five boxes for $1,00. For sale everywhere. Ask for 
Dr. David’s Liver Pills, and have no other. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 








It Will Pay You 


TO SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR PRICES ON 


Cane Mills,Cider Mills, 


Buggies and Harness. 


In Fact— —— 


Everything in the Hardware and Implement Lines 


WE HAVE THE GOi!DS AND PRICES TO SUIT. 


Harris-Dillard H’dw’re Co., 


IW S4e WON ivev 





BLACKSTON 4, 


16 
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Why Established ? 


1 Es 
WAS BUILT 
BY 
THE 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


FREE 
‘ OF 
j THE 
PEOPLE 
OF 
SOUTH-SIDE 
VIRGINIA 
THAT 


THEY 
MIGHT 


+ 


HAVE 


ia 
! South. 
4 
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CHRISTIAN 


FOR 
THEIR 
GIRLS. 
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BLACKSTONE FEMALE INSTITUTE... 


WNED AND CONTROLLED by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Officers and teachers, 20; total enrollment last session, 192 


A larger boarding patronage than any other Methodist in - 
stitution in the State. ; 








Underlying Pri- 
ciple. 


THE 
BODY 
AND 
MIND 
ARE 
TO 
BE 
CULTIVATED 
sO 
AS 
TO 
BE 
THE 
WILLING 
AND 
EFFICIENT 
INSTRUMENTS 

OF 
THE 
SOUL. 








Our [lotto: 





Thorough Instruction Under Positive Chris- e 
e tian Influences atthe lowest Possible Cost. ° 








atin Res lip Gane This 
l, Tustraction, Beat is intended for 
those who do not expect to pursue 
their work further than graduation at 
the Institute. it is thorough, and of as 
high grade as that of any female school 
in the State, except Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 

Woman’s College Course! The Insti- 
tute was opened the year after the 
Woman’s College, and has been closely 
correlated to it from the beginning. 
The Institute,and every Department of 
the Institute, isin charge of a Graduate 
of Randolph Macon College or Ran 


| 


dolph Macon Woman’s College, and 
work at the Institute, approved by the 
faculty, is accepted at Face Value by 
the Woman’s College. 


Teachers Course! This course is ar- 
ranged for those who wish to prepare 
themselves for teaching, especially in 
the public schools, but who Lave only 
a limited time, but yet do not wish to 
go to the State School, but wish to be 
in a CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
This work is under the care of teachers 
who have had thorough training ip 
Pedagogy. A Model School gives to 
the students the necessary facilities for 








the Saetical apenas of the princi- 


ples of teaching. 


Positively Christian! The 








ty of the Church. It was built to give 
Christian education. Every teacher is 
a Christian. The students are contin- 
ually thrown with theteachers. Every 
officer and teacher lives in the building 
and the girls meet them in the dining- 
room, reading-room, gymnasium, and 
in the daily walks, and in all the gath- 
erings of the school life. There is great 
value in this. Nothiag is more helpfu 


in fornine S character than association 
with bright, cultivated, Christian we- 
men. 


3, Cost. Cost, As low as possible, consistent 

« with thoroughness of instruc- 
tion and nourishing fare. No Rent or 
Taxesto pay. No Profits to be 
made for owners. The Institute was 
not built to make money. It has but 
one aim: It was established to train 
the minds of our girls under postively 
Christian influences at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 
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mor Tihaetraved Chinlcone with 100 Tedttnbiiais PORE to 


REV. JAMES CANNON, ur., BLACKSTONE, VA. 
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he statement sometimes made that the State Normal School 

isthe only school which trains girls to become teachers is 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and Blackstone Institute 
both have departments of Pedagogy,and train teachers by means of ob- 
servation and practice in ‘““Model Schools.” 
oe 
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Address all communications to 
Rev. James Cannon, Jr., Black- 
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Editorial. 


NEW COURT- STREET CHURCH. 

We present to eaders a pictume; 
of the new Court-Street church, Lyi¢a- 
burg, Va. The plans have beén made 
to give the best possible workshop for 
the cause of Christ. A full description 
of it will be found on the eighth page. 


Me 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

We print on another page the call of 
the Evangelical Alliance. It condenses 
much in small compass. It will repay 
reading. 

The Virginia Annual Conference 
meets “Wednesday morning, November 
Hy in eg -Street quince, 





REPORT OF TENNESSEE CONFHER- 
; HENCE COMMITTER. 
Below we give the renort of the Ten- 
nessee Conference on the Publishing 


House. This report gives some facts 
worthy of note. At the present, raie 
we will soon get vid or the |i , money 
which came into our treasury tafeed 
with the deception” OStahiman, Bar- 
bee, and Smith, No dividend has besa 
declared for two “years, and it looks 
from a cursory examination of the fig- 


“ures as if there has been a failure to 


invest all the fund separately in ac- 


‘cordance with the promise ofthe Book 


Committee to the General Conferé mae 
More may be said on this matter. lz ae 


It is bad endugh to know that inte 


most prosperous season of tracts for 


many years, the profits of the ‘““House” 
have decreased about $28,000 in two 
years. We give the report adopted by 
the Tennessee Conference: 


\ ; 
COMMITTEE ON BOOKS AND PERIODICALS.) 


It is gratifying’ to note that, from: 


April 1, 1888, to April: 1, 1898, inclusive, 
the Puvlishing, Mousey contributed to 
the ‘support of our : worn-out preachers, 
their widows and children, the sum of 
$167,5 what during these ten years 
amout “were contributed each year, 
excepting in’ 1894, the year following 
the panic. That during 1895, 1896, 1897, 
and 1898 the sum of $20,000 was con- 
tributed each year to this sacred trust. 

‘It is with disappointment and deep 
regret that we note the fact that the 


Publishing House has not been able to 


X 
Pec 
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contribute anything to this trust du- 
ring the years 1899 and 1900. 

We append to this report as Exhibit 
1 a statement, showing annually the 
assets and profits of the Publishing 
House for the past six years. It will 
be seen from this exhibit that within 
the past two years our Publishing 
House, notwithstanding the large in- 
-erease in assets, has fallen off $17,- 
470.33 in its profits. 


A GUARANTEE AS WELL AS AN 
ESTIMATE. 

The editor has been asked whether, 
in speaking of ‘“‘an actual estimate of 
a reliable printer,” he meant that sim- 
ply an “estimate” of the cost had been 
made. He meant that and more. He 
meant that a guarantee would be forth- 
coming to put in: the post-office, mail 
prepaid, 7,500 copies of a paper the 
same size of the Richmond Advocate, 





NEW COURT-STREET GHURCH, LYNC 
For description of same, see eighth page of this issue. 


As the profits MiPreass the Publish- 
ing House is rendered less able to con- 
tribute to the support of our superan- 
nuated preachers, their widows and 
children. We therefore urge upon the 
preachers and laymen of the Church to 
rally to the support of this most im- 
portant enterprise. 


Year. Assets. Profits. 
1895 $687,613.03 $44,877.14 
1896 708,760.50 50,393.73 
1897 710,449.86 41,030.53 
1898 895,545.16 50,027.27 
1899 902,448.31 40,144.19 
1900  920,531,51 32,556.94 








ference getting somebody to run the 
paper without cost, is not to be taken 
seriously. What other Conferences can 
do can be done in Virginia. Not before 
the war or in the North! But what 
can be done to-day in our other South- 
ern Conferences can be done to-day in 
Virginia. The Conference is not under 
the slightest obligations to anybody for 
running a paper for it. Whenever any- 
body gets tired of running it, the Con- 


iBURG, 





printed on the same quality of paper, 
with new machine-set type eyery issue, 
with twelve pages of new reading mat- 
ter and four pages of advertisements 
or plate matter, all for the sum of 
$5,150, or at the rate of 70 cents per 
copy per year; and for all over 7,500 
a much cheaper rate could be made. 
This contract could be made by the 
Conference without the slightest trou- 
ble. This and other letters published 
in our last issue should settle forever 
some things. It should prove to our 
people that all the talk about self-sac- 
rifice and the good fortune of the Con- 


ference can run it successfully. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the body 
will not tolerate “heroics” on this sub- 
ject. Too many Conferences are run- 
ning papers without loss, and, indeed, 
with profit, for there to be any wonder 
that it can be done in Virginia. It 
should also settle conclusively that the 
mechanical cost of a paper like the 
Richmond Advocate need not be over 
$1.00 per copy per year, or even $1.00 
per copy per year. It is not doubted 
that it may cost that much to the 





(Continued on page 8.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

The senior class in the theological 
seminary at Hermon had just had its 
picture taken by the photographer, and 
the members were still grouped about 
the steps of the chapel. 

“There’s one thing the photographer 
forgot,” said a short, red faced man 
who sat in the middle of the group. 
“He didn’t think to say, ‘Look pleas- 
ant, now, if you please.’ ”’ 

“Tie didn't need to. We all look so, 
anyhow.” The man who spoke sat 
immediately behind the first speaker 
and had his bands on the other’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Tm sure we don’t feel very pleas- 
ant. I mean, we are not pleased to 
think this “is almost 
shall be together as a class,” said a 
tall, delicate, pale faced man who was 
standing up at the top of the steps 
with his back against the door. 

He spoke in a quiet, low voice, and 
there was a hush after he spoke. There 
is as much sentiment among theologic- 
al students as among any average 
number of professional men. In some 
directions there is more than among 
the like number of law or medical stu- 
dents. 

After a moment of silence some one 
began to ask questions about the fu- 
ture prospects of the class. The red 
faced, jolly looking young man in the 
center was going to take a church in 
northern Vermont. The man just be- 
hind him had received a call as assist- 
ant pastor of an institutional church in 
Philadelphia. The delicate featured 
student up by the chapel door was go- 
ing to teach school a year and find a 
chureb as soon as he had paid off his 
college debts. 

Every member of the class had spo- 
ken of his prospects except one. This 
one sat on the extreme edge of the 
group, as if he had purposely chosen 
to be as inconspicuous as possible in 
the picture. A _ stranger carelessly 
walking by would have instantly judg- 
ed him to be the homeliest, least in- 
teresting man in the class. He had 
dull brown hair, very heavy and stiff, 
pale blue eyes, a rather large mouth, 
the lips of which, however, were firm 
and full of character, high cheek bones 
and an unusually high forehead. His 
arms and legs were very long, and his 
general attitude, as he sat on the edge 
of the steps, was almost strikingly 


the last time we 


awkward. 
“Here’s Wirk; hasn’t said a word 
yet,” cried the little man who had 


first spoken. 
do, Wirk?” 

Every member of the class turned 
and looked at the figure sitting on the 
edge of the group. It was noticeable 
that while several of the class smiled 
at the question, ‘What are you going 
to do?” there was no disrespect in the 
smile, and on every man’s face was 
a look of real interest, amounting to 
an excited curiosity. 

Maleom Kirk smiled slightly as he 
looked up. He did not look at any 
member of the class in particular, but 
seemed to include them all in a friend- 


“What are you going to 
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MALCOM KIRK. 


A Tale of Moral neoieat tie Overcoming the World. 
BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Author of ‘In His Steps,” ‘Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” ‘‘Robert 
Hardy’s Seven Days.” 
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and 


Iy Interest that was affectionate 


gentle. 


“IT don’t know. I am waiting for a 


call. I've had one and accepted it, but 
I need another before I can go to 
work.” 


Kverybody stared. The man up by 
the chapel door had a look in his eye 
as if he understood what Kirk meant, 


but no one else seemed to catch bis 
meaning. 
“My first call was from the Lord, 


several years ago. I feel perfectly sat- 
ised with it. He wants me to preach. 
But so far none of the churches seems 
to agree with him. At least none of 
them has asked me to preach. So I’m 
weiting for my second eall.” 

Hle spoke without the least touch of 
irreverence or even humor. The im- 
pression made on the class was a feel- 
ing of honest perplexity concerning the 
future prospects of Maleom Kirk. 

“{ don’t see,” said the man who was 
to be the assistant pastor of the insti- 
tutional church in Philadelphia, “why 
Kirk hasn’t had a eall to a large 
church. We all know he bas more 
brains than all the rest of us put to: 
gether. I think it is a ashame the 
ebureches should pass by st ce a man 
and’— 


“It’s Lasy enough i " ason.” 


Kirk S i any 
irritatid. fellows 
know as W as under 
hair like mie with the 
average city congre. He laugh- 


ed good nat#redly. anu the class joined 

him. Then,some one said: 

in don’t you dye it black, Kirk?” 

an’t afford to,” he replied grave- 
lyf “That isn’t the only reason I don’t 
/get a eall. I’m too awkward in the 
pulpit. Did I tell anybody the last 
time I preached in the Third church at 

Concord I knocked a vase of flowers 
off the pulpit with my elbow, and when 
it fell on the floor it waked up every 
officer in the church? Of course I ney- 
er could expect to get a call from that 
church.” 

Everybody laughed, and Kirk drew 
one of his feet up under him and smiled 
alittie. At the same time no one could 
detect a trace of ill humor or lack of 
seriousness in his tone or manner. The 
first impression Malcom Kirk made on 
people was that of downright sincerity. 
The longer ,eople knew him the stron- 
ger this impression grew. 

“That's nothing,” exC@iaimeau one of 
the class after the laugh subsided. “I 
had a great time two weeks ago when 
I went up te Manchester to preach. 1 
laid my notes down on the desk, and 
there was a strong breeze blowing 
across the pulpit, which stood directly 
between two open windows, and while 
the anthem was being sung half my 
sermon blew out of one of the win- 
dows.”’ 

“The congregation was spared just 
so much, then, wasn’t it?’ said a man 

down on the bottom step. 

“Accidents will happen to any one,” 
said Kirk quietly. “But mine are not 
accidents; they’re habits of life. I can 
overcome them. thaush. The churches 














don’ tT Eon that; so T don’t Dlame them 


for not giving me a call,” 

“Well, I think it’s a shame, as I said,” 
the assistant pastor of the institutional 
chureh repeated. “The churehes think 
more of the way a man dresses and be- 
haves in the pulpit than they do of 
what he says. And they criticise ey- 
erything from his prayers to the polish 
of his boots.” 

There was silence again. The class 
had been over all that many times be- 
fore, and they were practically a unit 
in their opinion of what the churches 
seemed to demand in a successful can- 
didate for a eall. 

Iinally some one recurred to the 
class picture again. 

“IT don’t believe Kirk’s in this pic- 
ture at all. He sat too far out. The 
photographer kept telling him to move 
in farther. But I believe he moved 
out again just at the last minute.” 

“IT only moved one of my feet out,’ 
said Kirk solemnly. “I thought one 
of them was enough. I didn’t want to 
have to pay extra for more than my 
share of the photograph.” 

“But we want the whole of you in 
the picture, Kirk,” said the man next 
to him, laying an affectionate hand on 
Kirk’s arm. ‘The entire class turned 
again toward the awkward, shambling 
figure and seemed to repeat the gesture 
of the one classmate. Then the talk 
drifted back again to the future plans 
of the members and to serious and hu- 
morous reminiscences of the three 
years’ course until one after another 
Went away and the class group was 


“The German scholarship 18 awarded to | 


pa oe eb 
broken up invo little inoue of two ana 
three as the men walked to their rooms 
or lingered under the great elms, arm 
in arm. 

IKkirk and the companion who had 
laid his hand on his friend’s arm re- 
mained a little while on the steps. 

“What will you do, Kirk?” 

“1 think I shall offer myself to the 
Home Missionary society and ask them 
to send me to the hardest place they 
can find out west somewhere.” 

“But how about all your scholarship, 
your—your ability?” The other man 
hesitated for the right word. 

Kirk colored slightly, the first indica- 
tion he had shown of a sensitiveness in 
that direction. 

“T can use anything I know any- 
where. Preach I must, even if I have 





tinct 





fo go into the streets and speak rrom 
the tail end of a wagon and never havo 
a parish. But 1 do want a parish and a 
people. I can love people like every- 
thing. I feel hupgry to have 2 parish 
of my own.” 

Tho other man was silent. He had 
herer felt just like that, but ke thought 
he could understand. 

“I bope you will have such a chureh 
some time. I would Nke to be a mem- 
ber of it.” 

“Thank you!” Kirk smiled. “Wilson, 
if you were that church 1 would havo 
@ unanimous call. I am sure there Is 
a work for me somewhere in God's 
great world, clse why did he give me 
such a passion to speak to men and 
love them?” 

Malcom Kirk looked out across tho 
great seminary campus and spoke with 
a conscious cry of beart longing. The 
beautiful June day was nearly gone, 
‘fhe future for him was as indefinite 
and unsettled as any condition can be. 
Yet the strong, patient, undisturbed 
realities of lis call to preach the gospel 
were as unmoved as the sky of that 
lovely June day. The light would soon 
fade out of the heavens, but the sky 
would still remain. 

The next day was commencement at 
Hermon seminary. The chapel was 
filled with a representative congrega- 
tion of Ilermon people, friends and rel- 
atives of the classes, the trustees and 
ofticers of the seminary and the usual 
number of undergraduates. 

Before the speaking began the pres- 





; down 





| shut nervously. 


ident of the faculty came forward to 
make the usual fist of announcements 
concerning the annual prizes and sechol- 
arships. 

It was the custom at Hermon for the 
annual announcements to be made at 
the close of the exercises of commence- 
ment. For some reason, however, this 
order was changed, and the audience 
listened with unusual interest to me 
president's remarks. _ 


ners in Hebrew and New Testament 
scholarship and the successful man in 
the general work of the entire course. 
He paused now at the end of the list 
and then read the last name, looking 
at the graduating class as he did 
so: 

“The German scholarship is awarded 
to Malcom Kirk of the graduating 
class.” 

There had een a slight rustling of 
applause as the different names were 
read, but when Kirk’s name was spo- 
ken the class applauded vigorously, 
and the clapping extended over the 
chapel very heartily. Kirk sat bolt up- 
right and blushed very red, and Wil- 
son, who was sitting by him, exclaimed 
in a loud whisper: “Good! That means, 
$700 and a year abroad.” 

\sirk said nothing. There was no 
question he was pleased. His lips trem- 
bled, and he shuffled his feet under the 
pew, and his great hands opened and 
When his turn came 
to go up on the platform to speak, he 


| felt as if his natural awkwardness and 


shyness had been doubled by the at- 
tention directed to him by the winning 


| of the best scholarship in the gift of 


the seminary. 

The minute he began to speak all 
this shyness disappeared., It was true 
Kirk loved to face an audience. He 
loved people, and after the first mo- 
ment of conscious fright was passed 
he eagerly entered the true speaker’s 
position and enjoyed both the audience 
and his own effort in addressing it. 

His subject was ‘The Business of 
Preaching.” What was it? How did 
it differ from oratory? What was the 





object of preaching? What were the 
materials of preaching? And so on. 
He spoke straight on. with his heart in 


He had read the “suite ot ME WIE 


(a 


ES 


what he said. It was in the thougit of 
more than one minister in the audience 
that this man who had won the Ger 
man scholarship had a remarkably 
good voice. More than one pastor felt 
like envying the peculiar tone of that 
voice. It had a carrying quality that 
-commanded attention and held it. And 
nearly every man on the seminary fac- 
ulty was wondering why Kirk had re- 
ceived no call from any church. There 
was no question as to his ability. He 
had both brains and heart. It is true 
his face and figure were not in bis fa- 
vor. He was not of the orthodox min- 
isterial cut. His clothes were not a 
very good fit. But were the churches 
looking for a fashion plate for an or- 
namental failure behind the pulpit? 

In the audience that morning there 
were also two other persons who paid 
close attention to Kirk while he was 
speaking. One of these was a young 
man nearly Kirk’s age, with a face and 
manner that spoke of the most sensi- 
tive, refined breeding. It was the face 
of a dreamer—dark eyes, waving dark 
hair, handsome features, thin, delicate, 
eurved lips and the hands of an artist. 
‘His clothes were made of the finest 
material and bore the stamp of that 
unconscious gentlemanly feeling which 
always goes wiith a man whe has all 
his life been used to expensive details. 
As he sat there listening to Malcom 
Kirk this morning Francis Raleigh 
‘was attracted by the voice of the 
speaker. He had listened to the others 
with a conventional interest that did 
not mean anything to him. He started 
the moment that Kirk spoke the first 
word and fastened his look upon him 
until he was through. He then re- 
sumed his previous attitude of mild in- 
difference to the programme. 

The other persoa who followed Kirk’s 
speech with especial interest was a 
young woman who sat in that part of 
the church reserved for the trustees of 
the seminary and their families. It is 
said that the young women who work 
in the nitroglycerin and dynamite es- 
tablishment at Ardeer, Scotland, have 
the most perfect comp!exicnus in the 
‘world, owing to the rature of the pe- 
‘eulilar materials they haudle and 
breathe. It is very certain that Dero- 
thy Gilbert had never lived or worked 
in any more explosive atmosphere than 
thet of her own intense energy. ui ber 
face would fairly have rivaled that of 
#by Scotch lass in Ardeer. There was 
@ striking sesemblance in many ways 
to rancis Raleigh's beauty It might 
have beep due to the similarity in 
training in tastes. The New Eng: 
land type of independent, morally calm, 
but thoroughly interested activity was 
Well represented in Dorothy Gilbert. 
Her father sat beside her, a dicnitied, 
tarefully Cressed man of 5d, iron gray 
hair and musiache, a suecessfnl beok 
Publisher, with a beautiful home in 
ermon 2rd besiness in Boston or- 
othy was the only child at home. She 
had graduated a year before at North- 
hampton and was now taking a spe- 
cia] course in music, going to the city 
three days in the week. 

She Cid not attempt to reason with 
herself about the interest she felt in 
Maleom NKirk’s eppearance. Theo. 
logues in general were mildly stapid 
creatures to her. She had been born 
and brought up in Bermon and classed 
the theologues as a part of the fauna 
and flora of the town, but her interest 
had never gone any further than that. 
She had met Malcom Kirk several 
times during his three years’ course. 
Once she had sat by him at a dinner 
given by ber father to the class. She 
had found him an interesting talker 
and was surprised when she thought it 
over afterward. His homely hair, his 
shyness, his remarkable awkwardness, 
bad amused her, She had laughed a 


and 
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little with her father about something 
that happened at the table. But she 
could mot help listening to him today 
with added interest as he went on. 
Was it the voice? There was some- 
thing very winning in it. There was 
none of the Yankee, New England na- 
sal tone about it. It was full and deep 
and suggested an organ pipe exactly 
tuned. 


' 


Like Francis Raleigh, she seemed to | 


lose all vital interest in the morning's 
programme when Kirk finished. While 
the next speaker was on the plat’orm 
she turned her head to look over the 


She followed Kirk’s specch with especial 
interest. 
chapel, and her eyes met those of Fran- 


cis Raleigh. He smiled, and she re- 
turned the smile, while a slight color 
deepened on her face. And he thought 
to himself it was certainly more inter- 
esting to glance now and then ata face 
like Dorothy Gilbert’s than to stare 
steadily at a tall, solemn young man 
on the platform who was talking about 
the “Philosophy of the Prophetic Idea” 
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and cannot offer you a large salary. 


They can raise perhaps $400 or possi- | 


bly $450. The society will grant $200 
or $250. You could count on 
$800 probably.” 

Kirk was silent. He turned his head 
away from the window and glanced 
around his room. The shabby backed 
books, the simple pieces of furniture. 
the faded carpet, the meager furnish- 
ings, all smote him keenly. It was not 
the first time his poverty had thrust it- 


| self upon him coarsely, but he seemed 


| he faced the superintendent who was | 
| waiting for a reply Kirk had a most | 
“astonishing and absurd feeling come 
He was not thinking about ! 


and its evolution in the Old Testament. | 


The programme was finished at last, 
and the friends of the graduates lin- 
gered about the platform congiratulat- 
ing the different speakers. Very many 
of the visitors came up and warnmiy 
greeted Kirk Among them was one 
alert, active. middle aged man who 
said he wanted to see Kirk especially 
on a matter of importance. So the twe 
went up to Wirk’s room, and the stran- 
ger explained his business briefly. 


CHAPTER 11. 
KIRK RECEIVES HiS SECOND CALI 
ACTS UPON IT. 

“Tm superintendent of missions for 
Kansas. I want you to take a chureb 
out there. You’re just the man I've 
been looking for. Don't say ‘No,’ for I 
must have you.” 

Kirk looked at the superintendent 
thoughtfully. Was this the second call 
he had mentioned? 

“There’s this scholarship. 
need of the training abroad.” 

“All right. Go on with that. Sut 
there’s a church that will be ready for 
you at the end of your year there. It’s 


AND 


I feel the | 


ed family, but he loved her. 


| bert 


| able answer. 
| out there; plenty of hard work, but a | 
good field. 


' field 


to feel it more deeply than ever. As 


over him. 
his German scholarship or about the 
superintendent. The superintendent 
wou!d have been smitten into bewilder- 
ment if be could have read Wirk’s 
thought. What Kirk 
himself was, “How can Dorothy Gil- 
and I live on $800 a year ip a 
home missionary church?” 


“Well,” the superintendent spoke. 
| with a slight trace of impatience. 
| “what do you say? Give mea favor- 


You can make your mark 


Tell me you'll take it.” 
“Very well, I proinise to take the 
if it is open when I finish my 
studies abroad.” 

Kirk spoke quietly, but his lips closed 
firmly, and he turned his bead and 
looked out over the campus again. 

There was a little more talk between 
them. and the superintendent went out. 

The minute he was gone Kirk pulled 
down his curtains and locked his door. 


| It was a little after noon, and the reg- 


ular commencement dinner was served 
at 1. He walked up and down his 
darkened raym talking to himself. 


about) 


His | 





was saying to} 





future was at last decided—at least for | 


a time. He had place in 
world. Some one wanted him He wes 
wnbitious, a8 a Christian gentleman 


some 


should * He wanted to dg great 
thi: fom of G~* “x earth. | 
Could = 2 home 
missiona. 

It was Dy y to his reg- 


ular habits 6jo< ache kneeled down 


and prayed. It was a prayer of thanks- | 


He 
he 


giving and also one of petition. 
knew with perfect clearness as 


the | 


| 





kneeled ip his darkened room that he | 


loved Dorothy Gilbert with all his 
might. The complete absurdity of his 
position had nothing to do with the 
fact that he loved her. She was rich, 
she was accomplished, she was beauti- 
ful, she was of an old and distinguish- 


He was 


poor, he was plain looking, he bad no | 


prospects beyond wis scholarship and 


$700 or $800 a year in a home mission- 


in the growing town of Conrad and a. 


great opening for hard work. The 


man there now will leave at the end of . 


the year.” 


Kirk said nothing. He looked out of 


his window. Right across the campus | 


stood the beautiful residence of Povo- 
thy Gilbert’s father. It was not the 
first time he had looked in that direc 
tion. 

“Of course,” continued the superin- 
tendent briskly, “you understand the 
eburch is a home missionary church 


‘ary church, but he loved Dorothy Gil- 


bert. It made no difference that his 
Christian training seemed to rebuke 


his choice of one so far removed from | 


him in every way. That did not de- 
stroy his feeling for her and did not 


change it. In his prayer he cried for | 
wisdom; he asked to be led by the 
Spirit. 


He was not the man to wreck a life 
of Christian service on a passion of the 
heart, even if its hunger were never 
fed. But when he arose and went over 
to the alumni hall to join the class 
there at the final banquet he carried 
with him the knowledge that the fu- 
ture for him must have Dorothy Gil- 
bert with it if he would do or be all 
that he felt he had a right to pray for. 

The week 
ment day at Hermon found [Kirk al- 
most alone in the seminary building. 
He had been employed by one of the 


professors in doing some special copy- 


ing of a book manuscript. In a few 
days this would be finished. He had 
fixed on the following Thursday to gail 


that followed commence- | 


for Liverpool. Ge had determined to 
begin his studies as soon as possible. 
He had been to see the president of 
the faculty about his scholarship and, 
to his great relief, found that he was 


| largely free to study in the way that 


seemed of most value to himself. 

“You see, it’s this way, sir,” he had 
explained to the president. “It will do 
me very little good to go to a German 
university and take some special course 
in language or history. I feel the need 
of another method of study. If 1 can 
use this scholarship to study human 
conditions in large cities, going to the 
people for my material! at first hand, it 
will be of infinitely larger value to me 
and to the seminary than a course in 
lectures and books.” 

“You are free to mark out your own 
methods of study,” replied the presi- 


dent. “According to the terms of the 
scholarship. the only condition is a 
year spent abroad in some regular 


course of study, witb a report of it to 
be made within six months to the sem- 


| inary.” 


So Kirk was happy in his thought of 
the year’s work, and when the treas- 
urer had given him the check for the 
$700 and he had gone to Boston and en- 
gaged his passage in the intermediate 
cabin he felt as if he had a very inter- 
esting year’s life before him. 

He had come back to his room and 
made his final preparations for leaving. 
They were very simple necessarily. He 
was going light handed to live in the 
most frugal. economical manner possi- 
ble. It was now Tuesday evening. His 
vessel sailed Thursday afternoon. He 
was ail ready to go. and yet he had an 
irresistible longing to see Dorothy Gil- 
bert before he went. 

He fought against the inclination un- 
til S o'clock and then did what he knew 
he would do all along—-he dressed in 
the most careful manner be knew Low 
and walked straight across the campus 
to her louse. : 

As he went up tbe steps be heard the 
piano. Dorothy When 
be was ip the hall. he gianced into the 
parlor and saw [Francis Raleigh stand- 
ing there. 

Then a fit of timidity seized him. 
Something in Raleigh’s face and man- 
ner made him feel that it was impossi- 
ble to see Dorothy Gilbert with the 
gifted artist. He asked the servant if 
Mr. Gilbert was at home and said he 
wanted to see him a few moments. 

It was the nearest to a lie that Mal- 
eom Kirk ever approached. However, 
when the servant ushered him into Mr. 
Gilbert’s library he was not sorry to 
have a talk with the publisher. 

Mr. Gilbert had been abroad. Wirk 
asked him several questions about cit- 
ies and people on the continent. He 
grew every moment more interested 
and staid for more than an hour. My:. 
Gilbert insisted on presenting him with 
two or three copies of Baedeker and 
followed him out into the hall when he 
finally rose to go, wishing him a suc- 
cessful year of study. 

The piano had stopped, and the door 
into the parlor was closed, but Kirk 
could hear voices, and it seemed to him 
that they were unusually earnest. He 
imagined he could detect a tone of 
pleading in one of them. 

He went out into the night and walk- 
ed the seminary campus under the 
grave elms for two or three hours. He 
felt disappointed. He went over his 
prospects. He viewed from al] sides 
his position as a man with a career, 
and before he let himself into his dingy 
room he had gone down into a depth of 
ftelf depreciation that measured a yal- 
ley of humiliatian for bi 


was playing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Secretary Hay’s latest dispatches 
from Minister Conger indicate pro- 
gress, not in the negotiations with the 
Chinese Peace Commissioners, but in 
reaching an agreement among the rep- 
resentatives of the powers interested 
as to the exact nature of the demands 
that shall be made on.China. No doubt 
is entertained at the Department of 
State as to the prompt acceptance by 
China of the programme when once it 
has been agreed upon by the powers. 
A portion of that programme has al- 
ready been unanimously adopted by the 
foreign ministers in Pekin, all of whom 
are actively participating in the con- 
ferences, but has not been made pub- 
lic, and is not likely to be until final 
action has been taken. ' 

The cablegram sent to the President 
by Gen. Wood, by request of a ma- 
jority of the delegates to the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention, which as- 
sembeld at Havana this week, indi- 
cates a better feeling towards the 
United States than had been outlined 
in previous publications in our papers. 
Following is the cablegram: ‘‘The dele- 
gates elected to the Constitutional 
Convention, assembled at their inau- 
gural meeting, greet with profound 
gratitude and affection the President 
of the United States of North America, 
and they are satisfied with the honesty 
demonstrated in the fulfilment of the 
declarations made in favor of the 
liberty and independence of the Cuban 
people.” 

Dr. A. S. Fiske preached a strong 
and interesting sermon, at the Gunton 
Temple Memorial church, in commemo- 
ration of the Christian missionaries 
murdered in China, taking his text 
from Rev. 14: 138: “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” He said 
in part: “In our century has sprung 
up again that old exceeding grandeur 
of soul, which forgets self to remem- 
ber man and Christ, his Saviour. The 
world’s greatest works, heroic things, 
things sublime, are being done to-day 
as never before since the days of the 
apostles. They are being done by 
modest and humble men and women, 
who, with no dreams of fame, but with 
Christianity and love only for men, 
whom they live and die to save, whose 
only gains are earthly loss, In these 


days has come to these groups of 
heroes in one great empire their time 
of testing. One hundred and fifty of 
them have given the last full proof of 
their devotion and won their martyr 
crowns amidst horrors beyond those of 
earlier times. Fifteen thousand of 
their meek converts have been tor- 
tured to death, not accepting deliver- 
ance through denial of their God. Nor 
have they faltered when any strange 
thing has befallen them. They re- 
membered the twenty-five years of 
horrible persecution through which 
Madagascar passed till a princess con- 
verted to their persecuted faith came 
to the throne. They recalled Uganda, 
with its massaered missionaries and 
its hundreds of converts facing death 
without flinching for Jesus’ sake. They 
recalled that the way to Christian 
triumphs in every land now civilized 
and Christian had been through the 
fires of persecution and blood of mar- 
tyrs. There was no flinching. No mis- 
sionary left his post till orders came 
from the boards at home, or from the 
consuls of their provinces, or from 
friendly or hostile native officials, that 
they better go. Of the living who 
passed through those great tribulations 
with heroic faith equal to that of those 
triumphant dead, let it be said, some of 
them are worn, aged, and broken by 
their terrible experience. Some are 
marred for life by their beatings and 
savage hackings. But no one of them 
fails of courage or confident faith of 
China's swifter and more complete re- 
demption. Not one of them who does 
not believe that the souls of these 
Chinese martyred Christians are 
worth all that has been suffered. Not 
one of them who is not eager to re- 
enter the blood-stained stations and to 
rebuild the smoking ruins of homes, 
churches, and schools, to gather the| 
fugitive congregations of their 
churches, and redouble all their work. 
Not one of them breathes revenge, but 
only such just penalties upon Chinese 
authorities as shall ensure safety for 
the future.” , 




























Miss Rue Sellars, who has been em- 
ployed in missionary work in Nanital 
India, for nine years, and who is no 
on a vacation, delivered an address or 
her work and experience to the Wo 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society 0 
Washington district this week. Sh 
demonstrated that missionary work i 
India was accomplishing great result 
for the people, and declared that Chris 
tianity was taking India by storm, an 
was gradually, but surely, penetratin; 
the whole country. The same meetin, 
was addressed by Rev. Ira La Fetr 
who has been engaged in missionar| 
and educational work in South Ameri 
ca, mostly in Chile, for some yeary 
He declared that there was as muc 
need of missionary work in a coun 
where the Roman Catholic faith pr 
vails, as it does throughout South ap 
Central America, as in heathen lands. 


Regardless of personal opinions | 
paign is over. It is not a pleasaj 
thing to say, but it is true, that m 
men and women have a dread of a n 
tional political campaign, because e| 
perience has shown that they act 
national demoralizers to an alarmi) 


extent, 
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ANNUAL MEETING W. F. M. SO- 
CIETY. 


The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, Virginia Conference, M. EH. 
Church, South, convened in the old his- 
toric town of Charlottesville October 
16th-19th, inclusive. The trains were 
late, so, after speeding away, almost 
at lightning speed, we reached Char- 
lottesville only in time for the prelim- 
inary meeting, already appointed for 8 
o’clock P. M. A large number of la- 
dies were patiently waiting at Union 
Station for our arrival. We were 
quickly assigned our homes, reached 
there without delay, and at stated 
hours the church was filled with smil- 
ing, happy faces. 
The meeting was opened by Presi- 
dent (Mrs.) W. C. Ivey, using hymn 
756; reading Psalm 103. A befitting, 
earnest prayer was offered by Rev. C. 
_ L, Bane. The address of welcome was 

read by Mrs. J. A. Martin, of the city. 
i Each delegate could but realize, “surely 

our lines have fallen in pleasant 
By _ Plages,’ ” after listening to such phrases 
of welcome. The responsive address, 
by, Mrs. Minnie Jones, from Temper- 
anceville, was very suitable, and 
greatly enjoyed. 

Rey. C. L. Bane gave us a soul-stir- 
Pan ee encouraging talk, reassuring the 
_ delegates of a hearty welcome, saying 
each one “‘should deem it a high privi- 
_ lege, as well as pleasure, to be permit- 

ted to.yisit the city. of Charlottesville,” 


fs 2. 


_ all agreeing with unspoken, ‘heartfelt | 


emotions. 

a The usual hand- shaking and social 

_ intercourse was indulged for half hour, 
the neatly printed badges © were dis- 
‘tributed, and we repaired to our respec- 
tive homes feeling ‘how good and 
how pleasant for sisters to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 


“ 
oS 


Wednesday morning, at 9 o’clock, we 
assembled in the church to take up the 
usual routine of services. The State 
officers were present—Mrs. W. C. Ivey, 
president, presiding. District secre- 
taries present except Mrs. A. L. West, 
West Richmond, which was ably repre- 
sented by Mrs. W. G. Starr, and Miss 
Kate Ley, of the Danville District, rep- 
resented by Mrs. ——— Lee, of Cal- 
vary Auxiliary. Just here let me re- 
mark, the society sent Miss Kate sin- 
cere congratulations, mingled with re- 
grets; however, we wish them long 
life, much happiness, and usefulness in 
their far away Canada home. 


I’m reminded I must hasten only 
with details, or I may be cast in the 
waste-basket unnoticed, and _ that 
“would hurt my feelings.’”’ The differ- 
ent committees were announced—re- 
ports from Danville District, then Mrs. 
Ivey read her annual address. It is 


needless for me to attempt a synopsis. 
It was to the point, very instructive, 
and listened to with intense interest by 
‘all present. It was voted her address 
be incorporated in the annual minutes. 

Miss Mary Bowmar, a returned mis- 
sionary, gave us an interesting de- 
scription of her work in Shanghai, 


China. She was accepted eight years 
ago by the Northwest Texas Confer- 
ence. 

Several children were dressed in 
Chinese costumes, ately was novel 
and amusing, and many “curios” were 
displayed. 

Wednesday evening, at 8 0 clock, an 
immense crowd assembled to hear the 
annual missionary sermon, delivered 
by Dr. J. Wiley, text selected Mark 16: 
15: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
I will not attempt to eulogize the ser- 
mon. It was specially adapted to the 
theme in every particular; was most 
encouraging and praise-worthy of our 
woman’s work, and bid us “‘God-speed”’ 
in our noble, sacrificing efforts for the 
spread of His Gospel. 


Large numbers partook of our holy 
communion, which was administered 
at close of sermon Thursday morning. 
Reports from districts; also Mrs. 
Cheatham read her annual report, 
which showed increase in numbers all 
along the line, and work progressing 
steadily. 

Again Thursday night the church 
was filled. Mrs. Bagby gave ‘“‘Echoes” 
from the Ecumenical Conference, held 
April 2ist, in the city of New York. 
It was truly a ‘masterpiece’ from her 
pen; was very lengthy, and minutely 
descriptive of the great men and wo- 
men there assembled, and was dis- 
tinctly read in her soft, clear voice. 
We were next favored with a splendid 
paper by Miss Minnie Jarman; subject, 
“The Motives of Missionary Work,” 
which were clearly and practically 
shown. 

Friday morning finished up reports 
of districts and miscellaneous _ busi- 
ness. In the afternoon election of offi- 
cers, which resulted in same, except 
Danville District, Mrs. Lee; 
Charlotesville, Mrs. J. A. Martin. Fri- 
day night Mrs. Martin, of Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, gave a delightful 
map talk on China, showing the pres- 
ent situation of our missionaries. The 
meeting then adjourned to meet in 
Portsmouth next October, by special 
request of Monumental church. 

Without a doubt, Portsmouth must 
feel proud of being the banner district, 
haying raised $1,019. I think Norfolk 
ranks second—$1,017. 





It behooves me in conclusion to make 
mention of the genuine “old-time Vir- 
ginia hospitality” extended during our 
entire sojourn in Charlottesville. To 
expedite the business luncheon was 
daily served in basement of the church. 
The ladies managed splendidly, provid- 
ing substantials—coffee, chocolate, 
salads, pickles, sweets, cream, fruits, 
and grapes; plenty prevailed and to 
spare. 

We felt complimented. The four 
resident ministers honored us with 
their presence, and rendered valuable 
service—Revs. J. D. Hank, J. L. Clarke, 
J. H. Moss, and the pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Bane. I must not omit to thank the 
“eraceful little folks,’ who wore badges 
inscribed “page,” and from time to 
time proved soobliging during business 
hours. The grandeur and beauty of 
the mountain scenery at this variegated 
autumnal season, the far-famed Uni- 
yersity of Virginia, and Monticello, 


towering in the distance, all surpass 
my descriptive pen. 

With sadness we bade “farewell” to 
the kind friends of Charlottesville. 
Pleasant memories will ever be en- 
shrined on the tablet of each heart. 

MRS. F. W. CRAWLEY, 
Crawley Auxiliary, Farmville District. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASS. 


November 1, 1900. 

During the past two weeks a com- 
mittee of ladies, representing the va- 
rious churches of Atlantic City ward, 
has been visiting from house to house 
in the territory in which most of the 
local church membership is resident, 
trying to learn the name and address 
of the un-churched people. A map 
was prepared, showing that portion of 
the ward once called Atlantic City; 
territory was assigned to each member 
of the joint committee, who canvassed 
it thoroughly and reported the results 
of her work upon a blank form es- 
pecially designed for the purpose. The 
committee reported twenty-seven fami- 
lies without church membership in the 
city, who would be glad to receive calls 
from the local pastor of their prefer- 
ence. Seven of these families are 
strangers, the others have allowed 
their church membership to lapse. The 
children of all but four of these fami- 
lies attend Sunday school. 

The work of the committee was all 
done by ladies; although it was their 
first attempt, they accomplished it 


quicklv ~4A did it thoroughly. With 
ont ~sontion ~jh mem- 
ber of ndly re- 
ceived . ue called. 
Nearly ever, _d family in the 


district lying between Olney road and 


the fort is on the list, which has been - 


classified, and a copy made for each of 
the local ministers, for the city mis- 
sionary under whose supervision the 
visiting was done, and for one or two 
other parties interested. It is a new 
departure in our local church work, 
and promises to be a help both to visi- 
tors and visited. It was the unanimous 
wish of the committee to be continued 
for future service, subject to a call 
from the pastors. In this community, 
which has always been accused of 
drawing denominational lines with ex- 
ceptional severity, we have as one re- 
sult of our joint work a fellowship in 
service, which is not the least of the 
blessings we hope will come from it. 
Any village churches might carry out 
this plan; every such committee must 
expect to learn astonishing things 
about its own town. 
MRS. C. FAVILLE, 
Chairman Canvassing Committee. 
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APPEAL OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. 


To all Christian People: 


At the close of the last century a 
concert of prayer was observed by 
many Christians of both the old world 
and the new, and the united interces- 
sion was followed by unusual spiritual 
blessing. Accordingly, by more than 
one ecclesiastical fellowship abroad, 
and by some of our own Christian lead- 
ers, the wish for a similar world-wide 


union of prayer has been earnestly ex- 
pressed, and various movements in the 
direction of united prayer during the 
coming months have actually been en- 
tered upon. 

These are times of both hopefulness 
and dread. On the one hand, there 
are unwonted tokens of the coming of 
God’s kingdom. Light is. everywhere 
breaking forth. In realms material, 
intellectual, spiritual, there is onward 
movement. Old ignorances and super- 
stitions and tyrannies are breaking up. 
The rights and duties of the individual, 
the office and welfare of society, the 
mission of the Church, the largeness 
of the kingdom itself, are better and 
better understood. The brotherhood of 
man, the Fatherhood of God, the unity 
in Christ of all true Christians, are 
taking-.on new meaning and new 
power. In spite of adverse forces, God 
is magnifying the witness for Himself 
in every land. 

On the other hand, there is a perilous 
unrest. There is a vast questioning of 
truths and faiths. There is haughty 
self-assertion. There is a disposition 
to count this present world of control- 
ling moment. The sense of the Word’s 
inspired supremacy, of sin’s fatal de- 
merit, of God’s infinite gace in Christ, 
of love’s atoning sacrifice, of eternity’s 
decisive awards, is far too weak. The 
veritable kingship of our Lord, the real 
sovereignty of His teaching and com- 
mands, His divine pre-eminence as 
the way, the truth, and the life, are 
far too lightly held. 

Meanwhile, the world-movements 
sweep on. Nations are in communion. 
Civilizations are in conflict. The com- 
ing century will be, in many ways, a 
decisive century. What, then, so ur- 
gent as true intercession with Him 
who, holding supreme control, has 
promised to hear and answer united 
prayer? 

It is therefore recommended, as 
stimulating and emphasizing the move- 
ment for united prayer, that the first 
Sunday of December be everywhere 
given to earnest consideration of the 
great need, and to faithful request for 
God’s great blessing—special ‘public 
and private intercession being thence- 
forth faithfully continued. It is also 
suggested that churches and individ- 
uals mark the advent of new year by 
watch-night prayer. Further, all be- 
lievers are invited to devote the week 
(January 6th to 13th inclusive) of the 
new year and the new century to 
special prayer for one another, for the 
Church universal, and for the unsaved 
world. 

If believers unite in the prayer of 
faith, remembering that faith includes 
the life and the works, the kingdom 
will gloriously advance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WEEK OF 
PRAYER. 


(January 6th to 13th, inclusive.) 

Sunday, January 6th.—Appropriate 
sermons and services. 

Monday—Prayer for a better realiza- 
tion of spiritual truth and a better esti- 
mate of spiritual realities; a clearer 
vision of the redeeming Christ, and of 
the actual need and the divinely in- 
tended glory of the world which He 
redeemed. 





(Continued on page 13.) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


LESSON Vill, FOURTH QUARTER, IN- 
TERNATIONAL SERIES, NOV. 25. 


Text of the Titus ii, 1-15. 
NMecmory Verses, 11-14—Golden Text, 
Titus, Prepared 
by the Rev. D. M, Stearns, 


Lesson, 


2—Commentary 


(Copyright, 1900, by American Press Asso- 
ciation.) 
“Things which become sound doc- 
The topic of our lesson is “Sober 
and this is certainly one of the 
which become sound doctrine. 
Verses 11-14 of our lesson give us a 
splendid summary of sound teaching, 
and we would do well to give all our 
time to those verses, but we will look at 
the whole chapter and gather something 
from the whole epistle. In this lesson 
there is a special word for aged men, 
aged women, young women, young men 


fe, 
trine.”’ 
Living,”’ 
things 


and servants, but all are included in the } 


peculiar people of verse 14 whom He has 
redeemed to be a people for His own 
possession (R. V.). “Set apart for Him- 
self”? (Ps. iv, 3). 

2, 3. These are the words for the aged 
men and women who are exhorted to 
behavior becoming holiness, such as self 
eontrol, faith, love, patience, all of which 
are among the fruit of the Spirit of Gal. 
v, 22, 23. As the law was not given to 
Israel to regulate their lives until they 
had been redeemed from Egypt by the 
precious blood of the Lamb and the pow- 
er of God, so all instruction for holy liv- 
ing in these epistles or in any part of 
Scripture is only given to those who are 
redeemed, for the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, is not subject to the law of 
God, neither, indeed, can be (Rom. viii, 7). 

4-8. These are the words to young wo- 
men and young men exhorting to love, 
obedience and such a life as will condemn 
the adversaries. 
ture about the home life, for it is there 
that God is first to be glorified in us; it is 
there that great grace is ofttimes special- 
ly needed to manifest the meek and quiet 
spirit which is in God’s sight of great 
price (I Pet. iii, +). 

9, 10. It should be a very happy home 
where servants as well as parents and 
children are all redeemed, but all need a 
word of exhortation, and now it is the 
servants’ turn to suffer the word of ad- 
monition, and again it is obedience and 
submission. Following the great redemp- 
tion verse in Isa. i, 18, we have the words 
“Tf ye be willing and obedient,’ and they 
seem to me to cover about everything 
that is required of us. It is a great vic- 
tory when we have learned not to an- 
swer again, to be as a deaf person who 


hears not or as a dumb person who opens | 


not his mouth (Ps. xxxviii, 13). It is 
not so difficult to be submissive and obe- 


dient to good and gentle people as it is | 


to froward and perverse people, but the 


Spirit says by Peter that God requires | 
submission even to the latter (I Pet. ii, | 


18). Although as His redeemed ones we 
are children of God and joint heirs with 
Christ, yet in a sense we are also sery- 


Much is said in Scrip- | 











ants of Him who said, “I am among you | 


(Luke xxii, 27). 

have a remarkable 
summary of what is sometimes called 
God’s threefold salvation or His salva- 
tion, service and glory which He has pre- 
pared for us. Unless we see the differ- 
ence hetween being saved by His precious 
bloed. working out that salvation in our 
daily life and waiting for the glory to be 
revealed, there are many things in the 
redeniption story which we will fail to 
understand. This threefold aspect of 
our salvation is set forth briefly in such 
other passuges as Rom. v, 1, 2, justified, 
daily access by faith, the glory of God; 
I Thess. i, 9. 10, turning to God, serving 
God, waiting for His Son from heaven; 
Heb. ix. 26, 24, 28, Christ putting away 
sin, appearing in heaven for us, appear- 
ing the time: I Johnpii, 2.3; 
sons of God purified in daily life, glori- 
fied at Ilis appearing. 

11. This is the first phase of salvation, 
the forgiveness of sins, life eternal, all of 
grace, God's gift to us in Christ Jesus, 
provided for all, offered to all who hear 
the gospel, possessed by all who receive 
tho Lord Jesus as their i 


as he that serveth” 
11-13. Here we 





second 





| and insane fancies possess it. 





The posSesston OT MIT wWiro receive” Timm, 
wholly through the kindness and love of 


| God our Saviour, and not by any works 


which we have done 
Eph. ii, 8, 9; Rom, iv, 


of righteousness 
(chapter iii, 4, 5; 

vi, 23), 
12, This 


5; 
is the second aspect of our 
salvation. While no works of ours can 
save us or add to our safety, we are 
saved in order that we may walk in the 
good works which Tle has prepared for 
us and thus work out or make manifest 
our salvation, ready to every good work 
to the profit of men and to the glory of 
God (Eph. ii, 10; Phil. ii, 18; Tit. iii, 
2, 8, 14). 


=—) OF 


SOUTHERN METHODIST RECORDER. 


Denying self and sin and the. 


world and by the power of His spirit liv- | 


ing ‘unto Him.’ Not conformed to this 
world, but tvansformed or transfigured 
by the renewing of our minds, always de- 
livered unto death that the life of Jesus 
may be made manifest in our bodies 
(Romi xiiy 12:0 Tle CornivyiL1):? 

13. This is the only true attitude of 
every believer, that of looking for the 
appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Saviour (R. V.), expecting 
Him to come to restore all things of 
which God has spoken by the prophets 
(Acts iii, 21), and in reply to His thrice 
repeated “Behold, or surely, I come 
quickly,’”’ our hearts ever saying, “Come, 
Lord Jesus’’ (Rey. xxii, 7, 12, 20). Death 
is not His coming, for death is our enemy 
to be destroyed (Hos. xiii, 14; I Cor. xv, 
26); the coming of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost is not His coming, for the Spirit is 
another comforter, not “this same Jesus” 
(John xiv, 16; Acts i, 11); the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem was not His coming, 
for when ile comes He will build up 
Ziou. not destroy it (Ps. cii, 16). We 
must he expecting “this same Jesus’ to 
take Tis church to Himself and then, 
after the great tribulation to bring all 
His saints with Him to bless Israel, 
judge the nations, bind satan in the pit 
and establish His kingdom. The life of 
service has four crowns for those who 


, 


earn them (Jas. i, 12; I Cor. \ix, 25; 
| hess. tig l9: 1 Pet y; 1-4). *-*“Iiawho 
love His oppearing,.a%© i 
of es ‘ 
Ta Sie fice of 
Ilimself He. id deliy- 


ered us from the ¢ (Gal. ill, 

3: I Thess. i, 10). -xre-aesires to deliv- 
er us also from all iniquity, from every 
besetting sin. and make all to see that 
ve are a people set apart for Himself. 
His own peculiar possession—as_ fully 
under His control as the members of our 
bodies when in health are under our con- 
trol—seeking in nothing our own will or 
aur own glory, but always and only His 
pleasure. These things and all the 
tcuths of His word we are to hold fast 
(1-9) and speak lovingly, but boldly, sa 
His messengers (I Pet. iv, 11). 


EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Topic For the Week Beginning Nov, 
25, “Praise the Lord’’—Text, 
Ps. 1-20. 





exlvii, 





“It is good to sing praises unto our 
God: for it is pleasant, and praise is 
comely.” 

A world without music, who would 
care to live there? What a place of 
misery and terment of soul it would 
be! The wind would be unbalanced 
ings would replace halleluiahs, and the 
wail of woe unending rise in place of 
peeans of praise. 

Listen to the songs men sing and 
you can tell the whole story of their 
inner life in its thought and passion, 
its heights and depths, its richness or 
poverty of soul. Men sing of war and 
of love, of life and death. 

But of all themes the love of God is 
richest, fullest, highest, strongest, 
most joyous and inexhaustible. “Our 
God!” Who shall reach the upper 
notes of His praise? 

The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 


Has never died away; 


Howl-. 


{ 











TY af? tTengs near and far, 
The ocean iooketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 

It was a great achievement for the 
ancient Jubal to invent the pipe and 
stvinged instrument and become “the 
father of all who handle the harp and 
organ,” as is spoken of in early Gene- 
It was au greater thing for David 
to wed sweet song to harmony of in- 
struments and give us the religious 
psalms and open the way for spiritual 
hymns as the expression of the beart’s 
deepest adoration. 

The world’s best musi¢ is religious, 
Christian. lEandel’s “Messiah” is the 
pinnacle of earthly song, and his in- 
comparable “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth” is the gem of the ora- 
torio. 

The highest ecstasy of human souls 
finds expression in praise. No pleas- 
ure of which man is capable here be- 
low exceeds that found in worship of 
God through music. 

How this psalm runs through the 
seale of thinksgiving! The powers of 
nature are all in God’s hands; harvests 
are from Llim; all life is dependent on 
iim; most precious of all gifts are 
His commandments and laws to His 
people. Most becoming is it, then, for 
His people to praise His name. 


sis. 


The Curse of It All. 

It is not so much the bloated sot nor 
the hardened criminal in state prison 
who moves our sympathy and indig- 
nation. It is the young fellow and the 
young girl, those just entering on the 
course of vice. ‘They are out for a good 
time. They have often had no better 
way to enjoyment pointed out to them. 
They are not consciously and inten- 
tionally wicked. They may know that 








there is some danger in their course, ! 


but have ho fear of it, but are rather 
stimulated and challenged to try it. 
The pity of this whole drink business, 
and all that goes with it, lies in the 
seductiveness with which: it grasps 
young life. It takes our best in the 
flush of opening powers with strength 
and beauty and wrecks all, in hideous 
disease of body, deformity of soul and 
debauchery of mind. 

Have you ever stopped in your pure 
course to give a look and a thought to 
these who are choosing the impure? 
Do it some time, if you dare. Be care- 
ful of your own footing. Don’t get too 
near the brink and slip over. But 
just watch the crowd. Mark the hol- 
lowness of its mirth, the fever of its 
pulse, the opening hell of its end. It 
is a fearful price to pay for such goods. 

Our Eduention Society Secretary. 

Just in the prime of life, refined, 
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W. F. M’DOWELL, D. D. 











scholarly, sensTotTe, ‘expertenced, tact- 
ful and with enthusiasm, Dr. W. F. 
McDowell is eminently the man for the 
secretaryship of the board of educa- 
tion. This work is gradually unifying 
and systematizing the courses of study 
and relations of our various educa- 
tional institutions. Probably the as- 


sistance given needy and deserving 
students 1n our Varlous secnoois 1s the 


feature which is best known in its va- 
ried activities. Collections in the 
thurehes and Sunday schools must be 
secured, the programme for children’s 
day arranged, published and distribut- 
ed, funds must be wisely administered, 
applications considered and loans made 
and innumerable details of a world- 
wide work kept in hand. 

Dr. C. H. Payne had filled the place 
for a number of years and greatly en- 
larged the usefulness of the board un- — 
til it seemed as if no one else could 
ever fill the place. But when death re- 
moved him and Dr. McDowell was 
called the work moved on with undi- 
minished efficiency. 


tEFECTS OF COCAINE, 


HOW THIS INSIDIOUS DRUG ACTS ON 
THE HUMAN BODY. 


Produces Necrosis of the Tissues | 
and Renders the Teeth Brittle. 
Victims Imagine Their Bodies Are 
Covered With Crawling Worms. 


At a recent meeting of the Society 
For the Promotion of Health at Chi- 
cago Mary A. Seymour, M. D., read a 
paper on drug addictions. Here is 
what she said about: cocaine: 

I will first consider cocaine, which is 
by the uninitiated deemed harmless. 

It is employed for its toxic effect, — 
which is felt in from two to six min- 
utes. A dose is perhaps taken for the 
irritations in hay fever, a hard cold, a 
headache, a slight neuralgia, ete. Any 
of the foregoing troubles it quickly re- 
lieves. Wait; let us look at the beau- 
tiful tissues which are exposed to its 
influence. A fearful necrosis is pro- 
duced on the already suffering tissues. 
A disappointment follows in this, that 
10 cure is effected. Paleness succeeds 
the redness on all healthy tissues and 
mucous surfaces, as it really para- 
lyzes the peripheral nerves, thereby 
lessening arterial circulation. When 
reaction takes place, there will be an 
increased redness of the parts unless 
death takes place. 

The teeth are rendered brittle and 
crumble like chalk by repeatedly tak- 
ing the solutions in the mouth. No 
cure is effected in any diseased condi- 
tion, nor is- relief lasting; hence we 
gain nothing by repeated doses; only 
an ugly habit is formed from which it 
is very hard to break. A great per- 
centage of cocaine users contract the 
babit this way. If injected under the 
skin, the effect is felt in three minutes 
—that is, if the heart beats at 50 per 
minute. It also increases the pulse 
double what it was before its admin- 
istration, but in an hour it has dropped 
below what it was before its adminis- 
tration. So if we want to keep up the 
tension we must have another dose. 

You know it is said to appease hun- 
ger, but it is only by paralyzing the 
sensations of taste; consequently one 
must eat enough another day to keep 
up strength. The first sensation is one 
of excitement, with a wish to excel all 
others. The sense of hearing is greatly 
increased, even so that one imagines he 
hears flies walk upon the ceiling. A 
desire for solitude comes ever the vic- 
tims, and they shun the society of com- 
panions and are insanely jealous, with 
hallucinations of persons talking or 
making derogatory remarks about 
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them, tormenting Mem AMost TO TIS- 
traction. 1t is not iong before the vic- 
tims imagine bugs or worms are crawl- 
ing under the skin. If they touch them 
in one place, they disappear only to ap- 
pear in another place. These crawl- 
ings are not only upon their own per- 
sons and clothing, but they are upon 
everything that they have to do with. 

These symptoms appear in a relative- 
ly short time after beginning with the 
drug. After a time these small bugs 
and worms become instead animals 
running about one’s body, and the im- 
aginary bites are dreadful. Every ob- 
ject seems to be alive and to stare at 
him when under the influence of the 
drug. Even all the nooks and corners 
will seem to be stored with deadly 
Weapons, such as knives and pistols. 
After the effect of the drug passes off 
you can laugh at all these terrors, only 
to be repeated after another injection. 
Yet one of the strongest delusions 
seems to be that the victim imag- 
ines he is a dual personage having two 
souls, one being subject to the drug 
and the other perfectly natural, striv- 
ing and condemning the other for its 
hallucinations, absurdities and non- 
sense. There is another deplorable 
phase of the disease—that is, it seems 
to foster or breed dishonesty. 

Any peace officer will tell you that 
our jails are filled largely by what they 
eall “‘ecoke fiends.” This is an insid- 
ious habit, much more detrimental to 
health than whisky drinking, claiming 
its victims among the brilliant and in- 
tellectual. While undergoing the fall 
the experiences are something terrible. 
The life of the soul is a living death. 
The victim knows it, is perfectly 
aware where all this leads, yet is un- 
able to hold to the way of self denial. 
It is time something was done to pro- 
tect this nation of people of noble pur- 
poses and high ambitions from the im- 
portation and the indiscriminate sale 
of this dreadful drug, which exceeds 
whisky drinking and opium poisoning 
in its swift destruction of the user. 
Do not be deceived. Many physicians 
unacquainted with cocaine recommend 
it three or four times a day in from 
one to three grain tabules. When com- 
bined with alcohol, its toxic effects last 
longer. One may at first believe they 
are being restored to health, but the 
time will surely come—perhaps when 
too late—that they will have a habit 
that cannot be got rid of without a 
regular course of medicine as a cure. 
Without a cure the drug will surely 
drive the victim mad if he does not die. 


Temperance Facts. 

There are 250,000 places where liquor 
is sold in this country. 

About $1,400,000,000 are wasted an- 
nually in this country upon strong 
drink. 

The saloons in this country would 
stretch in an unbroken line from New 
York to Chicago. 

Poor Maine! The average savings 
bank deposits for each citizen of Illi- 
nois is $6.14, of Ohio $9.42 and of the 
prohibition state $80.77. 

Ten thousand people starve to death 
each year in Greater New York while 
nearly $400,000 a day passes over the 
saloon bars of that city for liquor.— 
Carroll D. Wright. 

In the HEnglish counties of Lanca- 
shire, Durham and Northumberland 
one man in every hundred, according 
to the report of the national drink com- 
mission, is a drunkard. 
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CHRIST'S CHARA CTER (te hee blast her, kill her.” Je- 





OR. TALMAGE URGES CHRISTIANS TO 


EMULATE IT. 
His Earthly Life Replete With Beau- 
tifal Examples—Practice Self Sac- 


rifice and Humility and Help Bear 
Burdens of Othgrs. 


WASHINGTON, * * 23.—In this ser- 
mon, which Dr. Talmage sends from 
Paris, he analyzes the character of the 
Saviour and urges all Christians to ex- 
ercise the qualities which were con- 
spicuous in Christ’s earthly life. The 
text is Romans viii, 9, “Now, if any 
man has not the spirit of Christ he is 
none of his.” 

There is nothing more desirable than 
a pleasant disposition. Without it we 
cannot be happy ourselves or make 
others happy. When we have lost our 
temper or become impatient under 
some light cross, we suddenly awaken 
to new appreciation of proper equi- 
poise of nature. We wish we had been 
born with self balance, we envy those 
people who bear themselves through 
life without any perturbation, and we 
flatter ourselves that, however little 
self control we may now have, the time 
will come, under the process of years, 
when we will be mellowed and soften- 
ed and the wrong things which are in 
us now will then be all right, forgetful 
of the fact that an evil habit in our na- 
ture will grow into larger proportions 
and that an iniquity not corrected will 
become the grandfather of a whole gen- 
eration of iniquities. So that people 
without the grace of God in the strug- 
gle and amid the annoyances and ex- 
asperations of life are apt to become 
worse instead of better. 

Now, the trouble is that we have a 
theory abroad in the world that a 
man’s disposition cannot be changed. 
A man says, “I am irascible in temper, 
and | can’t help it.” Another man says, 
“T am revengeful naturally, and I 
can’t help it.” A man says, “I am im- 
pulsive, and I can’t help it.”” And he 
tells the truth. No man can correct 
his disposition. I never knew a man 
by force of resolution to change his 
teluperament, but by his grace God 
can take away that which is wrong 
and put in that which is right, and I 


know and you know people who, since ; 


their conversion, are just the opposite 
of what they used to be. In other 
werds, we may, by the spirit of God, 
have the disposition of Jesus Christ 
implanted in our disposition, and we 
must have it done or we will vever see 
heaven. “If any man have not the dis- 
position of Jesus Christ, he is none of 
his.” 
Christ’s Gentle Spirit. 

In the first place, the spirit of Christ 
was a spirit of gentleness. Sometimes 
he made wrathful utterance against 
Pharisees and hypocrites, but the most 
of his words were kind and gentle and 
loving and iroffensive and attractive. 
Wheu we consider the fact that he 
was omnipotent and could have torn 
to pieces his assailants, the wonder is 
greater. We often bear the persecu- 
tion and abuse of the world because 
we cannot help it. Christ endured it 
when be could have helped it. Little 
children who always shy off at a rough 
man rusbed into his presence and clam- 
bered on him until the people begged 
the mothers to take them away. In- 
valids so sore with wounds that they 
could not bear to have any one come 
near them begged Christ just to put 
his hand upon the wound and soothe it. 
The mother with the sickest child 
was willing to put the little one in 
Christ’s arms. Self righteous people 
rushed into his presence with a woman 
ef debsused charscter and said. “Now. 





sus looked at her and saw she was 
sorry and repentant, and he looked at 
them and he saw they were proud and 
arrogant and malignant, and he said, 
“Let bim that is without sin cast the 
first stone at her.” A blind man sat 
by the wayside making a great ado 


about his lack of vision. They told 
him to hush up and not bother the 
Master. Christ stooped to him and 


said, “What wilt thou that I do unto 
thee?” Gentleness of voice, geptleness 
of manner, gentleness of life. 


We all admire it whether we have 


any of it or not. Just as the rough 
mountain bluff and the scarred crag 


love to look down into the calm lake at 
their feet and as the stormiest winter 
loves to merge into the sunshiny spring, 
so the most precipitate and impulsive 
and irascible uature loves to think of 
the gentleness of Christ. How little 
we have of it! How little patience in 
treating with enemies! We have so 
little of the gentleness of Christ we are 
not fit for Christian work half the time. 
We do not know how to comfort the 
bereft or to encourage the disheartened 
or to take care of the poor. Even our 
voice of sympathy is on the wrong 
piteh. 

My sister had her arm put out of 
joint, and we were in the country, and 
the neighbors came in, and they were 
all sympathetic, and they laid hold of 
the arm anc pulled and pulled might- 
ily until th anguish was intolerable, 
but the arm did not go to its place. 
Then the old country auctor was sent 
for, and be came in, and with one 
touch it was all right. ~He knew just 
where to put his finger and just bow to 
touch the bone. We go out\to our 
Christian work with too rough # hand 


and too unsympathetic ond 
we fail in our work, Whue, oris- 
tian, in the gentleness of Chy | comes 


along, puts his hand of sympathy on 
the sore spot, and the torn ligaments 
are healed, and the @isturbed bones 
are rejoined. Oh, for this gentleness 
of Christ! 

Aet Like Christians. 


The dew f one summer night will 
accomplish ore good than 50 Carib- 


bean whirlwinds. How important it is 
that in goin, forth to serve Christ we 
have someti.ing of his gentleness! Is 
that the wa, we bear ourselves when 
we are assaulted? The ruie is an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, retort 
for retort, aarcasm for sarcasm. Give 
him as much as he sends! After awhile 
you look up into the face of Christ, and 
you see bis gentleness, and you say, 
“Well, now, I must do differently.” 
Then your proud heart says: “Now you 
have your enemy in a corner. You will 
never get him in a corner again. Chas- 
tise him and then let him go.” So we 
postpone the gentleness of Christ. 

Did you ever know any difficulty to 
be healed by acerbity or hypercriti- 
cism? About 45 years ago the Presby- 
terian church was split into the new 
school and the old school. The chasm 
got wider and wider. The most out- 
rageous personalities were indulged in. 
Good men on one side anathematized 
good men on the other side. Wider 
and wider the chasm got until after 
awhile some good people tried another 
tack, and they began to explain away 
the difficulties and soon all the differ- 
ences were healed, and at Pittsburg 
they shook hands and are one now to 
be one forever. 

You say to a man with whom you 
had a falling out, “I despise you.” He 
says, “I can’t bear the sight of you.” 
You say to him, “I never want you to 
come to my house again.” He says, 
“If you come to my house again, I'll 
kick you out.” You say, “I’ll put you 
down.” “Oh, no,” he says, “I’ll put 
you down.” But some day the spirit 
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of Christ comes Into you and you go 
over and say: “My brother, give me 
your hand; time is short and eternity 
is near, and we can’t afford to quarrel. 
Now let bygones be bygones and let us 
act like Christians.” It is all settled. 
How? By the gentleness of Christ. 
Practice Self Sacrifice. 

Did you ever know a drunkard re- 
claimed by mimicry of his staggering 
steps, his thick tongue or his hiccough? 
You only madden his brain. But 
you go to him and let him know you 
appreciate what an awful struggle he 
has with the evil habit and you let him 
know that you have been acquainted 
with people who were down in the 
same depths who, by the grace of God, 
have been rescued. He hears your 
voice, he responds to that sympathy, 
and he is saved. You cannot scold the 
world into anything better. You may 
attract it into something better. The 
stormiest wind comes out from its hid- 
ing place and says, “I will arouse this 
sea,’ and it blows upon the sea. Half 
of the sea is aroused or a fourth of the 
sea is uroused, yet not the entire At- 
lantic. But after awhile the moon 
comes out, calm and placid. It shines 
upon the sea, and the ocean begins to 
lift. It embraces all the highlands, 
the beach is all covered. The heart 
throb of one world beating against the 
heart throb of another world. The 
storm could not rouse the whole At- 
lantic; the moon lifted it. “And I,” 
said Christ, “if I be lifted up will draw 
all men unto me.” 

Christ’s disposition was also one of 
self sacrifice. No young man ever 
started out with so bright a prospect 
as Christ started out with if he had 
been willing to follow a worldly ambi- 
tion. In the time that he gave to the 
sick he might have gathered the vast- 
est fortune of his time. With his pow- 
er to popularize hémself and magnetize 
the people he could have gained any of- 
ficial position. No orator ever won 
such plaudits as he might have won 
from sanhedrin and synagogue and 
vast audiences by the seaside; no phy- 
sician ever got such a reputation for 
healing power as he might have ob- 
tained if he had performed his wonder- 
ful cures before the Roman aristocra- 
ey. I say these things to let you know 
what Paul meant when be said, “He 
pleased not himself,” and to show 
something of the wonders of his self 
sacrifice. All human power together 
could not have thrown Christ into the 
manger if he had not chosen to go 
there; all satanic strength could not 
have lifted Christ upon the cross if he 
had not elected himself to the torture. 
To save our race from sin and death 
and hell he faced all the sorrows of 
this world and the sorrows of eternity. 
How wuch of that self sacrifice have 
we? : 
Humility of Jesus. 

What is self sacrifice? It is my walk- 
ing a long journey to save you from fa- 
tigue: it is my lifting a great number 
of pounds to save you from the awful 
strain; it is a subtraction from my com- 
fort and prosperity so that there may 
be an addition to your comfort and 
prosperity. How much of that have 
we? Might not I rather say. “How lit- 
tle have we!” Two children, brother 
and sister, were passing down the road 
They were both very destitute. The 
lad had hardly any garments at all 
His sister had a coat that she had out- 
grown. It was a very cold day. She 
said, “Johnnie, come under this coat.” 
“Oh,” be said, “no; the coat isn't large 
enough.” “Oh,” she said. “it will 
stretch.” He comes under the coat. 
but the coat would not stretch. So she 
took off the coat and put it on him. 
Self sacrifice, pure and simple. Christ 
taking off his robe to clothe our naked- 
ness. Self sacrifice! 4 have not uy ot 


{t, nor have you, compared with that. 
The sacrifice of the Son of God. 

Christ walked to Emmaus; Christ 
walked from Capernaum to Bethany; 
Christ walked from Jerusalem to Gol- 
gotha. How far have you and I walk- 
ed for Christ? His bead ached; his 
heart ached; his back ached. Tlow 
much have we ached for Christ? 

The disposition of Jesus was also a 
disposition of humility The Lord of 
earth and heaven ip the garb of a rus- 
tic. He who poured all the waters of 
the earth out of his right band—the 
Amazon, and the Euphrates. and the 
Oregon, and the Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi—bending over a well to ask a Sa- 
maritan woman for a drink. He who 
spread the canopy of the heavens and 
set the earth for a footstool admitting 
that he bad not where to lay his head. 
He whose chariot the clouds are walk- 
ing with sore feet; hushing the tempest 
on Gennesaret and wiping the spray of 
the storm from his beard. then sitting 
down in the cabin beside his disciples 
as though be had done no more than 
wipe the sweat from his brow in Jo- 
seph’s carpenter shop; taking the foot 
of death off the heart of Lazarus and 
breaking the chain of the grave against 
the marble of the tomb and then walk- 
ing out with Mary and Martha without 
any more pretension than a plain citi- 
zen going out in the suburban village 
to spend the evening; jostled as though 
he were a nobody; pursued as though 
he were an outlaw; nicknamed; seated 
with publicans and with sinners—King 
of heaven and earth trailing his robes 
in the dust! 

Spirit of Prayer. 

How much of that humility have we? 
If we get a few more dollars than oth- 
er people or gain a little higher posi- 
tion, oh, how we strut! We go around 
wanting everybody to know their place 
and say, ‘Is not this great Babylon 
that 1 have built for the honor of my 
kingdom and by the might of my 
strength?’ Who has anything of the 
humility of Christ? 

The disposition of Christ was also 
the spirit of prayer. Prayer on the 
mountains, prayer on the sea, prayer 
among the sick—prayer everywhere. 
Prayer for little children, ‘‘Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent and 
revealed them unto babes.” Prayer for 
his friends, ‘“‘Father, 1 will that they 
be with me where I am.” Prayer for 
his enemies, “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” Prayer 
for all nations, “Thy kingdom come.” 
How little of that spirit you and I 
have! How soon our knees get tired! 
Where is the vial full of odors which 
are the prayers of all the saints? Which 
of us can keep our mind ten minutes 
on a prayer without wandering? Not 
you; not I. Oh, that we might have 
the spirit of prayer which was the 
spirit of Christ! We want more pray- 
er in the family, more prayer in the 
ehureh, more prayer in the legislative 
hall, more prayer among the sick, more 
prayer among the aged, more prayer 
among the young. The great advance- 
ment of the church is to be in that di- 
rection yet. 

While the council of Nuremberg was 
signing the edict that gave the church 
its freedom Martin Luther was away 
off in a room by himself praying for 
that accomplishment. Though there 
was no line of communication between 
the place where the council was as- 
sembled and the room where Martin 
Luther was praying, Martin Luther 
suddenly rose from his knees and said: 
‘Tt is accomplished! The chureb is 
free! Victory, victory!’ Ob, for this 
direct line of communication with the 
throne of God, so that it may be said 
of us, as it was said of Luther, “He 
got what he asked for!" We want, like 








Daniel, to pray with our face toward 
the Holy City; we want, like Stephen, 
to pray gazing into heaven; we want, 
like the publican, to pray smiting on 
the beart of conviction; we want, like 
Christ, to pray—the Christ who emp- 
tied his heart of all its lifeblood and 
then filled it with the sorrows, the 
woes, the agonies of all nations. 

Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer. 
Shovlder Your Burden. 

The spirit of Christ, 1 remark lastly, 
was a spirit of hard work. Not one 
lazy moment in all his life. Whether 
he was talking to the fishermen on the 
beach, or preaching to the sailors on 
the dock, or administering to the rus- 
tics amid the mountains, or spending 
an evening in Bethany, always busy 
for others. With hands, heart, head, 
busy for others—hewing in the Naza- 
reth carpenter shop, teaching the lame 
how to walk without crutches, curing 
the child’s fits, providing rations for the 
hungry host. Busy, busy, busy! The 
hardy men who pulled the net out of 
the sea filled with floundering treas- 
ures, the shepherds who hunted up 
grassy plots for their flocks to nibble 
at, the shipwrights pounding away in 
the dockyards, the winemakers of En- 
gedi dipping the juices from the vat 
and pouring them into the goatskins, 
were not more busy than Christ. Busy, 
busy for others! From the moment he 
went out of the caravansary of Bethle- 
hem to the moment when the -cross 
plunged into the socket on the bloody 
mount busy for others. Does that re- 
mind you of yourself? It does not re- 
mind me of myself. If we lift a bur- 
den, it,must be light; if we do work, it 
must be popular; if we sit in the pew, 
it must be soft; if we move in a sphere 
of usefulness, it must be brilliant; if 
we have to take hold of a load, give us 
the light end of the log. In this way 
to heaven fan us, rock us, sing us to 
sleep. Lift us up toward heaven on 
the tips of your fingers under a silken 
sunshade. Stand out of the way, all 
you martyrs who breasted the fire; 
stand out of the way and let this col- 
ony of tender footed modern Christians 
come up and get their crowns! 

What has your Lord done to you, O 
Christian, that you should betray him? 
Who gaye you so much riches that you 
can afford to despise the awards of the 
faithful? At this moment, when all 
the armies of heaven and earth and 
hell are plunging into the conflict, how 
can you desert the standard’? Oh, back- 
slidden Christian, is it not time for you 
to start anew for God and anew for 
heaven? 

Now, | have shown you that the dis- 
position of Christ was a spirit of gen- 
tleness, a spirit of self sacrifice, a spir- 
it of humility, a spirit of prayer, a spir- 
‘t of hard work—five points. Will you 
‘remember them? Are you ready now 
for the tremendous announcement of 
the text, “If any man has not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his?’ Are you 
ready for that statement? Can we 
stand up and say, ‘Yes; we have the 
spirit of Christ?’ Not one of us can 
make that answer to the full question, 
yet I am to declare to you there is no 
discouragement in this subject for 
Christian people. You have the seeds 
of this character planted in your soul. 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” 

You might as well blame an acorn for 
not being an oak of a thousand years as 
to blame yourself because you are not 
equal to Christ. You have the implan- 
tation within you which will enlarge 
and develop into the grandest Chris- 
tian character, and there is no discour- 
agement in this text for you to try to 
love and serve the Lord. Aim high. 
Sheathe not your sword until you have 
zained the last victory, Climb higher 











and higher until you reach the celestia1 
hills. 
all the victors, but death to every de- 
serter. 

(Copyright, 1900, by Louis Klopsch.] 


HOMEMADE CORN CUTTER. 


A Roughly Built Corn Sled Which 
Works Satisfactorily. 

A cosn sled, shown in the cut, was 
used last season with satisfactory re- 
sults. 
was part of an experiment, according 
to a Rural New Yorker correspondent, 
who gives the following details: 


We were so well pleased with it that | 


we shall do no more corn cutting with 
hand knives, but will use this device 
instead. Two men ride it, and any 
good, steady 1,200 pound horse will 
handle it without any inconvenience. 
In making it we use two 2 by 4 oak 
scantlings, each 6 feet long, for run- 
ners. We found later that the sled 
worked better if the forward end were 


raised slightly; consequently we made) 


two false runners of the same mate- 
rial and fastened them to the bottom 
of the first. These additional runners 
were chamfered so they were about 
two inches in front and tapered to a 
point at the rear. In view of this 
change I would suggest that the run- 
ner be made of 2 by 6 stuff with the 
rear tapering to four inches. 
cases it may be found advisable to nail 
a 4 inch board to the bottom of the 
runners to act as a Shoe. The runners 
were placed 30 inches apart, outside 
measurement. Across these was nail- 
ed a 6 inch and a foot board of the 
required length. At a point about 18 
inches back of the front end of the 
runner the platform makes an angle 
of a little less than 45 degrees with the 
runner. The platform is built back, 
carrying the slant for about three feet, 
when it will be about 18 inches from 
the runner. The platform is then 
built, back squarely for 16 or 18 inches 
farther. This platform should be built 


of as sound hard lumber as possible. 
stubble scrap- 


Sh 


HOMEMADE CORN CUTTING SLED. 

ing against the bottom as the sled 
passes over them after cutting the 
Stalk will wear the bottom. 

In making our knives we took an old 
six foot crosscut saw and cut into two 
equal parts. Each blade was taken to 
the grindstone and the back ground to 
an edge. We were careful to grind 
only one side, and this the one on each 
blade that would be underneath when 
the small end was extended toward the 
front. At first we tried nailing the 
blades to the platform, but soon found 
that this was not sufficient to hold 
them securely. When they were bolt- 
ed with round headed bolts, with heads 
beneath, it was much more satisfac- 
tory. In order to hold the blades there 
should be at least six bolts through 
each blade. 


Eow to Cure Onions, 

Red and yellow onions should be 
pulled when the tops begin to lap and 
are still slightly green, so they lie read- 
ily, when they are made into round 
piles. White onions must be pulled 
creen, Po»? of the cron must be sacri-’ 





It is roughly constructed and | 


In some | 
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in order to secure fhat color 
which is necessary to bring the first 
price. Red and yellow varieties can 
be safely left in these round piles until 
the middle of September, when they 
should be well cured. They are then 
opened for a day or two before cart- 
ing to slatted bins in the barn. Plenty 
of air should be given. Many of our 
largest growers have onion barns, 
where they keep a fire in winter, but 
we have banked our onions well on 
approach of severe weather and have 
never had any trouble in keeping them 
for the spring market—in fact, we 
think that they are less liable to sprout 
than where a fire is kept. We cart our 
onions as wanted in the winter to a 
basement cellar, where they are pre- 
pared for market, writes a Connecticut 
grower to Rural New Yorker. 


Great Words For the MecPike Grape, 

I have just returned from St. Louis, 
and while there I was at Alton, Ills., 
and saw the wonderful McPike grape 
in vineyard with Concord, Worden, 
Moore’s Warly, Niagara, Catawba, 
Woodruff Red, Haton, Salem, Bright, 
Early, Goethe, Virginia 
Seedling and many others, and I must 
say that the McPike overshadows all 
other varieties to as great an extent 
as Niagara falls overshadow other 
falls of like nature. The green berries 
now on the clusters, many of them, 
measure one inch in diameter and the 
clusters nine or ten inches long, weigh- 
ing 1144 pounds. says a Rural New York- 


er correspondent. 
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Eugene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Sub- 
scribe any amount de- 
sired. Subscriptions as 
low as $1 will entitle 
{ donor to his daintily ar- 
\ tistic volume 
A $7 00 “FIELD FOWERS” 
. (cloth bound, 8x11), as a 
certificate of subscrip- 
tion to fund. Book con- 


B 0 0 K tains a_ selection of 
Field’s best and most 
representative works 

THE Book of the} wna is ready for de- 


century. Hand- 


livery. 
me a mae But for the noble con- 
hint yetwo of tribution of the world’s 
TAG AN’ GIGI greatest artists this 
Greatest Ayes book could not have 
tists, been manufactured for 


: less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR 
FUND. 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 


(Also at Book Stores) 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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PARIS. 
(Continued from page 9.) 





very handsome, notably the Water 
Palace and the Art Galleries. The 
Alexander IIT. bridge (built by the Ex- 
position) is the most beautiful bridge 
in Paris. But to one who saw the 


Chicago World’s Fair seven years ago 
the Paris Exposition is not imposing. 
It does not compare, except in some 


“of the detail work on the buildings, 


with Chicago’s great show. The il- 


sluminated fountains and the Palace of 


Water are exquisitely beautiful at 
night—‘Tres joli,” as the Parisians 
about you will exclaim with gesture 
and accent. It is tht opinion that the 
management is losing money on the 
Exposition, and that there will be 
bodies found in the Seine when it is 
over. Three suicides were exhibited 
at the gruesome morgue for identifica- 
tion the day we reached the city. To 
this does a nation or a man come with- 


outa God. The price of admission has 


;oanything known to man. 


gotten down to five cents, and the at- 
tendance is small. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Nothing is more interesting than the 
poor of Paris and how they live. Their 
little shops are quaint, queer little 
holes in the wall, where you may buy 
If you choose 


* to invest, they will sell you a second- 


came 
“restaurant table, where some gentle- 
man left it unfinished. 
“there you see eggs at prices thus, 16c., 


ycontents, and 


hand pipe, tooth-brush, or tooth-pick 
—not goods of untried quality, but 
which have proved their value and 
wearing ability by extended service. 
Or you may purchase a quart of kind- 


_ ling wood or potatoes by weight; sec- 


ond or third hand scraps of cheese 
which announce their presence with a 
leud voice, one might say, before your 


“eye falls on thém or you get near the 
“shop or wagon where they lie waiting 
» who shall say how long?—for a pur- 
~ chaser. 
a5 your cultivated (or uncultivated) taste, 


If the.cheese does not suit 


you may select a piece of that ancient 
blane mange, partly eaten and rather 
the worse for age and dust, since it 
with other scraps from the 


In those boxes 


186.; 20c., 25c., and 28c., the aristo- 
cratic standing of the said eggs being 
presumably. varied, as the philosophers 
say, directly as the condition of their 
inversely as their age 
since leaving the barnyard—or the 
factory, for it is said the process of 
making imitation eggs which will do 
everything but hatch has been dis- 
covered. If you doubt the standing of 


oe the eggs, the dealer near will sell you 
sat.a cheap price any part of a horse 
‘that you may desire—cutlet, steak, 


roast, or even sausage. 
PARISIAN THRIFT. 


One can get a meal in Paris for any 


y price, from one cent up as high as he 


chooses to go. 
ehiffoniers, 


If you dine with the 
or ragpickers, who have 


-:their queen, their grades of aristocracy, 


and their traditions of the proprieties 
among themselves, you pay your penny 
and get a plate of soup and are handed 
a long fork with which you may take 
one plunge into the soup kettle, bring- 
ing up, it is said, possibly any thing. 
It may be a potato, a part of a chicken 
wing, a piece of beef, or nothing. The 


soup is made from the refuse scraps of 
the poorer class of restaurants or 
hotels, and is rich in many senses of 
the word. If you wish a dessert. you 
can buy a cup of ice cream for one, two, 
or three cents, according to size. It is 
said by those who claim to know that 
the waiters in some of the cheap 
restaurants preserve for future use the 
oil you have used on your tomatoes or 
salad. It is also said that the fish 
which follow vessels at sea for the 
scraps thrown overboard know the na- 
tionality of a French ship, and never 
follow it, realizing the uselessness of 
so doing. Of the correctness of these 
statements, however, I cannot speak. 
But in truth there are many, very 
many, restaurants in Paris where the 
most delightful meals are served at a 
remarkably low price, and the fame of 
the French cooks—especially the pas- 
try cooks—is justly bestowed. We 
have found no fare elsewhere on the 
Continent or in England to equal that 
of Paris. 


NAPOLEON’S TOMB. 


The most impressive sight in Paris 
is the tomb of Napoleon, in the ro- 
tunda of the Church of the Hotel des 
Invalides. The great golden dome 
towers up over the city, and inside the 
immense hall, under the cupola, several 
thousand people may stand. So perfect 
are the proportions that one must 
measure before he realizes the vast 
space about him. The elegance of the 
whole is faultless. The great altar, sur- 
mounted by a mighty vu 
12 by 18 feet, supported pb, cans 
of polished black marble and tiooded 
with golden light frem thé high 
windows. above, strikes the eye with 
instantaneous “and continued delight. 
On the altar his last wish at St. Hele- 
na is inscribed: “I desire that my ashes 
rest upon the borders of the Seine, 
among the French people, whom I have 
so greatly loved.’’ This glorious tomb, 
unequaled, possibly, except by the Taj 
Mahal at Agra in India, is France’s 
answer to the wish of her greatest citi- 
zen. In a dark-brown sarcophagus,, 
Massive and simple and elevated on 
high in an amphitheatre below the 
level of the floor, he sleeps, while about 
him are stacked the captured battle 
flags of the nations he conquered, and 
among them stand a guard of angels in 
white marble. The names of his vic- 
tories—Jena, Austerlitz, Marengo, 
Wagram, etc.—are inscribed about the 
tomb, and beyond them shines a corona 
of glory in golden marble and royal 
purple. It is all a consummate union 
of perfect and simple taste and lavish 
expenditure. But I found my eyes 
continually wandering from the splen- 
dor of the mausoleum to the figure of 
another man dying upon a cross hung 
on the altar and looking down into 
Napoleon’s grave, a Man who flung 
away ambition, and who said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” And 
with my heart full I said: “There is the 
true conquerer of this world, one of 
whom Napoleon himself, in the quiet 
of his island prison viewing the his- 
tory of time, said, ‘Jesus Christ, Julius 
Caesar, and myself each builded a 
mighty empire. Caesar and I built 
ours upon force of arms; Jesus, His 
upon love. And Rome and France are 
but memories to-day. Oyr empires 
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soon decayed, while millions still 
would die for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
and His empire grows from age to 
age.’ ”’ 

es es 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE APPEAL. 
(Continued from page 5.) 





Tuesday—Prayer for a Church which, 
through faith in Christ, and by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, shall be 
wholly Christian, doing God’s will and 
winning the world to Christ. 

Wednesday—Prayer for such Chris- 
tian character aud life as shall be 


pleasant in the home, honored in busi-- 


ness relations, welcomed in the neigh- 
borhood, helpful in the Church—per- 
sonal religion being thus manifested 
in its rightful attractiveness. 

Thursday—Prayer for right relations 
in society and the nation, with the 
Golden Rule obeyed as between man 
and man, and all social and political 
action guided by justice and good-will 
—the Christian ideal. 

Friday—Prayer for all international 
relationships and all international ac- 
tion, that they may be based on the 
Christian principles which apply to the 
individual—the reign of the Prince of 
Peace, Sy) Ve 

Saturday—Prayer for all mission- 
aries, and all missionary organizations, 
that being wholly inspired by Chris- 
tian devotion and wholly guided by 
Christian wisdom they may speedily 
and triumphantly fulfill the Saviour’s 
last command. - 

Sunday, January 13th.—Appropriate 
sermons and services. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, President. 
L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary. 
New York, November 2, 1900. 


The following names are published 
by permission as names of those who 
heartily approve the appeal: Bishop E. 
G. Andrews, D. D., Rev. Henry Clay 
Bird, D, D., Hon. David J. Brewer, Mr. 
Samuel B- Capen, Rev. Jacob Cham- 
berlain, D. D., Mr. John H. Chapman, 
Rey. Francis. E. Clark, D. D., Mr. Wil- 
liam Deering, Rev. Charles A. Dickey, 
D. D., Bishop C. B. Galloway, D. D., 
William H. Harper, LL. D., Hon. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Gen. O. O. Howard, 


_Rev. H. W. Hulbert, D. D., Rey. A. B. 


Leonard, D. D., Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D. D., Rev. Joseph W. Martin, 
D. D., Hon, Thomas J. Morgan, Mr. 
John R. Mott, Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., 
Hon. William J. Northen, Rev. B. M. 
Palmer, D. D., Rev. J. P. Sankey, D. D., 


Hon. Charles A. Schieren, Mr. Robert 
-_ F. Speer, Mr. Booker T. Washington, 


Prof. E. J. Wolf, D. D. 
at 


Rev. Kt. T. Waterfield closed the 
fourth-year of his pastorate at Owens 
Memorial Church Sunday night, 
preaching his farewell sermon to one of 
the largest congregations he has ad- 
dressed during his ministerial career 
in this city. The large assembly of peo- 
ple, composed of many denominations 
and from every walk of life, was in the 
nature of a special compliment to his 
achievements in Church work, and 
came as a fitting climax to a most suc- 
cessful ministry. His text was selected 
from II. Corinthians, 13th and 14th 
verses: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
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munion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all. Amen.” 

The sermon was an excellent exposi- 
tion of the true inwardness of the 
heavenly benediction pronounced upon 
the Church at Corinth by the Apostle 
Paul, and was well received. The ser- 
vices were closed by the choir and con- 
gregation singing “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” Hand-shaking 
and pleasant good-byes were indulged 
in for over half an hour, during which 
time many well. wishes for the future 
happiness of the pastor and hid esti- 
mable wife were expressed by those 
who are loth to give them up. 

Mr. Waterfield came to Owens Memo- 
rial church four years ago as its pas- 
tor, not, however, without knowing the 
condition of the field in which he was 
expected to labor. Representations had 
been made to him regarding some of 
the affairs of the church which might 
have otherwise appalled him, but not- 
withstanding the difficulties which his 
new field presented, he said, “‘I’ll go,” 
and his coming has been a blessing to 
the church and to the community in 
which he has lived so pleasantly during 
the past four yeavs. 

That his work here has been phe- 
nomenal, no one at all familiar with 
the conditions which existed at the be- 
ginning of his pastorate will doubt. 
Through his indefatigable efforts and 
zealous work among the people a con- 
gregation of about fifty persons has 
grown steadily year after year until 
the main auditorium would not at 
times hold the assemblages that have 
been attracted there by the pastor’s 
eloquent preaching and good field 
work. 

Life, vigor, and a high state of spirit- 


uality pervades every department of . 


the church. Never was the church in 
a better conditon. The field is in a 
healthy state, with a fair prospect for 
progress during the next Conference 
year. Such a showing is a lasting mon- 
ument to the faithful and efficient re- 
tiring pastor, Robert Tankard Water- 
field. 

Mr. Waterfield will remain in this 
city for about two weeks after Confer- 
ence, after which he will go to his new 
appointment.—Virginian-Pilot. 
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METHODIST PREACHERS. 


The Methodist preachers’ meeting 
was opened with prayer yesterday 
morning by Rev. W. A. Crocker, of 
Northumberland county. 

The president, Rey. R. M. Chandler, 
called the roll of the churches, and the 
following reported for Sunday: 

Rey. Dr. Johnson held his usual ser- 
vices at Cumberland Street. He report- 
ed three new members received by cer- 
tificate and five additions to the Sun- 
day school. 

Rey. R. F. Beadles preached at Cen- 
tral church, Portsmouth, morning and 
night to large congregations,and added 
three new members by certificate. He 
preached at Central Mission in the af- 
ternoon. 

Rey. J. B. Merritt held regular ser- 
vices at the Seamen’s Bethel, and had a 
pleasant day. 

Owens Memorial—Rey. R. T. Water- 
field received two by letter at the 
morning service, seven by profession 





of faith in the afternoon at Brighton. 
At night he preached his last sermon 
as pastor at Owens Memorial to an 
overflow congregation. 

Rey. J. W. Baker closed his four 
years’ labors with the church at Oak- 
lette Sunday morning, and at Gilmer- 
ton in the afternoon. The latter ser- 
vice was a most .interesting one. 

Wright Memorial—The pastor, Rev. 
George E. Booker, preached at 11 A, 
M. to a fine congregation, and in the 
afternoon at Brighton Mission. Rey. 


'W. C. Vaden preached at Wright Me- 


morial at night. 

Rey. J. F. Carey had a fine Sunday 
school at Port Norfolk. A large con- 
gregation at the morning service, and a 
fairly good one at night. He had one 
addition to the church on profession of 
faith. 

Queen Street—Rev. S. C. Hatcher re- 
ported large congregations and most 
interesting services. He received three 
new members py letter. 

Rev. J. N. Latham had a good Sun- 
day school and fine congregations at 
Park Place. He had six additions by 
certificate. 

Rey. W. R. Proctor had large congre- 
gations and interesting services at Mc- 
Kendree, and raised the balance of 
$1,000 on the church debt. He received 
two by letter. He reported all Con- 
ference collections paid in full. 

Lambert's Point—Rey. John W. Car- 
roll had a fine Sunday school and large 
and attentive congregations. He re- 
ceived four on profession of faith and 
one by certificate. He reported all Con- 
ference assessments paid up. 

At Monumental Rey. E. H. Rawlings 
had the usual large congregations and 
interesting services. 

“-srge Wesley Jones reported 
gu .. mgregations and a large Sunday 
school at Trinity. 

Epworth—Rey. Dr. Smith reported a 
marked improvement in the Sunday 
school, a good congregation in -the 
morning and the usual overflow au- 
dience at night, when he preached the 
last of the series on “Christian Life.” 
Subject: “The Christian as a Soul Win- 
ner:’4 

Rey. Daniel T. Merritt had a fine day 
at Huntersville, and an excellent Sun- 
day school at Park Place. He reported 
the church in a fine condition along all 
lines. 

Centenary—Rev. R. M. Chandler had 
large congregaiions. He reported all 


Conference assessments paid in full.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 





YEARLY to Christian 
9 man or woman to look 
after our growing business in 
this and adjoining Counties; to 
act as Manager and Correspon- 
dent; work can be done at your 
home. Enclose _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for particulars 
to H. A. Sherman, General Mana- 
ger, Corcoran Building, opposite 
United States Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


$60 PER MONTH 
AND EXPENSES 


can be made by a capable woman. Per- 
manent position Experience unneces- 
sary. Write at once for particulars. 
CLARK & CO., 234 S. Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 
or, Our Saviour in Art. 


Cost nearly $100,000 to produce. Con- 
tains nearly 100 full-page engravings 
of our Saviour and His Mother by the 
world’s greatest painters. True copies 
of the greatest Masterpieces in the art 
galleries of Europe. Every picture is 
as beautiful as a sunrise over the hill- 


tops. Contains description of” the 


paintings, biography of the painters, 
the names and locations of the-gal- 
leries in Europe where the originals 
may be seen. Also contains a Child’s 
Department, including a Child’s ‘Story 
of the Christ and His-Mother,, beauti- 
fully written, to fit each picture.. This 
wonderful book, matchless in its purity 
and beauty, appeals to every mother’s 
heart, and in every Christian: homie 
where there are children the book sells 
itself. Christian men and women are 
making money rapidly taking ordérs. 
A Christian man or woman can in this 
community soon make $1,000 taking 
orders for Christmas. presents. - Mrs. 
Waite, our agent in Massachusetts, has 
sold over $3,000 worth of the books in 
a very short time. Mrs. Sackett, our 
agent in New York, has sold over $1;500 
worth of the books in a very short 
time. The book is printed on velvet- 
finished paper, beautifully bound in 
Cardinal Red and gold, and adorned 
with Golden Roses and Lilies. « It‘ is, 
without doubt, the most beautiful: book 
of this century. Write. for terms 
quickly and get the management of 
that territory. You can work on salary 
or commissions, and when you prove 
your success we will promote you te 
the position of Manager and Corre- 
spondent, at a permanent salary, to de- 
vote your time to attending to agents 
and the correspondence. Wanted also 
a State Manager to have charge-of 
office in Leading City of the State and 
manage all the business of, the State. 
Send for terms. Address ; 

THE BRITISH-AMERICAN CO., 

Corcoran Building, aS 

Opposite U. S. Treasury, 
Washington, D.,C. 


WRSmitt7 


KENTUCKY Unwersity. Naton, Ky. 
,Reference—A wards at 2 greatest World’s Expo- 
sitions and thousands of graduates in positions. 
Cost of Full Business Course, including Tui- 
tion, Books and Board in family, about $90.05 
SHORTHAND, TYPE-WRITING & TELEGRAPRY, SPECIALTIES. 
&@-The Kentucky University Diploma, under seal, 
Swarded graduates. Literary Course free, if desired. 

Novacation. Enternow. Graduates successful. 

wt order to have your letters reach us, address only 
WILBUR R. SMITH, Lex!Ington, Ky. 

Note.— Kentucky University resources, $500,000, and 
had nearly 1000 students in attendance last year. 


FURNITURE 


T WILL PAY YOU WHEN IN 
Blackstone to call at our nicely 


=~ FITTED-UP STORE 


where you will find: eyery- 
thingkeptina res 
FIRST-CLASS, 
UP-TO-DATE 
FURNITURE STORE. 
We guarantee our prices’ as 
low as any market in “the 
A State. Orders by mail prompt- 


ly and carefully attended to. © *' 
C. L. CARTER. 


RK. L. B. SPENOER, 


Blackstone; Va 
DRUGGIST a 





=9 

















Paints, * Oils, * Druggists’ * Sundries. 





Cor. Main and Broad, Blackstone, Va. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Gems Gleaned From the Teachings 
of All Denominations. 

It is the little deed well done that 
adds mucb to the sum of human hap- 
piness.—Cardinal Gibbons, Catholic, at 
Southampton, N. Y. 

Knowledge. 

All we need is knowledge 
act intelligently, and then each day 
will our knowledge increase. Rey. 
Givens Brown Strickler, Presbyterian, 
Atlanta. 


enough to 


Godlike. 

He is nearest complete salvation and 
he is noblest who is most godlike, and 
God is the supreme servant of all.— 
Rev. Dr. S. W. Sample, Congregation- 
alist, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Religious Environment, 


“Godliness is profitable for all 
things,” certainly as the only environ- 


ment for the perfect and blessed hu- 
man life.—Rey. Dr. George W. Clhal- 
fant, Presbyterian, Pittsburg. 

A Point on Giving. 


When you give, let it be a benefit 
always, an injury never. Souls are 


worth too much to be harmed either 

by word or deed.—Rev. George H. Hep- 

worth, Congregationalist, New York. 
Details of Life. 

The little things, the details of life, 
are what are remembered and what 
count, not the great deeds. These lit- 
tle things should be devoted to God.— 
Rey. James M. Farrar, Presbyterian, 
Brooklyn. 

Woman and Culture, 

The Saviour honored woman by be- 
{ng born of woman. It is claimed by 
some that culture can elevate woman- 
hood without the assistance of Chris- 
tianity. To rely on culture only is to 
meet with failure.—Rev. John H. Zinn, 
Lutheran, Akron, O. 

Chief View of God, 

The highest possible view of God 
is that which recognizes him as mind- 
ful of man. The only helpful concep- 
tion of man is as having dominion over 
the works of the divine hands and a 
great future before him.—Rev. M. J. 
Ham, Methodist, St. Louis. 

Effects of Christ's Work. 

The effects of the work of Christ are, 
even to unbelievers, indisputable and 
historical. It expelled cruelty, it curb- 
ed passion, it drove the shameless im- 
purities of heathendom into a congen- 
ial darkness.—Rev. A. G. Bakewell, 
Episcopalian, New Orleans. 

Guarding the Tongue. 

No one regrets keeping silence, as a 
rule, but speaking is frequently a 
source of regret. We must guard the 
tongue and tame it if possible. The 
judgment of God passed upon us for 
what we say will be very severe.—Rev. 
Hugh P. Gallagher, Catholic, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Union of Believers. 

There ought to be a union of beliey- 
ers with one another. The church 
ought to be a gigantic trust, controlled 
by one hand alone, and that the nail 
pierced hand. It should be a union 
of absolute love and confidence and 


co-operation.—Rey. C. F. Wishart, 
Presbyterian, Alleghany, Pa. 
Our Hope. 


It is not a divine humanity, but a 
humanity filled with divinity which 
is our hope for the social and moral 
regeneration of the race. Whatever of 
perfection is attained it comes from 
above, from the Father of Lights.—Rev. 
Milton J. Norton, Congregationalist, 
St. Louis. 

Patriotism and Piety Twins, 

Patriotism and religion ought always 
to go hand and hand together. Indeed 
patriotism and piety are not far sep- 
arated. Love of God and love of coun- 
try are streams that flow from the 
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same fountain neau. AS we Krep 1k 


two closely connected both will be 
gainers.—Rev. Dr. Polemus Hl. Swift, 
Methodist, Englewood, Ills 


Higher Life. 
The higher life is possible to all, and 
Christians who do not live on this 
plane have not availed themselves of 


the wonderful privileges which they 
have as the sons of God. They have 


not realized Christ’s meaning when he 
said, “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’’—Rey. Julius Writer 
Brockway, Presbyterian, Point Breeze, 


es 
Masters and Servants, 
If a human being crosses your 
threshold to minister to your necessi- 


ties in your home, you are responsible 
in a measure for the spiritual, mental 
and physical well being of your serv 
ant while she or be dwells under your 
roof. Your mastership of your sery- 
ant is to be on the pattern of the Mas 
ter’s mastership of you. It is the 
teaching of the New Testament.—Rey. 
G. Campbell Morgan, England. 
Conscience, 

Other things being equal, the great- 
est man in the world is not the man 
with or without a bead, but the man 
with a conscience. Conscience a 
sense of right or wrong in motive and 
finds its basis in heart rather than head 
life. The man with a conscience may 
err in judgment, but what he feels he 
ought to do, that he does. It may be 
right or it may be wrong, judged from 
a different point of view, but from this 
point of vision it appears right, and he 
does the act because it seems right.— 
Rev. Dr. John P. Brushingham, Meth- 
odist, Chicago. 

Advantages and Obligations, 

Superior advantages involve superior 
obligations. Ali true members of the 
nobility must be masters of the art of 
noble living. Knowledge, naples 
and virtue have no moral right to iso- 
late themselves from t> °e, 
wretchedness and sin of we out 
are called by their greater endowments 
to the work of bearing the infitmities 
of their weaker or needier brothers. 
The strong should servé the weak, the 
rich serve the poor, tlye cultured serve 
the ignorant, the happy serve the 
wretched, the good serve the bad.— 
Rey. Dr. S. W. Sample, Congregation- 
alist, Jamestown, N. Y. 


$2 WORTH OF PRESENTS 


For 50 cents worth of work. We are 
giving away watches, bicycles, sewing 
machines, guns, etc., etc., to introduce 
our paper, PASTIME. a high-class illus- 
trated family paper of from 16 to 32 
pages; 64 to 128 columns of Choice Good 
Stories, Literature, Art, Humor, Letters 
of Travel in Foreign Lands, &c., &c. 
And all you have to do to get $2 worth 
of presents is to get 20 subscribes at 
10 cents each. Send 10c in stamps for 
full particulars long list of presents and 
our paper, PASTIME for six months, 

THE PASTIME CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of 
medicine. A pure Oxygen treatment 
by absorption. It cures where every- 
thing else fails. It is needed in every 
family, for it will cure every weakness 
or ailment, to the most persistent chron- 
ic disease, and without the use of medi- 
cine. Thousands of people all over the 
United States have given written testi- 
monials of these facts. Book of testi- 
monials, with price of instruments, sent 
free. Agents wanted. TH" ELEC- 
TROPOISE CO., 513 4th St., Louisville, 
Ky. oct. 1 
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M ial 
Hoge iiss’ Academy, 
BLACKSTONE, NOTTOWAY COUNTY. VA. 
wt st se st st 


Excellent Equipment, Thorough Instruction, 
Christian Influences. Lowest Charges. 


es fF & oF 
Personal oversight in Discipline, Instruction, and Every-Day Life of Cadets. 
es Ss SF 


© Instructors of Experience, 5 
Trained in our best Universities and Colleges. 
* F&F SF SS 


ENROLLMENT PAST 
SESSION, 

86 CADETS, 

TWO COMPANIES. 


es FF F&F SS 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue before deciding to send your son or ward 


STUDENTS TAKE 
HIGH RANK IN 
THE COLLEGES 
OF THE STATE. 


REPRESENTING 
TEN STATEs: 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
AND CUBA, 


elsewhere. 
Col. E. B. FISHBURNE, Ph. B., A. M., Principal, 
Ck ad adel od ekati otal stalicticdtalat tet eee. 


RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY, 


BEDFORD. 


Prepares boys for College, Universities, or Business. Complete 
in its equipment, thorough in its instruction, and mocerate in its 
charges. 

THE HEALTH, ORDER, AND HIGH CHARACTER of 
the work last session evidenced by the following: 


1. NO CASE OF SERIOUS SICKNESS. NO CASE FOR 
THE INFIRMARY. 

2. FORTY (40) PER CENT. OF THE STUDENTS received 
no demerits during the entire session. 


8. THIRTY-EIGHT (38) PER CENT. PASSED with distinc- 
tion on all classes. 


THE FACT THAT TWENTY-TWO DEGREES, professional 
and classical, were conferred this year on students prepared at the 
Academy by the Colleges and Universities of this and other States 
shows the thorough character of the work we are doing. 


For catalogue and other information apply to— 
E. SUM hER SMITH, 
PRINCIPAL, 
BEDFORD CITY, VA. 


$8 8 IE IF OF OF OF OF OF OF OF SF OF OF OE 88 8 OF OF OF OF IF OF OF OF OF UE OF OE OF UE OF OF UF 
Se 3k 88 Bk Be OE SE OE OE OF SE OE OF OF UE UE OF OE OE OE OE SE OE EE OE EE Et 
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Too much cannot be szid for 


Dirie Nerve and 
Bone Giniment 


Thousands are willing to testify to its merits, sayingit is the best Liniment 
they ever used. 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
HEADACHE, 


STIFF NECK, 


STIFF MUSCLES, 
Rub well with and use 











It Is Good For Man and. Beast 





STIFF JOINTS, 
STIFF KNEES, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
PAIN IN THE BACK, 
PAIN 1N THE SHOULDERS, 
PAIN IN THE SIDE, 
CORNs AND BUNIO 


Dixie Nerve and Bone Siniment 2. 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO. 


RIOHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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SEAY-BAGLEY Co. 


LARGEST STOCK IN OUR LINE IN BLACKSTONE, 














SPECIAL VALUES 
pa Ro, 
CLOTHING, OVERCOATS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ CAPES, JACKETS, 
AND FUR COLLARETTES. 





Best Lines of Shoes to be Had. 





DO NOT RUN ANY RISK, 


but buy from reliable cee who george 
to give the 


VALUE OF YOUR MONEY EVERY TIME. 





We buy in large quantities for cash, and give our customers 
the benefit of our bargains. 


SEAY-BAGLEY CO., 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 








ORGANIZED 1865. 


VIRGINIA STATE 
INSURANCE CO.. 


OF RICHMOND. 
ASSETS, $408,344.07. 


This is a Home company; Invests its 
money at Home; helps Home indust- 
ries, and solicits Home patronage. 


N.V. RANDOLPH, Pres't, 
CHAS. K. WILLIS, Sec’y, 
ROBERT LECKY, Jr., Ass't Sec’y. 


THOMAS L. MORTON, Agent, Farmville; HARPER & WEST, Agents, 
Suffolk; OLIVER, ELLIOTT & SOWERS, Agents, Crewe; H. L. 
WATTS, Agent, Portsmouth; J.T. WEST & BRO., 

Agents, Waverly; GEO. W. DEY & SON, Agents, Norfolk; 
W.E. HURT, Agent, Blackstone, Va. 


Sterling Silver ! Moncure & Epes, 
wWiamonds, CBR 
Watches, 

Fine Repairing. Sewelry. 
Mail Orders Have Careftl Attention, 
L P a sd * n & Son, 


931 Main Srteet, Richmond, Va. 


DEALERS IN— 


Nry Goods, Notions 


Fine Footwear. 


Leave your Laundry with us; we are 
Agents for the Model Steam Laundry, 
f Petersburg. 





Manufacturing 











DO YOU NEED ) MONEY 


To Build a Home or ‘a $0 write to the under- 
Pay Off Old Debts? : 


FARMVILLE BUILDING & TRUST CO. 


Money loaned at lowest rate possible. 
Do You Need Anything in the Furniture Line 


—Buy From— 


eet aw). O.Y N Ei 


Main Street, Farmville, Va. 


Will sell anything you want for furnishing your house at a lower price than can be 
bought for elsewhere. Chamber suits in Oak, Walnut, and Imitation Hard Wood 83 
Springs, Mattresses, etc.; Buffets, Side-boards and China Presses, Extension Tables and 
Chairs of every description. Baby Carriages in greathvariety, and | 2; . . 9) 


PRICHS LOWBR THAN EVER. 


@@-When in Farmville call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


“Dr. David’s!- 


Anti-Bilious Liver Pills, 


REMEDY FOR GIDDINESS, DIMNESS OF SIGHT, WEAK 
NERVES, LOSS OF APPETITE, COSTIVE- 


NESS, DYSPEPSIA, DERANGEMENT OF THE KIDNEYS, AND 
ALL DELICATE FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


Best References Furnished. 














All pains vias | 
by Dr. David’s 
Pain Cure. 


Unfailing 
and pleasant, 
Dr.David’sCough 
Syrup. 





LIVER COMPLAINT, BiLIOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS, HEADACHE, AND ESPECIALLY 
SICK HEADACHE, PAIN IN THE SIDE. 
STOMACH, BACK OR INTESTINES, 





Dis 
disor¢e 
cal > , 

Th. «iS are very mild and harmlessin their action upon the Liver and 
Bowels, and where persons are suffering with any Bilious Affections, Headache, 
especially Sick Headache, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, or any disease of the Liver or 
Stomach}they snould always have a box of them near at hand, and take them by 
directions found on the box, 

The yerdict of everybody that has taken Dr. David’s Liyer Pills is, “They are 
the best and most pleasant Pills I ever took.” Al] sufferersshould give them a 
trial, Price 25 cents a box; five boxes for $1.00. For sale everywhere. Ask for 
Dr. David’s Liver Pills,and have no other. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 


It Will Pay You 


TO SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR PRICES ON 


Cane Mills,Cider Mills, 


Buggies and Harness. 


In Fact— —— 


Everything in the Hardware and Implement Lines 


WE HAVE THE GOODS AND PRICES TO SUIT. 


Harris-Dillard H’dw’re Co., 


ViEeGaeNeE zs: 


\VID’S LIVER PILLS are offered to the public as the best cure for a 
! liver known, and but one trial is needed to convincethe most skepti- 
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fee ORGANIZED 1865 cose, 


VIRGINIA STATE 
INSURANCE CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Assets, - $563,880.80 


N. V. RANDOLPH, President, 
CHAS. K. SVILLIS, ‘Treasurer, 
ROR* TT LECKY, Jr., Secretary. 





Insures All Classes of Property at Reasonable | 


Rates. Call on any of the following 
Agents for Information: 


 W. E. HURT, Agent, Blackstone, Va. 

W. P. VENABLE & CO., Agents, Farmville, Va. 
MORTON & BASS, Agents, Farmville, Va. 
OLIVER, ELLIOTT & SOWERS, Agents, Ciew, Va. 
HARPER & WEST, Agents, Suffolk, Va. 

J. F. WEET & BRO., Agents, Waverley, Va. 

F.C. THORNTON, Agent, Smithfield, Va. | 
POLLARD, CALHOUN &CO., Ag’ts, Lynchburg, Va. 
BAPTIST & FAULKNER, Agents, Boydton, Va. 
G. R. MALLORY, Agent, Lawrenceville, Va. 
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REV. JAMES CANNON, JR., Editor. 
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Address all communications to 
Rev. James Cannon, Jr., Black- 
stone, Va. 


PRESIDENT BYRON W. KING, OF 
KING’S COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

This distinguished entertainer will 
give one of his enjoyable entertain- 
ments in the hall of the Blackstone 
Female Institute on Saturday evening, 
January 5th. Admission, 25 cents. A 

few notices are given: 

I do not know that I ever met one 
who impressed me more profoundly as 
a teacher of oratory and elocution, or 
illustrated more superbly in his own 
gifts and attainments, the value of his 
methods, than Byron W. King, of Pitts- 
burg. He is a scholar, author, actor, 





‘teacher, and incomparable orator com- 


bined—a glorious gombination meet- 
ing in an accomplished and lovable 


gbepileman. —John Temple Graves, At- 


av genius, ‘@ man ot WiZOest fank Lis 
his profession, a king of the platform. 
—Russell Conwell. 

This man is a poet and scholar; all 
his work proves it—New York Ob- 
server. 

Dr. Byron W. King was on hand 
nearly the entire week. He is an insti- 
tute in himself alone. No one is need- 
ed beside him, either for day work or 
evening entertainment.—National Hd- 
ucator. 

The entertainment given by Prof. 
Byron W. King in the Methodist Hpis- 
copal chureh last night was one of the 
most enjoyable evenings of elocution 
it has ever been the good fortune of 
those assembled there to listen to.— 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial-Gazette. 

Professor King has twice entertained 
our legislators, and is well known 
here. His work is of the highest class, 
and he must be heard to be apprecia- 
ted.—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 

From a stammerer of the worst type, 
to master his difficulty and become the 
teacher of teachers in his chosen art, 
has been a triumph indeed.—Rev. Le- 
roy Stephens, Westero Pennsylvania 
Classical and Scientific Institute. 

“At Chautauqua he has been the in- 
spiration of its session. Some of his 
selections have been grand in diction, 
others affecting and pathetic in their 
style, others so ludicrous as to call 
down the house, and others so funny 
as to excite almost fatal laughter. No 
lecturer has contributed more to the 
enjoyment of the Chautauquans than 
Byron W. King.” 

I introduce to this Senate a man who 
has no equal in his profession, who is 
an orator, scholar, and lecturer of the 





highest rank.—Senator Hogg, Senate 
Chamber, Ohio, 

Then came the masterpiece of the 
evening— The Chariot Race,” from 
Ben Hur. This selection has been a fa- 
vorite with professional elocutionists 
Since the first appearance of Lew Wal- 
lace’s wonderful “Ben hur.” Professor 
King’s reputation had preceded him, 
and the audience was prepared for a 
great treat, and was in no sense disap- 
pointed. All the strength and force of 
his magnificent vcice rang out and as 
one climax i010owed another the au- 
dience was speilbound. ‘The descvip- 
tion, always fine, is of thrilling interest 
when handled by aman of power lie 
Professor iking, and those listenime felt 
that they were priviieged to hear one 
of the best elocutionists of the country 
in a world-renowned selection. Prot. 
King has established an enviable repu- 
tation with Knoxville audiences, and it 





is sate to predict that he will, in the 

Dr Ted es, SSO ane Pate eS 
here.—Hivening Sentinel, Knoxville, 
Tenn, 








“ONE WORD MORE.” 


At our last Conference much was 
said of and about the educational ques- 
tion. We have schoois for our girls, 
schools for the boys, schoois for the 
coming preachers, wuere they may be 
posted in our doctrines, and prepared 
to preach them, and push “the oid 
field fellows” to the wall. I could not 
help thinking, ought we not to have a 
school for Bishops, where they may be 
trained in parliamentary law? If 
they cannot stay long enough to mas- 
ter all its intricacies, they may, at 
least, reach the point of uniformity 
of or in rulings, and so help us from 
thinking, if not asking, “Mr. President, 
where am I at?” In ’99 Bishop Wilson 
not only entertained, but allowed to 
be pressed, “the previous question,” 
thereby causing many to vote under a 
misapprehension of the question. in 
1900 Bishop Duncan would not enter- 
tain the previous question, and so pro- 
tracted the discussion until weariness 
took the place of interest. Which was 
right? When two officers of equal 
powers and ability rule exactly oppo- 
site on the same question, what are 
the men in the ranks to think and to 
do? Again, where have we either law 
or precedent for such a ruling as that 
of not entertaining a motion for an 
extra session at the close of a debate? 
If we could do nothing further, by 
what law did he allow notices to be 
given? I believe he was wrong, but 
think he so ruled to punish the body 
for talking so long. Really they de- 


ee ee ees ayer D 
lerest would be aamawer Rigi) ising! p 


served it. Again, would it not be well 
to have a school to teach the princi- 
ples of debate, and to particularly im- 
press the three points of an effective 
speech upon the would-be debaters— 
viz., “Have something to say. Say it. 
Quit?’ As [I sat and listened to the 
wearisome repetition of the same 
thing, I began to dream. In fancy I 
was carried back to the two days, of 
all days, on “de ole plantation foh de 
wah,” hog killing time, and Christmas. 
We youngsters claimed the bladders. 
We would carefully prepare and put 
them away for Christmas. On Christ- 
mas morning they would be brought 
from their hiding places and placed 
upon the hearth of the old open fire 
place until the air within them was 
thoroughly heated. Then the fun 
would begin. The leaders would place 
theirs in position, and so spring up- 
ward as to come squarely down upon 
it. Then would come a repoEt that 
USS 

Bd 
“possessors of the treasures, and every 
one would do his best. The next fel- 
low would be in such a uurry that he 
would miscaiculate his distance, and 
when he made his spring, the bladder 
would fly from beneath his feet, and 
he measuring his length upon the floor 
would rise with a lump upon the back 
of his head, or a bruised nose. A 
would be “bladder buster’ never fell 
on his side, but flat on his back or face, 
The next, dismayed at tne laugh that 


followed the fall, would super-heat 
his, and then stick a pin in it. My, 
how the thing would squall! But this 


would soon become so monotonous that 
but for fear of hurting the little fel- 
lows’ feelings, all would leave. Breth- 
ren, there were more squalls than 
tumbles , and more tumbles than re- 
ports at our last Conference. Let us 
quit this foolishness. I confess that 
when a brother rises with, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, just a word,” or “I'll not occupy 
but a moment or two,” or “just allow 
me to make a few remarks,” I always 
feel like grabbing my hat and running, 
afraid of a squall. When we commit 
these questions to committees, and 
they bring in majority and minority 
reports, why not let them discuss the 
matter? They have gone over the 
whole ground, thought and talked the 
whole matter over, and if others would 
not interject their notions (for I can- 
not call them opinions; an opinion is 
never formed in a moment) we could 
pispatch business rapidly, and then 
have nothing to regret. I reckon I 
had better quit now, though I might 
“say more.” C. E, HOBDAY. 


AWHEEL IN THE RHINE VALLEY. 
By Rev. R. H. Bennett. 

Holland is conceded to be one of the 
most interesting of the European coun- 
tries from the train. ‘The Dutch dogs 
harnessed under the little wagons 
must lead a monotonous life. As Da- 
vid Harum says, they must need a good 
many “fleas to keep them from brood- 
ing on being a dog.’ You may still 
see in this quaint and heroic country 
Father Knickerbocker with his broad- 
brimmed hat, long vesi, snuffbox, and 
silver buckles at his knees and on his 
shoes. And Mother Knickerbocker is 
by his side, with her queer gold head- 


plates and spiral horns (like unto 
Michael Angelo’s “‘Muses’”).. I asked 


an intelligent resident why these lat- 


ter were worn... With that expressive 
Huropean gesture, “throwing #3 ao 
en 


hands with palms toward you, he Say 
Ramee for woman’s reasoes of #00 
can.” The ladies—bless Pomaad a al 


oh ai ikge eee es sateen ete <stice 


~War Ty: ere 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 

Cologne, the queen city of the Rhine, 
beautiful and stately, was our intro- 
duction to Germany. Its cathedral is 
the grandest Gothic building in the 
world. Its size is only equaled by its 
indescribable grace and beauty. The 
top of the arehes over the entrance 
doors is on a level with the fifth story 
of the houses about it. Verily it is a 
dream of “frozen music,” and, under 
the touch of its wonderful designer, 
the silver-white stone of which it is 
built seems to lose its massive appear- 
ance and float before one as an edifice 
of cloud. or wave with the gracefulness 
of a plume. We attended a Sunday 
morning service there. The beadle 
said eight thousand people were pres- 
ent. I thought five thousand more 
nearly correct. The great organ 
thundered or whispered to us of the 
mighty works of God. The great multi- 
tude, cf all classes, rich and poor, sang 
“as the sound of many waters.” Tears 
filled my eyes and grateful love my 
heart as the spell of architecture, 
music, and devotion wove itself about 
my soul; and then there came the 
thought: As transcendant as this is, in 
my Father’s house are many mansions, 
to the least of which even this lovely 
dream is as nothing. 

The city is noted for its smells, 
pleasant and otherwise. There are 
forty places where the “only veritable” 
Eau de Cologne is sold; and, as Mar- 
tha Penny, in Hood’s “Up the Rhine,” 
Says, “Lae wust is, wen you want a 
bottel of the rite sort, there’s so many 

(Continued on fourth page.) 
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[ CONTINUED. ] 


Fie went back to Conrad and faced 
the situation there with a courageous 
heart and an outward cheerfulness for 
Dorothy’s sake more than anything 
else. There was no attempt on the 
part of either of them to disguise the 
fact that the prospect before them was 
one that would try all their Christian 
courage and faith. The winter was 
coming on, 
a total failure owing to the hot winds, 
and the little boom of which 
had spoken in his letter had collapsed, 
leaving the town in a wrecked condi- 
tion financially. The fields that had 
been planted to corn stood dry and 
hard, unfit for fall plowing, and even 
the storm that broke over the town 
that night was only local and had no 
farreaching result on the general situa- 
tion. 

It was also a 
spects a terrible 


in some re- 
that faced 


new and 


eondition 





The poor woman sobbed out her heart’s 
joy at his homecoming. 


Dorothy. For the first time in her life 
she knew that she was poor. Malcom 
Kirk had never known anything else. 
Poverty was a heritage to him, and 


while it was full of discomfort and pri- 
vation it had no terror. But Dorothy 
had for the first time on coming 
that Home Missionary field felt 
touch of grim and stern economy 
little dowry saved from the wreek of 
her father’s failure had been added to 
Maleom’s small salary, but the illness 
of the baby and the constant calls on 
their help from various sources had 
eaten into this little fund, and it was 
gone. Dorothy’s aunt would gladly 
have helped. but ber own resources 
were shortened by business failures 
within the three years that Dorothy 
had been west. Now the loss of the 
parsonage with nearly everything it 
contained was added to all the rest. 
“Little woman,” said Malcom 
evening after he had been to “The 
Porks.” “we have very little left except 


to 
the 
Her 


the crops had been almost | 


Wilson | 
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| vied 
| against 
Conrad that bad the furthest possible | 


our good [ooks, and tme pDarance fs In 


your favor.” 
They were sitting in the little room 
kindly offered them by one of their 


Rees members and had been talking 


over the situation with the frankness 
that had always characterized their 
married life. 

“T used to read in the novels,” said 


Dorothy, with a peculiar smile, “about 
the girl who married the poor but gift- 
ed young man and spurned the rich 
and highborn suitor, but I never 
thought I should be material for such 
a story myself.” 

Malcom looked at her, and deep in 
his heart there was a battle going on 


that he hardly dared to analyze. He 
only knew that he longed somehow to 


be able to grapple a physical, 
something and fight it for 
sake and prove to her that 
be more than a poor man. 
“Malcom,” Dorothy said as she eame 


tangible 
Dorothy's 
he could 


over and sat down on a stool near by 
and put her hands in his great brown 
palm, looking up at his sober, anxious 
face—“‘Malcom, once for all, if I need 
to say it, | am not afraid of being 
poor. I trust you. You do not think I 
will add to your burden by being weak 


a time as this? Was it 
sickness and health, for bet- 
that I vowed to give 
and am until death do 


at such 
through 
ter, for 
you all I 
us part?” 


not 


worse, 
have 


| The first letter was from the super- 
intendent of the Home Missionary so- 
ciety and read as follows: 
Rev. Malcom Kirk, Conrad, Kan.: 
Dear Lrother—It is with great regret that the 
_ Bocielty is compelled to announce to many of the 
brethren who are commissioned on the frontier 
that, owing to a lack of funds in the New York 
treasury, it will be impossible to forward the 
quarter's salary when due. It is with the greatest 
possible regret that I am obliged to make this 
statement, but it is unavoidable. It is probable 
there may be a delay of three or four months be- 
fore the money can be sent. Meanwhile your 
ehurch must be urged to do all it can for your 
support until the wealthier churches respond to 
the special appeal now being sent out by the so- 
ciety in behalf of the missionaries at the front. I 
am, your brother, ete. 


The second letter that Dorothy open- 
ed was from the Chureh Building so- 
ciety expressing great regret that, ow- 
ing to excessive calls from other fields, 
the society did not have the funds to 
spare at present to assist the unfortu- 
nate church at Conrad, but hoped to 
be able to do so at some future time, 
ete. 

| Dorothy hesitated before she opened 
the next letter, and in spite of her ef- 
fort at self control a tear fell with a 
hot splash on the envelope. 
only too well what a real disappoint- 
ment the letters she had already open- 
ed would be to Malcom. 


The third letter bore a Boston post- | 


mark and was from the editor of a re- 
ligious paper. It acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of an articie sent by Malcom 
some two i before and retained 


She knew | 
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ehose the ministry as his me work. 
and he bas often said he would not do 
anything else. But’— 

She went to the door and stepped 
out on the little poreh. It was after 10 
o’clock and a frosty night. Down the 
main street she could see the lights 
from the saloons. There was a brawl 
going on jn front of one of them, but 
that was common—a group of cow 
boys galloping down the street. firin « 
their pistols as they came. That was 
not unusual Dovothy shuddered. 
What of that promise she had made 
with Malcom to try to redeem the lost 
of Conrad? Was it worth while. after 
all? It would be so much pleasanter 
to live in Boston. They could have 
things and live as other people lived, 
and after awhile ber busband would 
become famous, and— 

“Well, Uttlhe woman, won't you take 
cold out here?" 

It was Maleom, and he led her into 
the house again’ She had not seen 
him come He had unexpectedly fin- 
ished his engagement and been able to 
return much sooner than he expected. 

She saw as be came in that he was 
very tired. but was making a brave ef- 
fort to appear cheerful and contented. 
She hesitated about showing him the 
letters, but he had already seen th 
open envelopes on the table, and his 
hand went out toward them. Dorothy 
stood between him and the table. 





« . "Ir ve or ~] 7 > oe hat , pe ; ., 
and a great shadow swept out of iia, it with a view to publication whep the| "Will sou Head hem ii Hie i@aaiaags 
soul, and a great burden fell off his | PFeSs of matter alreag@y accepted would  cfismaiat M oo get ready f 
heart. He had not really doubted Dor- permit, ete. Payment for the article | bad apa naa ane Ahn gare 
othy’s ability to face any possible would be sent when it was published. “Ht ts foc you to say,” Dorothy an- 
event in their lives, but he eagerly | Dorothy's face flushed with pride at swered. And she gave him the letters 
welcomed ber loving unconditional) Maleom’s success as a writer, and at jn the same order that she had opened 
Btatemientto tits = the same time she could not help feel- , them and stood watching his face 

Nevertheless he began his struggle '28 that if the editor of that paper on- hungrily as he read them. 
for a new chureh and parsonage dur- ly knew bow much they needed the —_—_ 
ing the weeks that followed with ; Money he would pay for the article | CHAPTER XI 
vague La sae oye ohoice of ee DR ae aM), ate ed it instead-of Keeping | AMAA az t 
life work.’ He no longer e author waiting until it appeare mt . 


had any fears for 
he found himself 
what he could not 


But 
give her 
any 


Dorothy’s sake. 
longing to 
give from 


field where they now were. 

It was at this time, 
life, Kirk, 
began a 


Malcom 
odds, 


that 


ereat work 


results on its after life. This work ; 
Was an attempt to unite the various | 
churches in a combined and constant 


erusade against the saloon. Matters 
were nearing a crisis for 
ance cause. All over the state meet- 
ings were held. The agitation 
for a prohibitory amendment was 


heing 


growing into such proportions that men | 


who felt the pulse of the common peo- 


And _ still the 
at the possi- 


ple predicted victory. 
whisky forces sneered 


| bility of an amendment. 


other 


that | 


succeeded in uniting the five 
ehureches witb his own in a se- 
ries of union meetings during the week 
as well as on Sundays His own church 
secured ror tne use Of worship a HttUe 
storeroom on the main street while 
waiting to hear from the Church Build- 
ing society to which they 
application for a grant of $500 to help 
rebuild church and parsonage. 

Together with all this work in the 
town Maleom was constantly sent for 
to speak in the district schoolhouses. 
His reputation as a temperance talker 
was growing. He often went out dur- 
ing the week and spoke to crowded 
houses, returning late at night. 

It was during his absence from Con- 
rad on one of these schoolhouse cam- 
paigns that one evening four letters 
came to him, and Dorothy opened 
them, as Malcom had always asked 
her to do, in order that answers might 
be sent in case he was detained from 
home several days at a time. 


Kirk 


hu- | 
man foresight in the Home Missionary | 


with this experi: | 
ence personal and peculiar to bis mar- | 


fighting | 
ip | 


the temper- | 


had made | 


print. But she was unfamiliar with | 
the customs of 
papers in this respect, 
ed, after all, that ber husband had 
been able to write anything that such 
a famous paper wanted. 

The last letter also bore a Boston 
postmark, and after reading the let 
ter Dorothy 
walk the little room, while her cheeks 
burned with excitement and her eyes 
flashed with a light that had not been 


The let- 





' seen in them for many days. 
| ter read: 

My Dear Mr. Kirk—For several months we have 
been considering your name in connection with a 
vacancy on our editorial board and have at last 
decided unanimously to ask you to assume the 
| place of assistant under the chief editor of the 
magazine. We have been led to this decision by 
| our knowledge of your work on the German 
; Scholarship three years ago and also from a pe- 
; rusal of several articles recently written by you 
and printed in the Boston Review. In addition to 
| this we know of your work in Conrad through 
| Mr. Wilson, your old seminary classmate, who 
| last year was on our board for a time. We make 
| you this offer and hope you will see your way to 
' accept. The salary will be $2,000 a year, with 
' opportunity of increase. The press is as powerful 

as the pulpit in these days, and you may be sure 

your usefulness will not be shortened or lessened 
by making this change. We await your reply 
hoping it will be favorable to us. 

Here followed the name of a person 
who was at the head of one of the 
most influential papers published 
New England. Dorothy knew well 
enough how much Malcom thought of 
the man and how often he had ex- 
pressed his admiration for the charac: 
ter of his literary work. 

She picked the letter up and read it 
through again. What was there in 
Conrad, this wild, uninteresting west 
ern town, struggling against a finan- 
cial depression and a future as well as 
a past failure of crops? How could 
Malcom ever rise to any place worthy 
of his powers in this little chureh, so 
feeble and so poor? 
found herself saying: 





magazines and news. | 
and she rejoic: | 


laid it down and rose to; 





Malcom read the four letters through 
one after the other without a word of 
comment. Only Dorothy, watching 
him, noted the expressions on his face. 
When he finished the letter from the 
Boston magazine, he looked up. 

“Well?” said Dorothy slowly, as if 


_ Malcom had asked a question. 


“It’s a great offer,” said Malcom. He 
was evidently very much moved by it. 
And he rose and walked up and down. 

Finally he stopped near the door. 

“I shall have to go out doors and 
walk off the excitement,” he said, look- 
ing at Dorothy, with a faint smile. She 
was familiar with that habit. Maleom 
had often done that when tired of the 
cramped quarters of his little study in 
the parsonage. 

He walked to the table, took up his 
hat and went to the door. He opened 
it and then turned back to Dorothy, 
who sat with her elbow on the table 
and her chin in her hand thinking. 

“Will you go with me, dear?” Mal- 
com asked quietly. 

She rose without a word and, put- 
ting on her hat and cloak, went out 
with him. They walked out of the 
yard, and then, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, they turned and went down the 
narrow board sidewalk toward the 


in| main street of the town. 


It was almost 11 o’clock. Nearly 
all the stores were closed, but every 
saloon was wide open. As they went. 
by one of the largest on the first busi-~ 
ness corner two or three men near the. 
door recognized Kirk and _ touched 
their hats, saying very respectfully as: 
they did so, ‘Good evening, Mr. Kirk.” 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” replied 
Malcom, touching his hat. He passed 
on with Dorothy, but with all the in- 
her conflict going on she had time to 
think of the little incident and say to 


“It is true,” sbe | herself proudly, ‘‘Even the loafers and 
“it is true be| drinkers respect my hushand” 








‘er to Malcom. 
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And it was frue, because they knew 
in their hearts that Malcom Wirk lov- 
ed them, wretched. useless creatures 
as many of them were, down at the 
very bottom of the human scale. down 
where nothing but love could reach 
them. 

As they went past one of the dance- 
houses they could hear the jingle of 
spurs on boots, the wild laughter of 
the women and the clink of glasses at 
the bar. 

Dorothy shuddered and drew up clos- 
To both of them it is 
probable that there was borne in upon 
them the lost abandoned life that al- 
ways goes with the liquor trade, the 
desperate, lawless character of young 
men and women who represented so 
large a part of the social life of the 
town. What a relief it would be to 
get away from it all, back to the ¢ul- 
ture and refinement of books and com- 
panionable people and the life of free- 
dom from moral struggle for the life 
of others that awaited them in that 
New England home that might be 
theirs for the taking! 

They had walked through the street 
and were out on the prairie road before 
either of them said a word. 

Then Malcom said, while he pressed 
Dorothy’s arm close to his own: 

“What do you think I had better do?” 

She was not prepared to have him 
ask a question, and she was not ready 
with an answer. 

“What would you do in my place?” 
he asked after waiting for her to an- 
swer his first question. 

“Don’t ask me, Malcom,” cried Doro- 
thy almost tearfully. 

He bent his bead and in the starlight 
saw her face moved with unusual ex- 
citement. 

“It is true.” he began to talk to him- 
self, “it is true, as he says, ‘the press is 
ap powerful pulpit 
days.’ 1 could certainly do as much 
good that way as any. | feel as if I 
could use my pen for the good of hu- 
manity.” 

“Yes, yes!” Dorothy cried eagerly. 
She spoke as if Malcom’s words had 
been a great relief to her. Thea she 
went on almost passionately: 

“What can you do here. Malcom? 
You can slave yourself to death out 


av. ythe 0 a WY Oa 


here with this little church and never 
accomplish much. You cannot do the 
ehurehb work and the writing too You 
will break down under it. How can 
you ever build again, with the hard 
times and so many families moving 
away and winter coming on? <And 


your salary. little as it is. so cruelly de 
layed, it is a humiliation to keep on 
this narrow pinched life, with no com- 
panionship to speak of. no money to 
buy new books, with a dead lift on a 
poor struggling chureb that will wear 
your life out before you have reached 
your prime. I don’t mind for myself, 
Malcom, you know. It was ‘for bet- 
ter, for worse, for richer, for poorer,’ 
but it seems to me your life will be 


simply thrown away if you remain out. 


will not 
If I were 


here. Such an offer as this 
come to you again probably 
you” — 

She stopped, and Malcom 
waited for the rest. ; 

“Tf | were you,” Dorothy went on 
strongly, “1 would answer the letter et 
once and accept the offer I want to 
gee you succeed in life. 1 want to 
have the world know your strength as 
I do.” 

He made no reply, and they walked 
on a little farther. Then Malcom 
spoke as if again reasoning witb him- 
self: 

“TI certainly could do as much good 
that way as any.” 

He was silent again. They had 
reached a place where the road branch- 


eagerly 











ed off to “rhe FOrKS.”~ They tiicd 
and went back toward the town. Wher 
they reached the first houses, they took 
the street which led past the ruins of 
the chureb and parsonage They seem 
ed to do this without saying to each 
other that they would. Their walk 
back had been in silence. 

When they reached the corner where 
the church and parsonage had stood, 
they stopped and looked at_the ruins. 

These were mournful, as such ruins 
always are. The foundation line of 
the church building looked pitifully 
small to Malcom as he thought of the 
little congregations that had so often 
met there for worship or the prayer 
service. And still he could not even 
there, as he viewed what seemed like 
a failure in life, he could not shut out 
of his sight the picture of Dorothy and 
himself as they had gone into the 
ehureh that first night of their ar- 
rival in Conrad three years before and 
had there made together their solemn 
promise to redeem the lost of Conrad. 
Were they about to break that proim- 


ise because difficulties had come into 
the struggle? Was it possible that 


they were going to declare themselves 
beaten in the attempt to overcome? 
Were they about to choose the easy, 
comfortable physical life and shun the 
agony of the spiritual conflict with 
evil forces? Were they about to run 
away from duty as cowards? Was it 
duty to remain in Conrad? Tow about 
his duty to the temperance conflict? 











Were they about to break that promise? 
If he had any real strength that way. 
ought he to abandon the cause at this 
eritical time? But how could Dorothy 
live this life of privation? How could 
he go on with his meager salary. hu- 
miliated by being in debt to the trades- 
people and dependent for his living on 
the spasmodic giving of the churches 
that “indorsed” home missions. to be 
sure, but left the Home Missionary of- 
ten unpaid or the recipient of boxes 
which sometimes were so clearly in 
the nature of charity that no self re- 
specting man could take and use the 
contents? 

All this and more crowded into Mal- 
com’s mind as he stood there that night 
by the ruins of his church and home. 
The same thoughts were also in the 
mind of Dorothy, and with it all it 
seemed, too, as if to both of them came 
a half suppressed doubt as to the 


taking. 

“Don’t you feel that we have tried 
our best to keep that promise we made 
that night in the church?’ 
asked. as she nervously pushed her 











Dorothy © 








foot against One of Tiié stones at Te 
corner of the foundation. 
Malcom did not answer at first. Then 


he said evasively, as if he had been 


thinking of something else, “I’m sure 1 | 


can do as much with my pen as | can 
in a chureh.” 


some time. 
eager emphasis: 

“Why not write at once to the editor 
and tell him that you will accept his 
offer?” 

“T will,” said Malcom in a low tone. 


They stood a little while longer by | 
the ruins, and then turned away and | 


went home. Somewhere in the great 
spaces of the infinite to Maleom and 
Dorothy it almost seemed as if a sigh 
from an angel of light breathed over 
the sleeping town that lay on the black- 
ened surface of the prairie. What they 
felt was the inner uneasiness of spirit 


that the promise they had made three | 


years before had been, if not broken, 
at least not lived out as it might have 
been. In Malcom’s heart as he said to 
Dorothy, “I will.” there was a distinct 
unecertainty of feeling. There was a 
lack of spontaneous joy at his action 
which he knew well enough meant that 
somewhere he had not been true to the 
best that was in him. 

Nevertheless in the morning he wrote 
the letter in answer to the editor. ac- 
cepting the position and asking him to 
give him time to sever his relations 
with the church, ete. 

He took the letter and went out early 
after breakfast to mail it. He would 


hand in his resignation at the weekday | 


church meeting and write to the super 
Intendent later in the day. 


He was thinking it all over as he 
neared the main stret. when a farm 
wagon drove up noisily and stopped 
near him. 

WO Mare Loin le et OW pe omere TTS WU 
out to ‘The Forks’ with me? Phil is in 


terrible way and has been calling for 
you all night!” 

It° was Mrs. Barton. and her 
eager face looked down at Malcom as 
she sat there looking at him anxiously 

Into Malcom Wirk’s beart there came 
a distinct shock. almost if he had 
been detected in doing a selfish thing 
Here again was this appeal for help 
coming at a time when it to 
him as if the burden he was carrying 
was too great for him. 


as 


seemed 


He leoked up at Mrs. Barton 
“Why. certainly. I'l] go tight out 
with you.” he said. every instinct of 


helpfulness in him rising and going out 
toward the ery for help 

vust then Carver came walking Dy. 
Kirk had the letter he was going to 
post in his hand. 

“Say, Carver, will you mail this let- 
ter for me as you go by the office?” 
Maicom asked, and Carver eagerly 
took the letter, more than willing to do 
Mr. I<ivk a favor. 

Malcom at once got up into the wag- 
on with Mrs. Barton, and they drove 
out of town rapidly. Carver stood 
watching them a moment, then he 
turned and went on down the street. 
At the first saloon he hesitated, 
finally went in. Before noon he had 
gone into three or four different saloons 
that lay between him and the postof- 
fice, and the letter remained in his 
pocket forgotten. 

On their way to “The Forks’ Mal- 
com learned from Mrs. Barton that 
while Philip was on his back, unable 
to leave hfs bed, one of the farmer 
boys living on the next raneh had 


_ brought out several bottles of whisky 
course Maleom was on the point of | 


ané smuggled them into the house. 
The result was that young Barton was 
having delirium tremens while in the 
terrible condition caused by his de- 


bauch at the time of the great fire. , 


Wis mother had snent a fearful night 


thin, | 


but | 





else 
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with him, and at last, desperate and 
heartbroken, dry eyed, but weeping 
her blood away within, she had come 
into town for Kirk. 

“Tt is all of the devil, this drink busi- 
ness!” groaned Malcom as he went in- 
to the house and into the room where 





| Phil Barton lay. 
Dorothy did not look up or speak for | 
Then she said with rather | 


Never in all his life had Malcom 
Kirk seen such a sight. Barton knew 
him as he came in, and he spoke his 
name. Then he began to curse in the 
most awful manner. The lower part 
of his body was paralyzed, but his 
arms moved incessantly, and his head 
rolled back and forth on the bed 
while he called on all hell to blast ev- 
ery living creature on earth. 

Malcom put Mrs. Barton out of the 
room and shut the door. Then for 
three hours he spent the most trying 
period he had ever known by the side 
of a suffering and sinful buman being. 
At the end of that time Barton lay 
quiet, and Malcom was weak and 
trembling, wet with perspiration and 
unnerved as if be had been facing 
some great peril. The doctor came just 
as Malcom went to tell Mrs. Barton 
that Philip was sleeping. She had not 
been able to find any physician when 
she had gone in that morning and had 
left word for one to come out. 

“What going to become of my 
boy, Mr. Wirk?” Mrs. Barton asked as 
he was getting into the doctor's bugg 
to go back with him 

Malcom had pot the heart to say 
anything at first In his soul a_pro- 
found horror and a divine indignation 
against the saloon greater than he had 
ever known had risen 

At last “Mrs Barton. | hope 
to live to see the day when your boy 
will not be near this temptation Tie 
saloon and all it represents is an eDPEG 
my of mankind We will vot cease te, 
Werk and pray and sulfer until thy 


is 


he said 


CUTSOROT IS dt assectiCe 


” 


a state. I-or the time he had forgot- 
ten he was going away. 

“Promise me, Mr. Kirk, that you will 
do what you can for Phil There’s no 
one living he thinks so much of You 
saved his life. Save his soul too. Don't 
give him up. will you. Mr Wirk 2?” 

Malcom trembled. How could be tell 
this wretched, heartbroken woinan, liv- 
ing in that desolate, ruined home. that 
he bad already made his plan to leave 
Conrad. She clung to him as the lar- 
gest and only hope for her boy that 
she knew. What could he say to her? 

The doctor, who had been listening 
sympathetically. but in silence, bad 
gathered up his reins, and the horses 
impatiently made a movement to start, 
and still Malcom Wirk said nothing. 

“T know you wen't give him up. Mr. 
Kirk. If you don't save him. no one 
will. Don't you think he’s worth 
saving?” 

She stood by the buggy and laid her 
thin, worn hand on Malcom’s arm. As 
he looked at it he thought of some old 
verses he Lad read while in the semi- 
nary about a mother’s hands: 

Not all the ladies in all the lands, 
With riches and titles and fame. 


Could boast of such beautiful, shapely hands 
As one that I could name 


Her hands were without a jeweled ring, 
And the fingers were thin and old, 

But a baby’s fingers would round them cling, 
More precious than solid gold 


My mother has passed this earth away, 
To the land where death cannot be, 

But I'll never forget her as she lay, 
Hands clasped in prayer for me. 

They were old verses that some one 
had translated hastily from a Germaa 
text, but Maleom remembered them, 
and they came to him vividly just now. 

“Of course | believe be is worth say- 


ing,” said Malcom. 
Mrs. Barton looked up to him again 
annealinolv 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from first page.) 
farinaceous imposters, and Johns and 
Marias, you don’t know witch is him 
or her.” 

Here we crossed the Rhine on a pon- 
toon bridge, as did the great Caesar 
ages ago, and took boat to Mayence, 
thinking of Coleridge’s words as we 
looked at the turbid stream: 

The river Rhine, as is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs, what power di- 
vine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 
THE RHINELAND. 

Remove the romance of song and 
story from the Rhine, and it is a mud- 
dy little stream with a swift current 
and about two hundred yards wide at 
Cologne. Its banks are uninteresting 
until you get into the gorge a little 
above Bonn. Then the scenery be- 
comes more varied. But the river 
narrower, the hills smaller, and the 
eastles more diminutive than one has 
been led to expect. ‘The scenery is va- 
ried, wild, and pleasing, but on too 
small a scale to be called grand. We 
pass dozens of castles, many restored, 
and each with its legend, canny or un- 
canny. We see the old walls about the 
towns, built by the Romans, and Phila- 
delphia’s “Quaker Oats” side by side. 
The most interesting features of the 
river are the gorge, with its sinuous 
turnings; the vineyards, reaching to 
the mountain tops; the Drachenfels 
(Dragon’s Rock), a ruined castle perch- 
id upon a needlelike mountain top (the 
ave that housed the dragon is about 


‘Ifway down the mountainside); 
sar C11 CIUStCiTim S 


is 


<-ene broad stone of 
honor’’), the strongest fortress in Ger- 
many and a very Gibraltar of the 
Rhine; and the rock of the “Lorelei” 
(Schiller’s poem was one of my first 
German translations at old Randolph- 
Macon in other days). The scene is 
wild and beautiful enough to have sug- 


gested the legend and inspired the 
poem. In a great bend in the gorge of 
the river, much like some of the 


scenery of New River, Virginia, stands 
an immense and almost perpendicular 
crag, four hundred and thirty-three 
feet high, on the very tip of which, on 
a projecting rock, an iron railing and 
a flagstaff mark the seat of the cruel 
nymph. She was not at home as we 
passed, but three fisher boats were at 
the foot of the crag (not shipwrecked, 
however), and a fisherman, looking 
very much alive, was trying his luck 
from the bank. A railroad tunnel 
penetrates the rock, and possibly the 
frequent trains have jarred the rhythm 
of her music, broken the charm, and 
frightened her away. 
BEER IN GERMANY. 

One may hear and read of Germany’s 
consumption of beer, but it must be 
seen to be appreciated. The custom 
seems literally universal. It is far 
easier in many places to get beer than 
water. One is tempted at first to say 
beer flows like water here, but upon 
further observation he concludes that 
that is an inadequate expression, for 
in many places, where beer saloons 
crowd the streets side by side, you 
must walk squares to get a drink of 
water. And when you ask for it your 
request raises a smile. At the restau- 
rants and hotels, as soon as you seat 
yourself at the table, the waiter brings 








you a glass of beer, as in America, he 
places before you a glass of ice water, 
and awaits your order. In many places 
you must pay for beer or wine with all 
orders, whether you drink it or not. 
On the published time tables of the 
railways the picture of a glass is placed 
opposite stations where the train halts 
long enough to get a drink. At cer- 
tain stations the guard calls out the 
length of the halt, and out the passen- 
gers pour en masse and rush to the 
beer counter, which is found in every 
waiting room of any size. In an even- 
ing’s stroll you may count scores and 
literally hundreds in beer gardeu after 
beer garden quaffing their cups. Men, 
women, and little children of all ranks 
of society may be seen indulging. If 
you decline beer or wine at the table, 
many waiters will smile, and the better 
bred of them stare at you as a harm- 
less imbecile or an escaped lunatic. 
We are a perpetual puzzle to them, as 
we refuse all drinks except coffee, 
milk, and water. They are so astound- 
ed that they can scarcely believe their 
ears when we tell them that compara- 
tively little beer is drunk in America— 
that the people drink water there. 
“Mineral water?” they say. “No,” we 
say, “just simple water.” Then they 
wonder and exclaim. 

At a roadside tavern in the Rhine 
Valley, where we stopped to get a 
drink of water and rest, we saw a pic- 
ture of a jolly old German standing 
by a pump whose handle he had chain- 
ed and padlorked, and saying, as he 
beta a bottle of beer behind him and 


pointed to the pump: “There will I 
not drink any Mure. pSurery a pevpre 


so given to their cups cannot main- 
tain their position, and there are many 
instances of bloat and abnormal de- 
velopment to be seen. They drink 
from great ‘“‘schooners” holding a quart 
or more. And on Sunday it is beer, 
beer everywhere—kegs, schooners, bar- 
rels, tables, chairs, gardens, which- 
ever way you turn. 

At Heidelberg, in addition to view- 
ing the castle (half palace and half 
castle), one of the finest ruins on earth, 
and its great wine cask, over twenty- 
five feet across the head and over 
twenty feet long, we attended a lecture 
on Spinoza’s philosophy by Dr. Fischer, 
of the University. He is popular, and 
his lecture room was crowded. We 
wouid have enjoyed and appreciated 
the lecture more if there had not been 
visible in the Doctor’s appearance the 
tokens of the national habit of which 
we have been speaking. 

GERMAN BEDS. 

A German bed is an institution pe- 
culiar to itself. Im Switzerland they 
are the same—viz., a boxlike-looking 
bedstead (always single) with high 
springs, mattress, a feather bed to lie 
on and one with which to cover. In 
many places there is no other cover, 
and during these chill European nights 
you may take your choice between 
shivering without feathers and per- 
spiring under them. Jf any one sup- 
poses that these covering beds are 
thin, airy affairs from which our eider- 
down coverlet has evolved, let him 
hasten to disabuse his mind of the idea 
and know that they are substantial 
affairs with from ten to eighteen inches 
of solid feathers. At one place they 
gaye me three feather beds and three 
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great pillows. As I stood by the bed- 
side the mattress was on a level with 
my knee and the top of the cover 
reached to my chest—two and one-half 
feet of pure feathers under which to 
pant, if you choose. But “every dog 
has his day,” and so it was thac when 
I had climbed the St. Gothard and the 
Furca Passes and spent the night of 
July 80th at tue latter,, eight thousand 
feet above the sea, I was glad to creep 
under the despised feathers, and 
blanket, too, as the snowbanks lay 
thick about us and a howling snow- 
storm raged nearly all night. It was 
still falling as I left there the next 
morning for the Rhone Glacier. 

“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 

We see him everywhere throughout 
this lovely gardenlike Rhine Valley, 
but just at present he is the man with 
the grass blade, or the woman with the 
hay rake, sickle, or wheelbarrow. He 
looks better than the Angelus or Mr. 
Markham pictures him. It is the wo- 
man with the hoe that excites our pity. 
How they do slave in Hurope! Wher- 
ever we see them, what burdens they 
carry. The peasant woman carries 
loads heavy enough for a horse. She 
cuts hay or makes it, hoes the tields, 
binds grain, roofs houses, breaks stone 
on the roads, hauls wagons hitched 
alongside of a dog, and builds rail- 
roads—and all this in addition to the 
househoid work and the rearing of 
children. Truly has Max O’Reli said, 
“The American woman is the only ab- 
solute sovereign on earth.” And to 
this might be well added, ‘‘That is, the 
Amoviesn mramon of the South.’ 

The methods of farming are those of 
the garden. Hach peasant has his lit- 
tle patches of grass, rye, potatoes, etc., 
about forty by three hundred feet. The 
face of the country looks like a bed- 
quilt with rectangular pieces. The 
pientiful crimson poppies and blue- 
bells amid the golden rye, bordered by 
the green grass and fruit trees, present 
to the eye a beautiful variety and a 
rich coloring to the landscape. ‘The 
blue and red frocks of the peasants 
greatly heighten the eifect. 

In this part of Germany no one lives 
in the country, but ali the peasants 
dwell huddled together in little vil- 
lages with scarcely elbow room, but 
not without smells. This custom 
seems to be a survival of the feudal 
days, when each village, for saiety, 
clustered about the castle of the liege 
lord. How primitive their methods of 
farming! Everything is done tediously 
by hand. One cannot help wondering 
what their ideas of a Dakota seif- 
binder or threshing harvester would 
be. In some of these picturesque little 
villages, with their red-tiled roofs and 
yellow walls, the ancient, primitive 
customs abide. .At Cos, for instance, 
the junction station to Baden-Baden, 
the fashionable resort, the retiring bell 
for the village rang at half-past nine. 
At ten o’clock the Professor, my com- 
panion, was still at his books, when 
the village watchman rapped at the 
door of the house to say all lights must 
be put out. Let the boarding-school 
girls and boys of the Hyra find their 
comfort that there are whole towns 
living under the ten-o’clock retiring- 
bell system, and that a Professor who 
has sent so many to bed has been him- 





self “retired” at that hour. If you are 
awake through the night, you will hear 
the village clock strike the hours, and 
th watchman as he goes his rounds 
sing a couplet supposedly appropriate 
to each. 
At ten he sings: 

“Zehn gerechte waren nicht 

Dort bei Sodom’s Straf-gericht?” 


“Ten righteous were there not 
At Sodom’s judment day?” 
At eleven: 


“Nur noch elfe waren dort, 
Die la glaubten Gotto’s Wort.” 


“Still only eleven were there 
Who believed God’s Word.” 
At twelve: 
“Zwolf Thore hat die goldene Stadt; 
Selig wer den Eingang hat.” 


“Twelve gates has the golden City; 
Blessed is he who has admittance.” 


At two you may hear that weird voice 
in the still night: 
“Zwei Wege bat der Meusch vor sich; 
Her von Schade fuhre mich.” 


“Two ways has man before him; 
Lord, from the evil lead me.” 


xs Se 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


While the opportunity for collecting 
a magnificent sum of money is given in 
the Sunday school, the value of the 
financial feature is insignificant when 
compared with the value of the Sunday 
school as a means of disseminating in- 
formation on the subject of missions. 

In the first place, a million children 
are gathered each 170nth in the mis- 
sionary society. They have been study- 
ing the Bible from Sunday to Sunday, 
and have at least the rudiments of a 
missionary conviction. The facts of 
modern missions, “the fuel for mission- 
ary fire,” is all that is needed to kindle 
a conflagration that will sweep around 
the world. 

In every Sunday schooi a programme 
from ten to thirty minutes long, to in- 
clude the preliminary or closing exer- 
cises, but not to interfere with the reg- 
ular study of the lesson, should be car- 
ried out on Missionary Day. There are 
a number of songs both in the Hymnal 
and the Young People’s Hymnal, and 
it is only necessary to look at the sub- 
ject index to find them grouped under 
tne head of missions. 

The following list of subjects has 
been agreed upon by the Sunday school 
and Missionary Secretaries for the half 
year beginning with January, 1901: 


TOPICS FOR MISSIONARY DAY. 


January—The Land of the Rising 
Sun—Map Talk; see map of Japan in 
“Japan and Its Regeneration,’ by 
Carey. References—‘Japan: The 
Country, Court and People” (Newton), 
pp. 1-17; ‘Japan and Its Regeneration” 
(Carey), pp. 1-18; “The Gist of Japan”’ 
(Peery), pp. 1-19; “Japan in History” 
(Griffis), Chapters L., II. 

February—The Locking and Un- 
locking of Japan.—References—“Japan 
and Its Regeneration’ (Carey), Chap- 
ter VI.; “Japan: The Country, Court, 
and People’ (Newton), pp. 281-304; 
“Japan” (Murray), Chapter XIII. 

March—New Japan—References— 
“Japan and Its Regeneration” (Carey), 
Chapter VIII.; “Japan: The Country, 
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Court, and People’ (Newton), pp. 333- 
356; “Japan” (Murray), Chapter XV.; 
“Japan in History” (Griffis), Chapter 
XXVI. 

April—Modern Missions in Japan.— 
References—‘Japan and Its Regene .- 
tion” (Carey), pp. 83-98; 130, lol; 
“Gist of Japan” (Peery), pp. 160-190; 
“An American Missionary in Japan” 
(Gordon), Chapter XX.; “A History of 
Protestant Missions in Japan” (Rit- 
ter), pp. 343-358. 

May—The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Japan.—References 
—‘Japan and Its Regeneration” 
(Carey); see, on map of Japan, stations 
of M. E. Church, South, in the Index 
to Protestant Societies and Stations; 
Report of Board of Missions for 1990, 
pp. 45-59; Review of Missions, 1900. 

June—America’s Responsibility for 
the Evangelization of Japan.—Refer- 
ences—‘Japan: The Country, Court, 
and People’ (Newton), pp. 402-420; 
“Japan and Its Regeneration” (Carey), 
Dp. 122. 

Those desiring to make this study of 
Japan would do well to cut out the 
above topics and keep them for ready 
reference. The books given as refer- 
ences can be obtained from Barbee & 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Japan and Its Regeneration” is the 
book on missions in the Hpworth 
League Reading Course.—Children’s 
- Visitor. 

es 
PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY IN 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 
By Marion Harland. 


One end of our great-grandmother’s 
kitchen was nearly filled by the fire- 


place, ten feet wide from jamb to 
jamb, and often five feet deep. A man 


of medium height could stand upright 
in the open space under the mantel. 
An iron crane, hinged at one end, 
reached quite across the chimney- 
throat. The pothooks and hangers of 
our copy books are named for the 
wrought-iron implements used to sus- 
pend pots and kettles from this sooty 
bar. Other utensils were upon the 
hearth, marshaled for duty among the 
coals of the wood fire that never went 
out. Rolls, biscuits, and single loaves 
were baked in a Dutch oven—a round 
oval vessel with three or four short 
legs, and covered by a closely-fitting 
lid. Skillets, spiders, griddles, and 
even gridirons were furnished with legs 
or feet, that the air might reach the 
embers under them. Joints of meat 
and whole fowls were roasted upon a 
jack, or turnspit. The weekly—or 
semi-weekly—baking was done in a 
brick oven built into the wall and pro- 
jecting upon the outside of the house 
like an ugly wen. 

The cooking stove is a more recent 
invention than the “Franklin” stove; 
the range belongs to a yet later period. 
We who take with ungrateful non- 
chalance the infinite variety of ‘‘can- 
ned goods” within the reach of the 
humblest housewife, seldom bethink 
ourselves of the tedious methods by 
‘which our foremothers wrested raw 
materials from swift decay. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, 
were dried, each in its full maturity, 
to vary the monotony of potatoes, cab- 
bages, and turnips upon the winter bill 
of fare, Dried orange and lemon peel 


was dessicated, then pounded to sea- 
son custards and puddings. Ice cream 
was flavored by rubbing oranges or 
lemons upon lumps of loaf sugar, until 
the aromatic oil in the outer yellow 
rind was absorbed by the sugar. To 
get bitter almond flavoring, green 
peach leaves were bruised upon the 
hard lumps. Pulverized and granu- 
lated sugar had not been introduced to 
the favor of cook and housekeeper. 

Soap, hard and soft, was made at 
home; the lye-barrel, mounted upon 
sticks, dripped periodically into a tub 
in the corner of back kitchen or wood- 
shed, and, near at hand, awaiting the 
day of union, was the soap-fat jar. 
When weather and moon were propi- 
tious, lye and the hoarded grease met, 
mingled, and were purified, the finer 
qualities into bars and cakes suitable 
for the laundry and even for the wash- 
stand, the inferior forming an wun- 
comely’ semi-solid for scrubbing and 
scouring. North and Hast and South 
—there was no West to speak of—spin- 
ning wheels and looms were abundant 
as sewing machines are to-day. Flax 
was raised in large quantities in many 
parts of the country. On some farms 
all the household linen was of domes- 
tic manufacture, beginning with the 
sowing of the flaxseed, up through the 
successive stages of pulling, threshing, 
rotting, breaking, scrutching, hacking 
(or hatcheling), spinning, and weav- 
ing. 

Wherever cotton would grow it was 
cultivated and passed through the va- 
rious processes of picking, carding, 
spinning, and weaving into ‘‘domestic 
cloth,” or homespun muslin. Woollen 


stuffs were made throughout from 
sheep raised upon the home farm and 


plantation. And, in all the width and 
length of the newly-made United States 
of North America, there was not a sta- 
tionary washtub, or a washboard, 
neither clothes wringer nor clothes- 
pin; not a bathroom or kitchen, where 
hot and cold water flowed like a river; 
not a gas pipe, or potato parer, or ap- 
ple corer; neither register nor carpet 
sweeper; nor yeast cake, or a fly 
screen, or a baking powder; no gas 
works in the city, no kerosene in the 
rural districts; no outfitters to’ supply 
an endless chain of trousers for grow- 
ing boys; no warehouse of babies’ 
clothes; no ready-made lingerie and 
cloak emporiums. 

When steam had ranged itself on the 
side of labor savers, wheels for spin- 
ning and looms for weaving flax, cot- 
ton and wool were thankfully -banish- 
ed to the attic. The primitive cheese- 
press followed suit. The faucet on the 
hydrant superseded well-sweep and 
pump-handle, and the plumber—for 
long the servant of the rich—brought 
hot and cold water into the kitchen, 
set up a self-feeding boiler beside the 
sink, and laid a water-back behind the 
range which had supplanted the open 
fireplace with its host of clumsy appur- 
tenances. The nineteenth century roll- 
ed on its shining way until the poor 
man could command the plumber’s ser- 
vices; the bath-room became a neces- 
sity of decent living, and Bridget, 
Thekla, and Dinah, lowering their 
homespun petticoats to the heels of the 
new machine-made shoes, in which 
their feet were still uneasy, would not 


“engage” in a house where there were 
not stationary tubs and gas in the ser- 
vants’ rooms. Old lamps were worth- 
less rubbish; the tallow dip, fashioned 
with pains and pride by our fore- 
mother, was clean forgotten in the lux- 
ury of paraffine and spermaceti bought 
by the box. 

In 1830 whispers stole over tne sea 
to incredulous ears of a French inven- 
tor who had devised a machine that 
would snatch the needle from flesh- 
and-blood fingers, attach it to a steel 
arm, and drive it through miles of 
“white work” at lightning speed. Six- 
teen years later the blessed home-mis- 
sionary was patented in America, and 
another burden heavy and grievous to 
be borne was lifted from our sex. 
Now, every cottage has a sewing ma- 
chine, with all the latest amendments, 
almost as certainly as it has a cooking 
stove and a clothes wringer. 

That larder is poor indeed that does 
not hoast a tolerable store of vege- 
tables, fruits, and meats, sealed away 
from the chances and changes of sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold. The art 
of canning has made weather and sea- 
sons a matter of indifference in the 
housewife’s realm. The refrigerator 
has brought the choicest of exotic dain- 
ties to her door, with such staples as 
meat, poultry, fish, and game, slain 
two thousand miles away, and perhaps 
two months ago. Our kitchens lay 
every zone under tribute; our houses 
are kept at summer warmth in Jan- 
uary by steam; cooled in July by elec- 
tric fans; lighted from basement to 
roof by the turn of a screw. When we 
will to abolish the dirt, the weight and 
the waste of coal, our cookery is done 


by cas Rofore tho mew cantury is ten 
years old we shall substitute electricity 
for gas in our cooking range, and in 
the steam heater for coal. Our car- 
pets are swept by machines, beaten and 
cleaned by steam, renovated, lifted and 
laid by professional adepts. Our fore- 
mothers did their own clearstarching 
and washed their laces at the cost of 
so much time and trouble that the pos- 
session of the filmy treasures was a 
doubtful good. We send our “starched 
things” to the nearest laundry, our 
laces to “Madame,” who mends as well 
as cleanses them to look as good as 
new. 

Upon the deliverance from bodily 
drudgery wrought by the multitude of 
labor-saving machines and appliances 
followed intelligent ambition to elevate 
housekeeping into a dignified calling. 
We have created domestic science, and 
and are developing it with maternal 
zeal. The cookery school is as signifi- 
cant a product of the woman’s cen- 
tury as the girl’s college. Chairs are 
established in such colleges for in- 
struction in the chemistry of foods and 
practical training in the preparation of 
raw materials for the service and best 
good of the human race. Our ances- 
tors ate to live, and in a coarse, cum- 
brous fashion that makes us blush at 
the hearing thereof. The gist of hos- 
pitality lay in the proverbial groaning 
of tables upbearing seeking joints and 
haunches; stacks of vegetables, piles 
of puddings and pies. With us, each 
meal is a gracious ceremony. The de- 
sire of the eye and the love of the 
beautiful are consulted in the commen- 


dation of the food to the palate. In- 
dividual appetite is studied by hostess 
and housemother, who also show a 
wise regard for constitutional idiosyn- 
crasies. 

In the days that are a hundred years 
old, girls were poetically and popu- 
larly classified with orchids and cham- 
eleons. Eating was, at best, a vulgar 
necessity with women; a hearty appe- 
tite and the confession of it implied 
grossness and ill-breeding. The clear- 
eyed, clear-headed modern woman, in 
sweeping away this prejudice, has ar- 
rived at a just comprehension of the 
values of foods, and how to adapt 
nourishment to age and physical needs. 
Children—thanks to domestic science— 
are fed with food convenient iwth 
their growth, and the aged have a 
dietary carefully adapted to a stage of 
existence that need not be second child- 
hood because it is no longer the prime 
of maturity. 

The marked improvement in the 
physique of American women, which 
can no longer be ignored by the most 
skeptical of pessimists, is usually ac- 
counted for by the freer, more active 
lives we have led during the last quar- 
ter-century. Bicycling and golf, yacht- 
ing, boating, and ‘“‘camping out” should 
come in for their share of credit for 
the transformation. More is due to the 
radical change in the family habits and 
conditions. The substitution of elastic 
mattresses for feather beds; the even 
distribution of warmth in halls and 
rooms; sanitary sewerage and thor- 
ough ventilation; the orderly and lei- 
surely sequence of well-cooked food in 
our bill-of-fare—in short, obedience to 
health laws of which our ancestors 
were ignorant3~-theory and in practice 


—have actually lengthened the aver- 


age of man’s mortal life, and made that 
life better worth  living.—Boston 
Transcript. 


SR UU 


«THE SUN i 


Balimere, Wd. 


The paper of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and with the people. Honest in 
motive, fearless in expression, sound 
in principle. 

A newspaper is an educator; there 
are all kinds of educators, but the man 
who spends money judiciously and lib- 
erally is better able to impart his 
knowledge than the man who has lit- 
tle or nothing to spend. The Sun is 
the highest type of a newspaper. 

The Sun’s Special correspondents 
throughout the United States, as well 
as in Hurope, South Africa, China, and, 
in fact, all over the world, make it an 
up-to-date newspaper. 

The Market Reports and commercial 
features put the farmer, the merchant, 
and the broker in close touch with the 
markets at Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other places which are 
prominent centres. 

From now on the news of the world 
promises to be more interesting than 
ever before, and national and political 
questions will arise, making probably 
the most eventful period in the coun- 
try’s history. 
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THE SUNDAY SCLUCOL, 


LESSON 1, FIRST QUARTER, INTER- 
NATIONAL SERIES, JAN. 6. 
Text of the xxvi, 6-16, 
Memory Verses, 
Mark 
by the Rev. D, M, Stearns, 


Lesson, Math, 
11-18—Golden Text, 


xiv, S—Commentary Prepared 


(Copyright, 1900, by American Press Asso- 
ciation. ] 

6. “Now when Jesus was in Bethany, 
in the house of Simon the leper.” The 
this quarter take us with 
Christ in His last week before His cruei- 
fixion. The events recorded by Matthew 
from chapter xxi follow in point of time 
this record of the anointing at Bethany. 
The parallel passages are Mark xiv, 3-9; 
John xii, 1-8. The previous verse in our 
lesson says that the Jews decided that 
He should not be slain during the feast 
(R. V.), but, as our Passover, it was the 
purpose of God that He should die at 
that time. How was it brought about 
contrary to the determination of the 
Jews? Dr. Weston says that it was this 
loving act of Mary, told by Matthew out 
of its chronological place, which eaused 
the plans of the sanhedrin to fail and 
the purpose of God to be accomplished. 
See his notes for further comment. 

7. “There came unto Him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very precious 
ointment.” John says that they had 
made Him a supper, and Martha served, 
and Lazarus was one of them at the ta- 
ble, and Mary anointed His feet and 
wiped them with her hair. Matthew and 
Mark say that she anointed His head. 
The alabaster box of ointment and the 
anointing of His feet have probably led 
some to think this the same as the anoint- 
ing of Luke vii, 36-50, but that was a 
wholly different occasion and by an un- 
named woman in the house of a Pharisee. 

8, 9. “But when His disciples saw it 
they had indignation.”” What a strange 
thing human nature is even in a disciple! 
We could not imagine that these chosen 
ones would think anything a waste that 
was done to our Lord, but perhaps they 


lessons of 


—weré fed on py Judas, who, bemea thief, 


thought only of getting money in the 
treasury that he might pilfer therefrom 
(John xii, 6). There are many now who 
bear His name who consider large gifts 
to missions as rather a waste than other- 
wise. But think of such as John, if he 
took part, murmuring against such a de- 
voted one as Mary. 

10. “Why trouble ye the woman? For 
she hath wrought a good work upon Me.” 
Mark and John add that He said also, 
“Let her alone.”” How precious is the 
Master’s approval, how restful His bless- 
ed words! What does it matter who or 
how many find fault if we are only well 
pleasing unto Him? Good works in the 
sight of God are not always approved 
even by Christians. If believers, as a 
whole, had a tithe of the devotion of 
Mary, what an overflowing treasury there 
would be for the Lord’s work! If a pen- 
ny represents a day’s wages (Math. xx, 
2), Mary’s gift represented nearly a 
year’s wages of a laboring man, but how 
few would think of giving even a week’s 
earnings to the Lord. Not long ago at 
one of the classes a trained nurse handed 
me a roll of bills ($25), saying: ‘‘That is 
my week’s wages. 
famine people in India.’”’ That 
have been as precious ointment to our 
Lord. 

11, 12. “She did it for My burial,” or, 
according to Mark, “She is come afore- 
hand to anoint My body to the burying.” 
John says, ““Against the day of My buary- 
ing hath she kept this.” Although He 
had so often spoken plainly of His death 
and resurrection, the disciples never re- 
ceived it, but thought only of His re- 
storing at that time the kingdom to Is- 
rael. Mary, who sat at His feet and 
heard His word (Luke x, 39), simply be- 
lieved what He said and understood that 
His enemies would put Him to death 
and that she would therefore, with all 
His friends, be deprived of the privilege 
of ministering to Him at His death or 
burial. “The poor shall never cease out 
of the land,” and “He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord” 
(Deut, xv, 11: Prov, xix, 17), but such 


mortal before and never would again, 
and Mary of Bethany is the only one to 
see it. 

18. “This, that this woman hath done, 
shall be told for a memorisnl of her.” Ile 
said it would go with the gospel into all 
the world and emphasized it by His Ver- 
ily, I say unto you.”’ What a wonderful 
identification with Ilimself is given to 
her in that wherever the glorious gospel 
of God concerning Ilis Son should be 
teld this act of hers would in connection 


with Him be a memorial of her! <Ac- 
cording to Mark, Ile said of her, “She 


hath done what she could.” While many 
are wasting breath and time telling what 
they would do if they could some are do- 
ing what they can, remembering that it is 
written, “If there be first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that he hath 
not,” and that God only expects us to 
minister as of the ability which He giy- 


eth (Il Cor, vin, 125 1 Pet, iv, 11): “et 
us as God enables us show, often post 
mortem kindness, some kindness to the 


living for His sake, and He will count it 
as if done to Tlimself and not forget it 
(Math. x, 41, 42). 

14-16. “From that time he sought op- 
portunity to betray Him.” He, Judas 
Iscariot, was numbered with the twelve, 
had equal privileges, was appointed treas- 
urer, yet he was a thief and a devil (John 
vi, 70). In Mary and Judas we see light 
and darkness, heaven and hell. How 
great the contrast! Where do you stand 
or how near to either side? Speaking of 
Mary’s act helping to bring about the 
crucifixion of Christ at the VP assover, 
contrary to the determination of the 
Jews, Dr. Weston “In two re- 
spects this act excited the anger and in- 
dignation of Judas. One is the lavish 
waste, as he viewed it, of the money ex- 
pended for the purchase of the ointment, 
which is spoken of as ‘very costly,’ ‘very 
precious.’ 

“The other was the evident certainty 
of the coming death of Christ. Stirred to 
the utmost by these manifestations of the 
nature of the kingdom which Christ had 
in view and of the method by which the 
kingdom was to come, his determination 
was formed. _He hastened to the sanhe- 
dadrin-aud bargained with ‘them to deliver 
Christ into their hands without the 
knowledge of the multitude’ (Matthew, 
the Genesis of the New Testament, pages 
119, 120). Every purpose of the Lord 
shall be performed (Jer. li, 29), both 
against Hlis enemies and for His people. 
He worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His own will (Eph. i, 11; Acts 
iv, 28). He uses even His enemies to 
accomplish His purposes and maketh the 
wrath of man to praise Him (Ps. I|xxvi, 


says: 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Topic For the Week Beginning Jan. 
6, “A Forward Look’’—Text, 
Phil. iii, 12-14, 

"Tis greatly wise 
To talk with our past hours. 


But ’tis very foclish to waste vain re- 


| grets over prizes not won and lose the 
| chance of future gain. 


Paul gives us a glimpse of his inner 
life in this chapter. He had been a 
model formalist, blameless in all the 
routine of religious duties prescribed 
| by the mest exacting sect of religion- 
ists the world ever held. He had come 
to see its hollowness, heartlessness, 
godlessness, and as He caught the im- 
port of the self sacrificing love of Jesus 
_ Christ, soulfubthea® y, godlike, it cap- 

tured him completcly. He accepts and 

adopts it as the inspiration of his own 
life. He throws aside as worthless all 
his previous profession of personal mer- 
it and all pride in his own human at- 
tainments in religious routine and form. 

One deep, all absorbing heart longing 

fills him—‘that I may know Him, know 

the power of His resurrection, the fel- 
lowship of His sufferings.” 

| How different all this from the com- 
mon shrinking from suffering and ex- 
ecution we see sq clearly in the ordi- 


an Opportunity as mis nad never come to | sane Christian 


experlence! 
shames our indifference and indolence 
and challenges us to rouse and share 
the toil, the pain and glory of Christ! 

What a change in him since the day 
the young men laid their clothes at 
his feet while stoning the Christian 
Stephen! Never will he forget the 
burning zeal of that heroic soul, never 
escape the flawless logic of his argu- 
ments in the synagogue, which filled 
the soul of Saul with rage because they 
were unanswerable and overthrew all 
his refuge of pharisaical works of pie- 
ty. Never will he lose the memory of 
that fact, that voice on the Damascus 
road when the risen and glorified Je- 
sus halted him. 

But steadily, persistently, he sets bis 
face to the future. Let the past be 
past. It can never be recovered, never 
relived. Learning it, he reaches for- 
ward as a racer at full speed stretches 
down the track in the Grecian games. 
Heedless of all clamor, all applause, all 
competitors, he runs eagerly, hopeful- 
ly, determinedly. : 

He values the prize, He runs to win, 
“that I may know Him!” One glimpse 
of His face long years ago—what a 
change it made in this life! Now he 
runs that he may obtain a resurrection 
that shall bring him the eternal pres- 
ence and companionship of that Christ 
face to face. He has seen the face of 
Stephen glow as the face of an angel 
when talking of his Master. He will 
learn the fellowship of suffering which 
transfigures the human and makes it 
divine. 

What are you doing—watching the 
race or running yourself for the prize? 
If you are in the contest, how are you 
running—listlessly, heavily, sorrowful- 
ly, complainingly, joyously? Shake off 
that spirit! Look to Jesus! Look until 
the sight shames all the old spirit into 
forgetfulness! Rouse yourself for the 


race! 
awake, my soul, stretch every nerve 
And press with vigor on; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal 
And an immortal crown. : 


Providential Preparation, 

Spread before you the map of the 
Pacific ocean and give a little time to 
the study of events by which God has 
been preparing the great region em- 
braced in its boundaries for the 
twentieth century. Lay out a little 
course of reading and study. 

Wirst.—Put a mark on San Francisco. 
Go back only to 1849 and become fa- 
miliar with the story of Fremont, the 
discovery of gold, and then outline the 
progress since. It’s a fascinating ro- 
mance of reality. 

Second.—Put a mark on Puget sound. 
Study the “Oregon trail’ and learn 
how this empire was saved to the 
United States. Familiarize yourself 
with the natural resources, expanding 
commerce and strategic importance 
of the region. 

Third.—From the purchase of Rus- 
sian America to the Klondike and Cape 
Nome days follow the growing value of 
Alaska, land of glaciers, gold and tim- 
ber. 

Fourth.—Spend a little while in the 
roinance of missions. Here as nowhere 
else we shall be fascinated with the 
story, which reads like a fairy tale, of 
the conversion of Tonga. Fiji and the 
beautiful isles of the south Pacific. 
Most surprising is the rise of Hawaii. 
This century. just closed. has seen it 
rise from savagery to civilization. Read 
the story of Hawaii. Note its peculiar 
position as key to all the Pacific lines 
of communication and consider its im- 
portance to the republic and the world 
in the coming time. Learn how God 
prepared it by New England mission- 
aries for its place in the world of men. 

Fifth.Have you read of the awak- 





| 
How it 





ening of Japan, ath MWe tasr nar cen- 
tury? 

Sixth.—Turn to Australia and New 
Zealand. Vifty years have peopled this 
southern continent with English speak- 
ing folk. Do you catch the significance 
of the changes on the Pacific shores in 
the last half century? What does it all 
mean? 


Ruskin, in his “Modern Painters,” 


was the first of art critics to direct par- 
ticular study to the clouds. He com- 
plained that no artist but Turner had 
ever closely observed them. What is 
true in art and nature is equally true 
in religion. Study the clouds! There 
is more in the things which have cast 
their shadows over your life than you 
have yet perceived. The stormclouds, 
the great masses of the thunder heads, 
the cyclones, the feathery, faroff, pleas- 
ant day, fleecy fancies of care and 
doubt—all these will pay you to note. 
Study their meaning, their portent, 
their beauty and all the messages they 
bear of Divine justice, love and for- 
bearance. 


WHISKY AND HEALTH 


RUINOUS EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON 
THE HUMAN BODY. 





A Poison Which Causes More Misery, 
Insanity and Murder Than All Oth- 
ers Combined—Its Action on Brain 
and Feart, 


That a being of such mighty attain- 
ments as man, so powerful for good, 
may, under the influence of alcohol, 
poison of his own manufacture, sink so 
far as to lose his physical powers, his 
mental clearness and his moral respon- 
sibility is a sight crying out to heaven 
for pity. Yet it is entirely voluntary, 
completely of his own free will. The 
drinking habit was never formed as 
tho result of a drink foreed upon a 
man against his wish. It is the result 
of his own repeated acts of drinking. 

Let us trace the effects of alcohol up- 
on the various parts of the system and 
then consider its final influence upon 
the physical and mental well being of 
the human race. 

First, what is alcohol, and how is it 
obtained? Alcohol is a colorless liquid, 
the principal ingredient in all forms of 
intoxicating drinks, and is obtained by 
the fermentation of substances con- 
taining sugar. Thus wines are made 
by fermenting the grape juice, which 
contains grape sugar; lager, ale and 
porter are produced by fermenting 
grains and vegetables which contain 
malt sugar; spirituous liquors are ob- 
tained by distilling sugary substances 
directly, as molasses, which becomes 
rum, or indirectly, as in the case of the 
brandies made from grapes, apples and 
peaches, and whisky made from grains 
or potatoes whose starch is first con- 
verted into sugar. 

These various drinks differ greatly 
in their alcoholic strength, the differ- 
ence ranging from 6 to 8 per cent of 
alcohol in beer to 50 or 58 in brandy. 
This means that in beer one drop in 14 
is pure alcohol and in brandy one drop 
in two. Diiterent emotional effects are 
produced by different drinks, but the 
long continued practice of drinking 
even the milder forms of alcoholic bev- 
erages, such as beers or light wines, in- 
variably causes the establishment of 
such desires and cravings as require 
the strongest forms to satisfy, so that 
the ultimate results are _ identical 
whether one form or the other be 
habitually taken. 

The first effect of alcohol is to in- 
erease the amount of gastric juice in 
the stomach, so that if food be present 
digestion is mare easily accomplished. 
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or, If food De absent, the appetite Tor 
{t is created. Hence the drinker will 
often urge this effect as an excuse for 
the toleration of the habit; but, like 
all the other immediate effects of alco- 
hol, this gradually requires a larger 
amount for its production, so that 
when one @rink served at first two 
are afterward required, then three and 
eventually no amount will produce the 
desired effect. : 

The next organ to feel the effect of 
alcohol is the heart. Entering the 
blood through the stomach, the alcohol 
is carried in a few seconds to the 
heart, where its presence makes that 
organ beat faster. The heart distrib- 
utes the blood all over the system and, 
beating faster under the influence of 
the stimulant, sends more blood than 
before to the various parts of the body. 
Mounting to the brain, the blood car- 
ries the alcohol into that wonderful 
organ. The emotions are aroused, the 
thoughts flow more quickly, the sense 
of pleasure is awakened, the eye 
brightens, the speech is loosened and 
the drinker becomes animated in con- 
versation and gesture. As the visible 
effects of the alcohol wear away the 
person returns to his natural condition. 

Thus far I have described only the 
effect of a small quantity of alcohol. 
Even when confined to so small an 
amount of stimulation as this the 
poison still does harm, for these ef- 
fects have been caused by the irrita- 
tion of its fumes and. though the visi- 
ble effects have passed away, traces 
of the irritation linger in the system. 
But when taken in larger quantities 
its effects become more apparent. 

Intoxication is a Greek word mean- 
ing poison. The physician studying 
the effects of poisons finds that opium, 
belladonna, hasheesh, strychnine, alco- 
hol and various other drugs produce 
intoxication, but of these alcoholic poi- 
soning is the most common and, be- 
cause it is the most common, causes 
the greatest number of deaths. The 
sale of every poison save alcohol must 
under the law be registered and the 
names of buyer and seller recorded. 
It is murder to give knowingly to a fel- 
low being such poisons as arsenic, 
opium and strychnine in quantities 
producing death. Yet every day in the 
year there are thousands of men know- 
ingly giving to their fellow men the one 
poison which causes more misery, suf- 
fering, insanity, murder and suicide 
‘than all others combined. Such a prac- 
tice is a violation of nature’s inexo- 
rable law which none can defy with 
impuuity. 

Yet it is unquestionably true that 
none could be found to dispense the 
poison unless there were those to ask 
or call for it. It is, therefore, with the 
drinker himself that the chief fault lies, 
and it is to the present or would be 
drinker that these words of warning 
fre addressed. 

In health no one requires alcohol; in 
fertain diseases these drinks have 
their uses, but such uses under the care 
and guidance of a physician will ney- 
er lead to destructive effects upon 
either mind or body. 

In different individuals alcohol picks 
out different organs or tissues of the 
body in which its ruinous effects be- 
come most noticeable, but though any 
one portion of the system may sooner 
exhibit the ravages of this poison than 
another all portions of the body par- 
ticipate in the general breakdown re- 
sulting from its use.—Dr. John G. 
Covle. 

By crossing the hardy orange with 
the common sweet orange Professor H. 
J. Webber has obtained many promis- 
ing plants. It is hoped in this way to 
Secure varieties that are of fine quality 
and sufficiently hardy to greatly extend! 
the Hestt of practical granes sect. 
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fe which is not prejudicial to any interests, but which, on the contrary, is fe 


4 directly in favor of every reader of this paper. b4 
be A splendid illustrated MONTHLY, 
of Hi ERE IS TH E PLAN den ated to the cause of Methodism fo 
2 I Ss Sa ow a RE ST throughout this broad land and be 
efe called THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED METHODIST MAGAZINE, is published in Ss. ¥* 
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ef “The American Mlustrated Methodist Mag-| “A periodical absolutely solitary in then? 
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~% articles worth ten times the subscription 

afja Price id —Bishop Charles C. McCabe. 
> “Fair, sweet-toned, appetizing.” 
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—Bishop W. A. Candler. eG 
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“A future of gratifying success and large “We most heartily commend it to ourele 
useiulness is assured it.” |peonle as a high-grade periodical, worthy to 
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publie, for th matter which filla the pages is 
ae?! a character broader than the title wouid 
% indicate.” —Columbus (O.) Dispaich. 


«The contributions compare well with those 
% of any other Magazine of the day and its 
eWeiliustrations are excelled by none.” 
= —Pi.tsburg (Pa.) Daily News. 
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A Weekly newspaper devoted to the spread 
ef Scriptural holiness. 


“First pure, then peaceable.”’ 

“For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.’’ Abstain from every form of 
evil, and the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly.’ 


REV. J 


AMES CANNON JR., Editor. 


OUR MOTTO: 


A METHODIST NEWSPAPER IN EVERY 
METHODIST HOMB. 


ONE DOLLAR A YBAR. 





Send one er two cent stamps, money order, 
postal note, or registered letter. Do not use 
five, eight or ten-cent stamps. Nv» receipt ‘s 
sent for subscriptions, as the price of the 
paper is so low that money cannot be spent 
in stamps unnecessarily. The date on the 
address will be changed on the receipt of 
subscription price. 


Obituaries of fifty words or under, inserted 


free. Half a cent a word for all over fifty. 
Marriage notices not exceeding six lines, 
ten cents. 


Sample coptes to any desired address. 


Address all communications to 
Rev. Fames Cannon, Fr., Black- 


stone, Va 








QUARTERLY CONFERENCES. 
PETERSBURG DISTRICT — FIRST 
ROUND. 

Market Street, December 23d, morn- 
ing. 

High Street, December 238d, night. 

Prince George, Mt. Sinai, December 
29th, 30th, morning. 

Blandford, December 30th, night. 

Nottoway, Mays, January 5th, 6th, 
morning. 


= Sackstonesanuary—6th,night; 7th, 


morning. 

Lunenbirg, Antioch, January 12th, 
18th, morning. 

West Lunenburg, Courthouse, Janu- 
ary 138th, afternoon; 14th, morning. 

Sussex, Stony Creek, January 20th, 
afternoon; 21st, morning. 

East Dinwiddie, Tabernacle, January 
19th, 20th, morning. 

South Brunswick, Tabernacle, Janu- 
ary 26th, morning; 27th, afternoon. 

Dinwiddie, Rocky Run, February 2d, 
3d, morning. 

West Dinwiddie, White Oak, Febru- 
ary 3d, afternoon; 4th, morning. 

West Brunswick, Rocky Run, Febru- 
ary 9th, 10th, morning. 

Brunswick, Lawrenceville, February 
10th, night; 11th, morning. 

R. T. WILSON, P. E. 
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CURIOUS BUT IMPORTANT DiIS- 
COVERY. 


The survival of two mice for several 
days in a closed glass tube in the labo- 
ratory of two French chemists, Drs. 
Degrez and Balthazard, recently caused 
great surprise, and led to investigation. 
There was nothing to explain why they 
bad not died of asphyxiation but the 
presence of a small block of bioxide of 
sodium which had been left in the 
tube. Tests were then made with rab- 
bits and dogs. They were shut up in 
hermetically-sealed glass receptacles 
containing bioxide of sodium and only 
enough air for prolonging life a few 
minutes. On opening these after a 
lapse of five hours the animals were 


breathing regularly and placidly, Then 
divers’ helmets were constructed with 
a lining of sodium bioxide, with the 
remarkable result that the divers could 
stay below water for an_ indefinite 
period. The chemical reason for this 
seeming mystery is simple. Sodium 
bioxide has a strong affinity for car- 
bon. Whenever gas is 
present, it combines at once with the 
carbon; at the same time it sets free 
a proportionate quantity of pure oxy- 
gen. It is predicted that this discoy- 
rey will be of great value, not only in 
submarine work, but in ordinary home 
life. Windows need not he opened in 
winter if this regenerating substance 
is kept in our rooms—which means less 
cost for heat, and less danger of tak- 
ing cold. The air in hospitals, churches, 
factories, schools, be kept pure. 
Mining operations can be more safely 
conducted. ‘Scientific 
constructed, so that 
alive death need not ensue for lack of 
air, and notice can be given. The ap- 
plications, in fact, of this discovery are 
almost endless.—Philadelphia Metho- 
dist. 7 


carbonic acid 
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CHURCH FINANCES. 
By J. A. Timmerman. 

The following plan is proposed as 
suited to many charges, missions, cir- 
cuits and stations. The plan in sub- 
stance, has acted like a charm in rais- 
ing the assessments of the pastor and 
Presiding Elder: 

It may be made, too, to include the 
various assessments ordered by the 


Annual Conference, as foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, Conference 
claimants, church extension and 


Bishops, and thus relieve the pastors 
of the work of “serving tables’ and 
allow them to devote their whole time 
to the one work of preaching the Gos- 
pel. 

It will serve, too, to relieve those 
who claim to have borne for years the 
burden of sustaining the Church and 
its institutions, and will perhaps prove 
a means of grace to a good many who 
took a solemn obligation, in joining 
the church, to support its institutions 
and have failed to do so year in and 
year out, till the year of grace, 1900. 

The plan herein suggested pre-sup- 
poses an efficient, wide-awake presid- 
ing eldership, an active, energetic 
board of stewards—men of “good natu- 
ral and acquired abilities, to transact 
the temporal business of the church,” 
together with the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the preacher in charge. 

First of all, the stewards ought, by 
provision of the General Conference, 
to be formally inducted into office—to 
formally assume the obligations which 
the stewardship impeses. In the ab- 
sence of a General Conference provi- 
sion, such a service as is suitable to 
the purpose can be otherwise arranged 
for. There are stewards—numbers of 
them—almost totally ignorant of the 
requirements of their office, or at least, 
who have no intelligent conception of 
their duties. There are stewards— 
many of them—without a discipline, 
and have never owned one, and who 
do not and never did subscribe for a 
church paper. No wonder there is fail- 
ure all along the line; that there is a 
call for a revolution in our plans, or 
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rather a call for the adoption of some 
‘intelligent plans in the absence, in 
multitudes of instances, of any plans at 
all. The light needs to be turned on 
somehow—from some source—for 
many are the dark and waste places of 
our Zion. 

Second—Let the assessments for pas- 
tor and Presiding Elder be made, as 
at present, at first Quarterly Confer- 
ence, 

Third—Let the stewards, on the basis 
of the assessments of the individual 
churches made at first Quarterly Con- 
ference, make the individual assess- 
ments of the members, and let them 
be required to report these assessments 
at the second Quarterly Conference. 
This requisition will insure the’making 
of the assessments on the membership, 
and promptly. Unless this be required 
the year will roll around in many in- 
stances and no assessments will be 
made, and the old-time, popular, non- 
sensical, farcical plan of a final pas- 
sage-of-the-hat around will be resorted 
to with the well known result—a good 
sized deficit for the preacher to pocket. 


Fourth—The assessments of individ- 
ual members shall be based on the as- 
sessment of theindividual church, with, 
say, 25 per cent. added (or such an ex- 
tra per cent. as the quarterly or church 
Conference may determine) to the ag- 
gregate assessment of the church to 
provide a margin in case of total or 
partial delinquents. For instance, if 
the church is assessed by the Quarterly 
Conference $200, add 25 per cent, to the 
$200, making the amount $250 on which 
to base the assessment of individual 
members. To make the aggregate as- 
sessment of an average membership 
$200 with the hope of raising $200 is to 
fail. There will be delinquents total 
and partial. The margin of 25 per 
cent. or $50 will cover such arrearages. 
If more than the assessment of the 
charge is raised the excess goes into 
the treasury and to the credit of next 
year. 


Fifth—Let every mempber of the 
church (barring actual paupers) resid- 
ing in the bounds of the charges or 
elsewhere, be assessed. Members of 
insurance, temperance or other socie- 
ties, who maintain membership in 
those organizations, expect and are 
compelled to pay their dues wherever 
resident; yet in the church, where in- 
calculable benefits are received. and 
conscienceless men and women by the 
specific, solemn pledges are taken, 
thousand find admission and live and 
die, without apparently the thought of 
an obligation. 

Multitudes are hastily received into 
the church never having read our 
“General Rules,” ignorant of the obli- 
gations assumed, and are allowed to 
remain in, and in almost total disre- 
gard of the vows formally (and often 
thoughtlessly and hurriedly and with- 
out previous instruction) taken on 
their reception into the communion of 
the church. Many seem to think they 
have done a clever and praiseworthy 
thing, where a collection for any 
church purpose is dodged or any obli- 
gation is evaded. In general, all the 
money received for the collections or- 
dered by the Annual Conference is 
from a direct appeal in public or pri- 
vate, and not one in fifty of those to 





whom this appeal (personal) is not 
made even volunteers to meet the obli- 
gations referred to—obligations form- 
ally and solemnly assumed on entrance 
to the church—obligations to support 
the institutions of the church, as mis- 
sions (home and foreign) Conference 


claimants (superannuated preachers, 
etc.), church extension, Bishops, ete. 
As to the support of the ministry they 
are in the “same condemnation”—ob- 
livious to the divine declaration that 
the “laborer is worthy of his hire’— 
that Christianity does not exempt its 
adherents from the requirements of 
common honesty—that it is as mean 
and unprincipled to defraud a preacher 
out of his earnings as it is a lawyer, a 
doctor, a merchant, a mechanic, or any 
common laborer. 

They rejoice with the brother in 
“Post Oak Circuit” in a “free Gospel” 
-—a Gospel “without money and with- 
out price’—ignorant of the fact that a 
religion without cost is not the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ—repudiators of 
the teachings of the divine Master (St. 
Luke 14: 25-33). 

There is a large class of religious 
peripatetics (tramps) living in the 
bounds of one pastoral charge and 
holding membership in another. Dr. 
W. P. Harrison excoriates them as fol- 
lows: “The most hopeless case in the 
catalogue of church nuisance is the re- 
ligious ‘tramp.’ He excuses his neg- 
lect of the contribution basket at Mc- 
Kendree because his membership is at 
Tulip street. When called upon by the 
steward at Tulip he declined a pay- 
ment because he worships at McKen- 
dree. We have seen some of these 
tramps in a congregation every Sun- 
day night for years together, and have 
been informed that their contributions 
would not pay for the wear and tear of 
the church cushions on which their 
portly persons were displayed for many 
dreary seasons. Such people as these 
give point to the inquiry whether it is 
possible for a human form to exist 
without a soul. They evidently hope 
to run the gauntlet of duty, and by 
some happy accident expect to enter 
the gates of paradise under the cover 
of the robe of a worthy Christian for 
whom the gates were opened.” ; 

Their names adorn the church regis- 
ter, and they are trusting to a compli- 
mentary ticket to pass them over the 
railway of life and duty. 

Let the stewards assess all such 
wherever they reside and notify them 
of ithe assessment, and, if unpaid, with- 
out good and sufficient reasons, let our 
church registers be purged of all such 
deadheads and deadbeats. 

Sixth—Let the stewards make an 
earnest effort, especially in country 
charges, to collect as much of the as- 
sessment as possible in the early part 
of the year, and to pay at least three- 
fourths of the preacher's salary by the 
third quarterly meeting. This will al- 
most absolutely insure the payment of 
the remainder of the fourth quarter. 
Postponement until the last quarter of 
the year is the prime cause of so many 
failures. Stewards, in many instances, 
do not call on the members, or notify 
them of their assessments until to- 
wards the close of the year. In such 
cases, failure, and only failure, is the 
result; nothing else is to be hoped for, 
or is barely possible, 





The individual assessments should 
be made immediately succeeding the 
first Quarterly Conference, and notice 
given to the membership. They should 
also be notified by the stewards of the 
time of each quarteriy meeting, and 
that they will called on for their dues, 
and the call, in all cases should be 
made, 

Seventh—Let the board of stewards 
be thoroughly organized with their 
chairman, and secretary and treasurer 
(two last in one). The duty of the 
latter officer shall be to settle with the 
pastor and Presiding Elder at each 
quarterly meeting, and (if in arrears 
at fourth quarterly meeting) at end of 
the Conference year, any excess on 
hand after the full assessment is paid, 
to be placed in the treasury for use 
at the beginning of next Conference 
year. 

Highth—Require each steward to 
make a written itemized statement in 
the way of a report, at each Quarterly 
Conference. 

Ninth—Require the stewards’ report 
of the individual churches to be made 
also at the church Conferences suc- 
ceeding each Quarterly Conference. 
This will serve as an educator to mem- 
bers who cannot or do not attend the 
Quarterly Conference, and will tend to 
relieve some of that ignorance which 
is the curse of our Church. Many of 
our members would do more if they 
knew more. “My people perish for lack 
of knowledge” is as true now as when 
first inspired. 

Tenth—Require duplicates of stew- 
ards’ reports to be filed with the 
preacher in charge at each Quarterly 
Conference—said reports to be read by 
the secretaries of the Church Confer- 
ences referred to, and to be used by 
the preacher in charge in making out 
the minutes of the charge at the end of 
the year. 

Hleventh—Let every steward, who 
for any good cause shown, cannot make 
a personal canvass of his list of mem- 
bers, for any quarter, be required to 
so report in due time to the other 
stewards, whose duty shall be to can- 
vass said list in person, or have it can- 
vassed by a suitable person or persons 
appointed by them for that purpose. 

Twelfth—Let every steward, who, 
without good cause shown, fails to 
make his canvass and present his re- 
port, be removed by the Conference at 
which his report is due. 

Thirteenth—It shall be the duty of 
every steward to attend all meetings 
called by the chairman of the general 
board; also of all the stewards of one 
individual churek to attend all meet- 
ings called by the chairman of the lo- 
eal board. 

Fourteenth—Let the stewards make 
an effort to commit the membership, 
as far as possible. to the payment of 
their assessments, in the country 
quarterly; in towns and cities, monthly 
or quarterly. This is not only possi- 
ble, but entirely practicable—not only 
in towns and cities, but in nine-tenths 
of the country charges—and more, 

Wifteenth—Get out the minutes of 
the charge at the end of the year, with 
itemized statements of all amounts 
contributed, and by whom. 

Money for the minutes can be easily 
raised. If is a small item, can be 
raised at Quarterly Couference, or ap- 
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portioned to, and raised at the differ- 
ent churches. It could be included in 
the assessments made for pastor in 
charge and Presiding Elder, or gen- 
erally almost or quite enough adver- 
tisements from town and city mer- 
chants, and others can be had to print 
them. Or they will be worth more 
than they cost the pastor or the stew- 
ards. 

P. S.—It is suggested that the pastor 
appoint a good force of class leaders, 
who are sub-stewards (collectors of the 
church funds) and that the entire 
membership of the church be divided 
into classes, and a class be given to 
each steward and class leader, whose 
duty it shall be to collect the dues of 
each member of the church, either 
weekly or monthly—not less frequently 
than monthly—and make an itemized 
report thereof to the church once every 
month from December to January. It 
is believed that proper organization 
and faithful work, with an intelligent 
plan, will revolutionize the finances of 
many a dead charge. 


as Fe 


IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES DABNEY 
RAGLAND. 


A casual acquaintance never appre- 
ciated the character of Dr. Charles 
Dabney Ragland. To estimate cor- 
rectly the breadth and strength of his 
nature a close acquaintanceship was 
necessary. Even under such circum- 
stances it was not easy to discover the 
true man. Dr. Ragland was sensitive, 
reserved, and retiring. We, his asso- 
ciates, only learned the strength and 
worth of the man when we won his 
confidence. Then we found him true, 
noble, and brave. 

A correct estimate of Dr. Ragland 
would place his earnest, yet undemon- 
strative determination as his chief 
characteristic. To see him at his daily 
work, and to see how cheerfully he 
took up his duty, was a revelation to 
those who had not known him. No 
difficulty daunted him, and to recog- 
nize a duty was for him but the begin- 
ning of his attempt to do it. It is a 
living memory with us to recall how he 
shrank from public speaking. Yet 
who can forget the quiet heroism with 
which he undertook this duty. Who 
can forget his earnest purpose, his 
conscientious regard to details, and his 
heroic attempt to do his best when he 
was called upon for his public service. 
This patient, unflinching, and uncom- 
plaining spirit will live with us long 
years to come. 

In the second place, manliness was a 
most prominent characteristic of Dr. 
Ragland. We remember with pride 
his physical prowess. He played well, 
strongly, and fairly. We abhorred all 
subterfuges, and he stood for all that 
was best in college athletics. He was 
positive in action, fearless in every- 
thing, and out-spoken in his convic- 
tions. 

If we now turn to his home life, we 
get another glimpse of this earnest 
Christian man. It was here that he 
revealed traits almost wholly unsus- 
pected. Here he was a new man, for 
his reserve and reticeace disappeared, 
and he showed the tender side of his 
deep nature. His devotion to wife and 
child was measured only by the 
strength of his will. At home he be- 
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came a man full of joyous fun, full of 
the milk of human kindness, fore- 
stalling every wish of his loved ones, 
and always tender and gentle. 

Take these characteristics—his love 
of home, his manliness, and his deter- 
mination; add to these a wealth of ac- 
curate information, and, finally, as the 
force of his life, animate these char- 
acteristics by the power of the love of 
God; see how this fundamental princi- 
ple guided and shaped his work, un- 
derstand his deep piety, and then we 
can begin to appreciate the man who 
lived a true and noble life, and who 
died as he lived, trusting in God. 

The dates associated with Dr. Rag- 
land’s too short life are few. 

Dr. Ragland was born February 5, 
1868. After suitable preparation, he 
entered Randolph-Macon College Sep- 
tember, 1884, and graduated with the 
A. M. degree in 1890. As a student at 
college, his life was governed by the 
same principles which afterwards 
dominated him as a professor. He 
stood firmly for all that was best in 
student life. In any crisis he could 
always be depended upon to stand for 
the right. 

After graduating, he immediately 
entered Randolph-Macon Academy, at 
Bedford City, as an instructor. Here 
he taught until he entered the Johns 
Hopkins University, in October, 1894. 
At this University he found a place 
suitable for his development. He 
soon showed himself worthy of the 
highest honors, and his accurate 
scholarship won him a fellowship in 
chemistry. In June, 1897, he received 
his Ph. D. from the Johns Hopkins 
University, and in September, 1897, 
he entered Randolph-Macon College 
as Professor of Chemistry. On Octo- 
ber 30, 1900, his sowl passed to his 
Maker. 

‘When the innocent babe dies we 
think, even though our hearts are 
wrenched by grief, of a life saved from 
misery and wretchedness, and of a 
pure soul gone to God, its Maker. In 
this dark hour, as we watch the flick- 
ering light of life in the little one, 
even then we, with eyes blinded by an- 
guish, can thank God for child-love 
and the glory of a resurrection. We 
can understand, in part, this death. 

When an old man totters to his rest, 
after a well-spent life, we say he has 
‘fought a good fight” and he has “fin- 
ished his race.” We glory in his life, 
we revere his sanctity, we love his 
good works, his tender words, his gra- 
cious acts, and we thank God that this 
man has lived. We thank God for his 
example. We can understand this 
death. 

But when a ,oung man dies; when 
we see one whom we Isved stricken 
by death; when one, strong in body 
and mind, one who, by determination 
by devotion to duty, by patient years 
of toil, by consecration to od, had 
prepared himself for his life-work— 
when we see in a moineni all tke en- 
thusiasm stilled, all hopes blasted, we 
stand aghast and stunned. We cannot 
understand this. We can but take our 
breaking hearts to a loving God, and 
cast ourselves into the arms of Him 
whose tender mercies and loving kind- 
nesses are infinite. 

There is a heroism of life greater 
than that of battle. ‘There is a method 


of living grander than the charge at 
Balakiava. It is the heroism of a life 
whose every detail was earnestly and 
sacredly done. When we see a sensi- 
tive and tender man, one who, fully 
conscious of his great life-work, takes 
up every duty in the fear of God, and 
who, when smitten, makes a grim 
fight with death, and who, though de- 
feated, conquers the bitterness of dis- 
appointment, and calmly and unhesi- 
tatingly yields up his life to God, that 
man is a hero. Such a man was 
Charles Dabney Ragland.—Prof. A. C. 


Wightman, in Randolph-Macon 
Monthly. 
ae 
AN IMPORTANT ACTION. 


Taken by the Faculty of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

The faculty of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College at a recent meeting 
decided to request the Board of Trus- 
tees to abolish all intreductory classes. 
This action will be regarded by the 
friends of the institute as a very wise 
measure and well calculated to pro- 
mote its welfare and interests. At the 
outset the college had three introduc- 
tory classes, thus giving it a wider 
range and enabling it to command a 
larger patronage than might have been 
the case. As a new institution this 
course was found decidedly advantage- 
ous, and it was strictly in accordance 
with the policy pursued by a large ma- 
jority of other advanced schools. In 
the last few years, however, colleges 
generally have been elevating their 
standards, abolishing introductory 
courses, and requiring entrance exami- 
nations for all applicants without cer- 
tificates from well accredited schools. 
For the past session_or two .the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College has had 
only one introductory class, and now, 
if the Board of Trustees act in accord- 
ance with the views and desires of the 
faculty, this class will be abolished. 

This step on the part of the college 
will: have an effect in more than one 
way, and it is expected to be highly 
beneficial. In the first place it will 
enable the school to reach a higher 
standard of scholarship, and it will to 
a great extent insure for the college 
only those young ladies who are pre- 
pared to enter a collegiate course and 
who are ready and willing to apply 
themselves to their studies. The rapid 
increase of scholars in the past few 
years at the Woman’s College, has pre- 
sented a problem that with introduc- 
tory classes would have been some- 
what difficult to solve, but with the 
abolishment of these classes, it is 
thought, the number of new students 
next year will be sufficiently restricted 
to keep the roll of the school within 
limits.—News. 

a 


We have received a copyrighted book 
entitled ‘How to Obtain Patent Ca- 
veat, Trade-mark, and Copyright Pro- 
tection, with Decisions in Leading 
Patent Cases,” published by HE. G. Sin- 
Patent Cases,” published by EH. G. Sig- 
C. The book contains, among other 
gers, patent lawyer, Washington, D. 
replete with information valuable to 
inventors. A copy of it will be sent 
free of charge by addressing E. G. 
Siggers, Patent Soliciting Department, 
Washington, D. C, 
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EVERYDAY RE LIG ION ‘n rmouths that they have not nurt me,’ 


DR. TALMAGE SAYS IT IS GOOD 
BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 


IN 


Cites the Example 
Was Never 
God—Wholesome 


of Daniel, Who 
Worship 
to 


Too Busy to 
Advice 


Christians—Be 


“Sun- 
In All 


” 


day Ilonest 


Things. 

WASHINGTON, Noy. 4.- 
of Dr. 
Reasons, 


This discourse 
Talmage is appropriate for all 

but especially in 
of great political agitation. The text is 
Daniel vi, 16, “Then the king com- 
manded, and they brought Daniel and 
-ast him into the den of lions.” 

Darius was king of Babylon, and the 
young man Daniel was so much a 
fayorite with him that made him 
prime minister, or secretary of state. 
But no man could such a high 
position without exciting the envy and 
jealousy of the people. There were 
demagogues in Babylon who were so 
appreciative of their own abilities that 
they were affronted at the elevation of 
this young man. Old Babylon was 
afraid of young Babylon. The taller 
the cedar the more apt it is to be riven 
of the lightning. These demagogues 
asked the king to make a decree that 
anybody that made a petition to any 
one except the king during a period of 
30 days should be put to death. King 
Darius, not suspecting any foul play, 
makes that decree. The demagogues 
have accomplished all they want, be- 

‘ause they know that no one can keep 
Daniel from sending petitions before 
God for 30 days. 

So far from being afraid, Daniel goes 
on with his supplications three times a 
day and is found on his house top mak- 
ing prayer. He is caught in the act. He 
is condemned to be devoured by the 
Rough executioners of the law 
and hasten him to the cay- 
ern. I hear the growl of the wild 
beasts, and I see them pawing the 
dust, and as they put their mouths to 
the ground the solid earth quakes with 
their bellowing. I see their eyes roll 
and I almost hear the fiery eyeballs 
snap in the darkness. These monsters 
approach Daniel. They have an appe- 
tite keen with hunger. With one 
stroke of their paw or one snateh of 
their teeth, they may leave him dead 
at the bottom of the cavern. But what 
a strange welcome Daniel receives 
from these hungry monsters. They 
fawn around him, they lick his hand, 
they bury his feet in their long manes. 
That night he has calm sleep with his 
head pillowed on the warm necks of 
the tamed lions. 

The Crime of Success, 

But not so well does Darius, the 
king, sleep. He has an attack of ter- 
rifie insomnia. He loves Daniel, and 
hates this stratagem by which he has 
been condemned. All night long the 
king walks the floor. He cannot sleep. 
At the least sound he starts and his 
flesh creeps with horror. He is im- 
patient for the drawing of the morn- 
ing. At the first streak of the daylight 
Darius hastens forth to see the fate 
of Daniel. The heavy palace doors 
open and clang shut long before the 
people of the city waken. Darius goes 
to the den of the lions; he looks in. 
All is silent. His heart stops. He 
feels that the very worst has hap- 
pened, but gathering all his strength, 
he shouts through the rifts of the 
rock, “Oh, Daniel, is thy God whom 
thou servest continually able to de- 
liver thee?” There comes rolling up 
from the deep darkness a voice which 
says: “Oh, king, live forever. My God 
has sent his angel to shut the lions’ 


these times 


he 


gain 


seize him 





: bird. 


Then Daniel is brought out from the 


den. The demagogues are hurled into 
it, and no sooner have they struck the 


bottom of the den than their flesh was 
rent, and their bones cracked and their 
blood spurted through the rifts of the 
rock, and, as the lions make the rocks 
tremble with their roar, they announce 
to all ages that while God will defend 
his people, the way of the ungodly 
shall perish. 

Learn first from this subject that the 
greatest crime that you commit in the 
eyes of many is the crime of success. 
What had Daniel done that he should 
be flung to the lions? He had become 
prime minister. They could not for- 
give him for that, and behold in that 
a touch of unsanctified human nature 
as seen in all ages of the world. So 
long as you are pinched in poverty, so 
long as you are running the gantlet 
between landlord and taxgatherer, so 
long as you find it hard work to edu- 
sate your children, there are people who 
will say, “Poor man, I am sorry for 
him; he ought to succeed, poor man.” 
But after awhile the tide turns in your 
favor. That was a profitable invest- 
ment you made. You bought just at 
the right time. Fortune becomes good 
humored and smiles upon you. Now 
you are in some department success- 
ful and your success chills some one. 


Those men who used to sympathize 
with you stand along the street, and 
they scowl at you from under the rim 


of their hats. You have more money 
or more influence than they have, and 
you ought to be scowled at from under 
the rim of their hats. You catch a 
word or two as you pass by them. 
“Stuck ap,’ says one. “Got it dis- 
honestly,’ says another, “Will burst 
soon,” says a third. Every stone in your 
new house is laid on their hearts. 
Your horses’ hoofs went over their 
nerves. Every item of your success 
has been to them an item of discomfit- 


ure and despair. Just as soon as in 
any respect you rise above your fellows, 
if you are more virtuous, if you are 


more wise, if you are more influential, 
you cast a shadow on the prospect of 
others. The road to honor and success 
is within reach of the enemy’s guns. 
Jealousy says, “Stay down or I'll 
knock you down.” ‘I do not like 
you,” says the snowflake to the snow- 
“Why don’t you like me?” said 


the snowbird. “Oh,” said the snow- 
flake, “‘you are going up and I am com- 
ing down.” Young merchants, young 
lawyers, young dectors, young me- 
chanics, young artists, young farmers, 


at certain times there are those to 
sympathize with you, but now that 


you are becoming a master of your 
particnlar occupation or profession, 
how is it now, young lawyers, young 
doctors, young artists, young farmers 
—how is it now? The greatest crime 
that you can commit is the crime of 
success. 
Decision of Character. 

Again, my subject impresses me with 
the value of decision of character in 
any department. Daniel knew that if 
he continued his adherence to the re- 
ligion of the Lord he would be hurled 
to the lions, but, haying set his com- 
pass well, he sailed right on. For the 
lack of that element of decision of 
character, so eminent in Daniel, many 
men are ruined for this world, and 
ruined for the world to come. A great 
many at 40 years of age are not set- 
tled in any respect, because they have 
not been able to make up their minds. 
Perhaps they will go west; perhaps 
they will go east; perhaps they will 
not; perhaps they will go north; per- 
haps they may go south; perhaps they 
will not; perhaps they may make that 
investment im real estate or in rail 
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roads; perhaps they will not. ‘rhey 
are like a steamer that should go out 
of New York harbor, starting for 
Glasgow, and the next day should 
change for Havre de Grace, and the 
next for Charleston and the next for 
Boston and the next for Liverpool. 
These men on the sea of life everlast- 
ingly tacking ship and making no 
headway. Or they are like a man who 
starts to build a house in the Corin- 
thian style and changes it to Dorie, 
and then completes it in the Tonie, 
the curse of all styles of architecture. 
Young man, start right and keep on, 
Have decision of character, Cha:acter 
is like the goldfineh of Tonquin; it is 
magnificent while standing firm, but 
loses all its beauty in flight. How 
much decision of character in order 
that these young men may be Chris- 
tians! Their old associates make sar- 
eastic flings at them. They go on 
excursions and they do not invite them. 
They prophesy that he will give out. 
They wonder if he is not getting 
wings. As he passes, they grimace 
and wink and chuckle and say, “There 
goes a saint.”” Oh, young man, have 
decision of character. You can afford 
in this matter of religion to be laughed 
at. What do you care for the scoffs 
of these men, who are affronted be- 
cause you will not go to ruin with 
them? When the grave cracks open 
under their feet, and grim messengers 
push them into it, and eternity comes 
down hard upon their spirt, and con- 
science stings, and hopeless ruin lifts 
them up to hurl them down, will they 
laugh then? 
Take Religion Into Business. 

I learn also from my subject that 
men may take religion into their world- 
ly business. This is a most appropri- 
ate thought at this season of the year, 
when so many men are starting out in 
new enterprises. Daniel had enough 
work to do to occupy six men. All the 
affairs of state were in his hands— 
questions of finance, questions of war, 
of peace; all international questions 
were for his settlement or adjustment. 
He must have had a correspondence 
vast beyond all computation. There 
was not a man in all the earth who 
had more to do than Daniel, the secre- 
tary of state, and yet we find him three 
times a day bowing before God in pray- 
er. There are men in our day who 
have not a hundredth part of Daniel’s 
engagements who say they are too 
busy to be religious. They have an 
idea somehow that religion will spoil 
their worldly occupation; that it will 
trip the accountant’s pen, or dull the 
carpenter’s saw, or confuse the law- 
yer’s brief, or disarrange the mer- 
chant’s store shelf. They think reli- 
gion is impertinent. ‘They would like 
to have it very well seated beside them 
in chureh on the Sabbath, to find the 
place in the psalmbook or to nudge 
them awake when they get sleepy un- 
der the didactic discourse, or they 
would like to leave it in the pew on 
Sabbath evening as they go out, clos- 
ing the door, saying: **Good night, reli- 
gion! I’ll be back next Sunday!” But 
to have religion go right along by them 
all through life, to have religion look- 
ing over their shoulder when they are 
making a bargain, to have religion take 
up a bag of dishonest gold and shake 
it and say, ye 


“Where did you get that? 
—they think that is an impertinent reli- 
gion. They would like to have a reli- 
gion to help them when they are sick 
and when the shadow of death comes 
over them, they would like to have re- 
ligion as a sort of night key with which 
to open the door of heaven, but religion 
under other circumstances they take to 
be impertinence. 
Serving God Costs Nothing 

Now, my friends, religion never . rob: 

bed a man of a dollar, Other thing 
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being equal, a Mason wll bulla a vet- 
ter wall, a cabinet maker will make 
a better chair, a plumber will make a 
better pipe, a lawyer will make a bet- 
ter plea, a mevchant will sell a better 
bill of goods. \ say, other things be- 
ing equal. Of course when religion 
gives a man a new heart, it does not 
propose to give bim a vew bead or to 
intellectualize him or to change a 
man’s condition when his ordinary 
state is an overthrow of the pbhilosoph- 
ical theory that a total vacuum is 
impossible, but the more letters you 
have to write, the more burdens you 
have to carry, the more miles you have 
to travel, the.more burdens you have to 
lift, the more engagements you have to 
meet, the more disputes you have to 
settle, the more opportunity you have 
of being a Christian. If you have a 
thousand irons in the fire, you have a 
thousand more opportunities of serving 
God than if you only had one iron in 
the fire. Who so busy as Christ? And 
yet who a millionth part as holv? The 
busiest men the best men. All the per- 
sons converted in Scripture busy at the 
time of their being converted. Mat- 
thew attending to his custom house 
duties; the prodigal son feeding swine, 
Lydia selling purple, Simon Peter haul- 
ing in the net from the sea, Saul spur- 
ring his horse toward Damascus, go- 
ing down on his law business. Busy, 
busy Daniel with all the affairs of 
state weighing down upon his soul and 
yet three times a day worshiping the 
God of heaven. 
Religion In Politics, 
gain, I learn from this subject that 
a man may take religion into his poli- 
tics. Daniel had all the affairs of state 
on hand, yet a servant of God. He 
could not have kept his elevated posi- 
tion unless he had been a thotough pol- 
itician, and yet all the thrusts of offi- 
cials and all the danger of disgrace did 
not make him yield one iota of his high 
toned religious principle. He stood be- 
fore that age, he stands before all ages, 
Qf specithen of a godly politician. So 
there have been in our day and in the 
days of our fathers meh as eminent in 
the service of God as they have been 
eminent in the service 2f the state. 
Such was Benjamin FI’. Butler, attorney 
general of New York itt the time of 
your fathers; such was Joh McLeay 
of the supreme court of the United 
States; such was George Briggs of Mas- 
sachusetts; such was Theodore Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey—men faithful to 
the state, at the same time faithful to 
God. It is absurd to expect that men 
who have been immersed in political 
wickedness for 30 or 40 years shall 
come to reformation, and our hope is 
in the young men who are coming up, 
that they have patriotic principle and 
Christian principle side by side when 
they come to the ballot box and cast 
their first vote and that they swear al- 
legiance to the government of heaven 
as well as to the government of the 
United States. We would have Bun- 
ker Hill mean less to them than Cal- 
vary, and Lexington mean less to them 
than Bethlehem. But because there 
are bad men around the ballot box is 
no reason why Christian men should 
retreat from the arena. The last time 
you ought to give up your child or for: 
sake your child is when it is surround- 
ed by a company of Choctaws, and the 
last time to surrender the ballot box is 
when it is surrounded by impurity and 
dishonesty and all sorts of wickedness, 
Daniel stood on a most unpopular 
platform. He stood firmly. though the 
demagogues of the day bissed at bim, 
and tried to overthrow him We must. 
earry our religion into our polities. But. 
there are a great many men who are, 
in favor of taking religion into nation- 
al politics who do not see the impor- 


rs tance of taking it into city politics, as 
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Though a man were Mceneent aAvour 

the welfare of his neighborhood ai 

had no concern about his own home. 
Honors of Heaven, 

My subject also impresses me with 
the fact that lions cannot hurt a good 
man. No man ever got into worse 
company than Daniel got into when he 
was thrown into the den. What a rare 
morsel that fair young man would 
have been for the hungry monsters! If 
they had plunged at him, he could not 
have climbed into a niche beyond the 
reach of their paw or the snatch of 
their tooth. They came pleased all 
around about him, as hunters’ hounds 
at the well known whistle come bound- 
ing to his feet. You need not go to 
Numidia to get many lions. You all 
have had them after you—the lion of 
financial distress, the lion of sickness, 
the lion of persecution. You saw that 
lion of financial panie putting his 
mouth down to the earth, and he roar- 
ed until all the banks and’ all the insur- 
ance companies quaked. With his nos- 
tril he scattered the ashes on the do- 
mestiec hearth. You have had trial aft- 
er trial, misfortune after misfortune, 
lion after lion, and yet they have never 
hurt you if you put your trust in God, 
and they never will hurt you. They 
did not burt Daniel, and they cannot 
hurt you. The Persians used to think 
that spring rain falling into seashells 
would turn into pearls, and | have to 
tell you that the tears of sorrow turn 
into precious gems when they drop into 
God’s bottle. You need be afraid of 
nothing putting your trust in God. 
Even death, that monster lion whose 
den is the world’s sepulcher and who 
puts his paw down amid thousands of 
millions of the dead, cannot affright 
you. When in olden times a man was 
to get the honors of knighthood, he was 
compelled to go fully armed the night 
before among the tombs of the dead 
carrying a sort of spear, and then when 
the day broke he would come forth, 
and amid the sound of cornet and great 
parade he would get the honors of 
knighthood. And so it will be with the 
Christian in the night before heaven as 
fully armed with spear and helmet of 
salvation he will wait and watch 
through the darkness until the morn- 
ing dawns, and then he will take the 
honors of heaven amid that great 
throng with snowy robes streaming 
over seas of sapphire. 


[Copyright, 1900, Louis Klopsch, N. Y¥.] 


FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 


The Wid Winished Visiting Card Is 
the Smart Vhing—New Note Paper, 
For the ultra fashionable set there 

is but one color for the social paste- 

board more in demand in summer even 
than in winter. ‘The card is gray 
white, medium thickness and, to be 
quite up to date, eneraved in block 
letter style. Script is still fashionable, 
however, and some persons insist upon 
old English lettering as more elegant 
than any other. ‘he latter is very 

.expensive, which helps to make it 

ehoice and exclusive, an important 

point with certain people. 

The correct size for the visiting cord 
engraved in block or old English let- 
ters is 3 3-16 inches by 2%. For a 
young lady, in whatever style the en- 
eraving, a smaller size, 2% by 2% 
inches. The kid and vellum finished 
eard is now in high favor with smart 
people. It is highly essential that the 
ecard envelope should match and, above 
all things, fit the card. Nothing de- 
termines carelessness and want of 
taste in small things more than the 
regulation size visiting card lost in an 
envelope letter sheet measure. 

The wedding invitation of present 
preference is in the same gray white, 
with yellim finish note sheet 6% 














by 7% inches, inclosing envelope 6% 
by 3%4 inches. 

Mourning cards and stationery are 
with width of border to conform with 
toilet, which is regulated by the near- 
ness of the bereavement. Gray, black 
banded cards and stationery are used 
for very deep mourning, but the latter 
is with objection that it is very trying 
to the eyes, therefore injurious to 
write on. 

The latest dinner card is in cream, 
with gold beveled edge, or in color to 
match the dinner decorations, as indi- 
vidual taste inclines. 

For young girls and others who af- 
fect the fanciful in stationery the 
present season furnishes a bewildering 
line to select from. Pistachio green, 
eardinal. iris and the dull ugly brown 
of the khaki are a few among the mul- 
titude of new shades which are in as 
poor taste as they are distressing to 
behold. As Table Talk remarks in 
conclusion to the foregoing notes, cul- 
tivated taste inclines to white, cream 
or violet stationery without regard to 
the ever changing whims of fashion. 


A few jars of hud kleberries come in 
very aie in the winter for pies and 
puddings. 

Wet your jelly bag with water before 
using. This prevents waste of fruit 
juice and makes it strain better. 


Some cooks add a small pineh of 
carbonate of ammonia to the water 
when boiling vegetables to prevent 


odors and preserve color. 

A tablespoonful of glycerin to every 
pound of fruit used in making jam will 
often do away altogether with the ear- 
ly crystallization which is the bane of 
the thrifty housewife. 

Fruits which require paring should 
be immediately dropped into cold wa- 
ter to prevent discoloration. When 
ready to cook, drain by spreading on a 
dry towel and gently pressing another 
one over the top. 





[ye L. C. TUCKER, 
Blackstone, Va. 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 


SAW ~ana 
PLANING MILLS 


and 


LUMBER YARD. 
EE 


SASH, DOORS, 


PLOW HANDLES, 


‘OBACCO HOGSHEADS. 


CORN MEAL, 


BLINDS. | 


SLAT & WIRE FENCES. | 


Farmville M’f’s Co,| 


FARMVILLE, VA, 


MECHANICAL REPAIRING 
PROMPTLY DONE. 





aaaitane you invent or improve; also get 
CAVEAT, TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT or DESIGN 
PROTECTION, Send model, sketch, or photo. 
for free examination and advice. 


BOOK ON PATENTS fee berore patent. 
‘jo GurAua SOW & CO. 


Patent Lawyers. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THIS COLLEGE IS NOW LOCATED IN ITS 
OWN GRAND NEW BUILDING, 


northeast corner Broad and Ninth streets, Richmond, Va. Constructed 
of iron, granite, and gray brick, 40 x 124 feet, four stories above base- 
ment, it is one of the handsomest and most substantial school buildings 
in the country. The oldest Business College in the State, and the only 
one Owning its building. With one exception, this is true of the whole 
South. 





Richmond, Va., September 21, 1900. 

I could have gotten a scholarship at another business college in 
Richmond for half what it cost me at the Smithdeal, although the regu- 
lar rates of all the business colleges in Richmond are about the same. 

When I reached Richmond I inquired ef several business men for 
the best business college in the city, and without exception they all 
recommended Smithdeal as the best. WILLIAM E. ROSS. 
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A letter from Mr. D. M. Cloninger, Stanley, N. C., dated July 5, 1900, 
asking for catalogue of our school, contains this statement: 

“T am personally acquainted with some of your former students, all 
of whom are now holding lucrative positions, and they attribute their 
success to the thorough training obtained at your college, and speak in 
most glowing terms of you and your college.” 
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4 eral discounts for a knowledge of English for the Shorthand Depart- 
* ment, and Arithmetic added for Commercial Department, address 
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A a en t S The Illustrated History of Methodism 
dation by John Wesley to the present day. 
atl eC By REV. JAMES W. LEE, D. D. REV. NAPHTALI 
LUCCOCK, D. D., and Pror JAS. MAIN DIXON, M. A 
of persons and places identified with the rise and development of Methodism. 
A new and up-to-date History illustrated with the profuseness and perfection 
of modern art. Prices so low as to place it within the reach of every one of the 
want it. A unique feature of this History, and one found in no other work, is 
the CHART OF METHODISM, showing EVERY MOVEMENT, EVERY 
BRANCH, AND EVERY DIVISION of the Methodist Church from 1739 to the 
branch, and aggregate Methodist membership of the world—A PANORAMA OF 
METHODISM. A rare opportunity for canvassers. Hxclusive territory given. 
Write for sample illustrations, description, and liberal terms to agents. Address 


G. M. SMITHDHAL, President. 
The story of its origin and progress from its foun- 
Splendidly illustrated by over ONE THOUSAND PORTRAITS AND VIEWS 
SIX MILLION METHODIST communicants in America. Hvery Methodist will 
present year, with a complete census of ministers and membership of each 
THE METHODIST MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO.. St. Powis: Mo 
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Our fee returned if we fail. 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion “free concerning the p3tent- 


ability of same. “How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tur Parent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 


Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys, ) 


Evans Building, = WASHINCTON, D. C, 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 

Much interest has heen aroused by 
the three new canons on the subject of 
marriage recommended for the goyern- 
ment of the Episcopal Church, which 
will be voted on at the General Con- 
October. Two of these 


barriers as a 


vention next 
erect 
against illegal marriages and prohibit 


by any Episcopal minister 


new safeguard 
remarriage 
of any party to a divorce suit, whether 
guilty or innocent, while the third goes 
a step farther, and excludes from all 
means of grace within the dispensa- 
tion of the Chureh any divorced per- 
son who shall have remarried and be 
living with husband or wife, as the 
case may be, while the other party to 
the divorce still is living. This canon, 
which, however, applies only to the of- 
fending party of a divorce, practically 
tends to outlaw the offender as far as 
Church fellowship goes, and provides 
for his readoption in the fold only on 
condition that he come truly penitent 
and separate from the party to the 
second marriage, or if he should hap- 
pen to be in immediate danger of death 
and show the spirit of true repentance. 
These canons, however, have not yet 
been adopted, although the impression 
that they have been has gone abroad, 
Nor, it is certain, will they be adopted 
by anything like a unanimous vote. 
One point in their favor is the distin- 
guished ability of the committee 
recommending them. Its head, Dr. 
Morgan Dix, has sat again and again 
in the chair of the House of Deputies, 
and there are Bishops who have not a 
tithe of his influence. Another point 
not to be lost sight of is the fact that 
the committee’s report is unanimous. 
But its a very safe prediction that 
there will be a hard struggle in the 
Conference before anything is decided. 
This matter of a change in the Church’s 
law relating to divorce has been in 
agitation and discussion for a good 
many years. Hitherto the efforts of 
its advocates have been unable to over- 
come the inertia of a highly conserva- 
tive body distrustful of novelties, as 
well as the opposition of the large 
numbers who will object to the canons 
because they approximate to the Ro- 
man Catholic law on the subject. 

According to information received 
here, the general missionary commit- 
tee of the Methodist Church, at its an- 
nual meeting in New York the other 
day, decided to appropriate $1,200,000 
for foreign and home missions for the 
coming year. It was also decided to 
appoint a special committee of five to 
raise $2,000,000 for missionary work, 
this sum to be known as the Twentieth 
Century Offering. Bishop Thoburn, of 
India, will be chairman of this commit- 
tee. Forty-three per cent. of the 
money appropriated will go to the 
home mission work, and fifty-seven per 
cent. to work in foreign missions. The 
amount gives for the work in India 
$2,844 more than it did last year. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the. Columbia Association of Baptist 
churches is being held in this city. 
Representatives are present from the 
Home Mission Board, Atlanta; Home 
Mission Society, New York; Mission- 
Union, Boston, and Foreign Missionary 
ary Board, Richmond; also the Sunday 
Sunday School Board of the Southern 





Baptist Convention, and the American 
Baptist Publication Society, 

The Supreme Court has rendered a 
most important opinion in regard to 
cigarettes, holding that the States have 
the power to regulate their sale, and 
that the ordinary cigarette packages 
cannot be considred “original pack- 
ages,” and thus entitled to entry into 
a State despite any State law exclud- 
ing them. The decisien of the court 
was rendered by a very narrow mar- 
gin, four out of nine members joining 
in a dissenting opinicn, and another 
member of the court (Justice White) 
placing his assent upon grounds differ- 
ent from those announced by Justice 
Brown, who handed down the opinion. 

The case grew out of the importation 
of cigarettes into Tennessee from 
North Carolina. They were taken into 
the State in the ordinary sized cigar- 
ette packages, loosely thrown into 
uncovered baskets. Without defining 
an original package, the court held 
that it was clear that those in 
question could not be so considered. 
On another phase the State court was 
not upheld. The lower court had held 
that cigarettes are not an article of 
commerce. With this view Justice 
Brown took issue. Whatever is an 
object of barter and sale is, he said, 
an article of commerce, and must be so 
regarded. Tobacco had been such an 
article for 400 years. It had been 
made the subject of taxation, and in- 
deed, had become more widely scat- 
tered than any other’ vegetable. 
Cigarettes, he held, are as much a sub- 
ject of State regulation as liquor, and 
while no State law can prohibit impor- 
tation in original packages, it is en- 
tirely competent for a legislature to 
regulate the sale, because of general 
belief in the deleterious effect of the 
article. 


a oF 


THE LITTLE FELLER’S STOCKIN’. 


Oh, it’s Christmas Eve, and moonlight, 
and the Christmas air is chill, 
And the frosty Christmas holly shines 
and sparkles on the hill, 

And the Christ sleigh-bells jingle, and 
the Christmas laughter rings, 

As the last stray shoppers hurry, takin’ 
home the Christmas things; 

And up yonder in the attic there’s a 
little trundle bed 

Where there’s Christmas dreams 4a- 


dancin’ through a sleepy, curly 
head, 
And it’s “Merry Christmas,’ Mary, 


once agin fer me and you, 
With the little feller’s stockin, hangin’ 
up beside the iiue. 


’Tisn’t silk, that little stockin,’ and it 
isn’t much fer show, 

And the darns are pretty plenty round 
about the heel and toe, 

And its color’s kinder faded, and it’s 
sorter worn and old, 

But it reelly is surprisin’ what a lot of 
love ‘twill hold; 

And the little hand that hung it by the 
chimbly there along 

Has a grip upon our heartstrings that 
is mighty firm and strong; 

So old Santy don’t forgit it, though it 
isn’t fine and new, 

That plain little worsted stockin’ hang- 
in’ up beside the flue. 
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And the crops may fail, and leave us 
with our plans all gone ter smash, 

And the mortgage may hang heavy, 
and the bills use up the cash, 

But whenever comes the season, jest 
so long’s we’ve got a dime, 

There’ll be somethin’ in that stockin’— 

won't there, Mary?—every time. 

if, in amongst our sunshine, 

there’s a shower er two of rain, 

Why, we'll face it bravely smilin’ and 
we'll try not ter complain 

Long as Christmas comes and finds us 
here together, me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ 
up beside the fiue. 

—Joe Lincoln, in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


And 


ed 


URANUS AND ITS FOUR MOONS. 


Astronomers are turning their tele- 
scopes in the direction of the planet 
Uranus, which has become interesting 
of late by reason of the fact that it has 
assumed such a position in the sky 
that its four moons, revolving about it 
like so many little golden shuttles, are 
at present in a plane at-right angles 
with the line of vision from the Earth. 

Uranus is one of the great planets 
of the outer group in the solar system. 
Uranus is a very interesting sort of a 
world in more than one respect. It is 
about sixty times as big as the earth, 
and one of its years is equal to eighty- 
four of ours. From the viewpoint of 
its inhabitants (supposing any such to 
exist) the sun rises in the west and 
sets in the east, while all of the four 
moons have the same peculiarity. To 
them the sun looks only one four-hun- 
dredth as large as it does to us, inas- 
much as they are 1,800,000,000 miles 
away from that luminary, and daylight 
is proportionately dim, though bright 
enough to see by comfortably, inas- 
much as at midday it is equal to the 
illumination of fifteen hundred moons 
like ours. ~ 

Uranus has a diameter of 35,000 
miles, and its distance from the earth 
is 1,700,000 miles.—Saturday Hvening 
Post. 

se 
SIR WILFRED LAURIER’S PLUCK. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, who has been 
returned to power in Canada with a 
big majority of Liberals at his back, 
on one day, just previous to the elec- 
tions, made fifteen speeches from his 
special train. 

It was while in opposition that Sir 
Wilfred did his hardest campaign 
work, and, just previous to the elec- 
tions of five years ago, he made an 
average of three speeehes a day. Sen- 
ator Dandurand, who accompanied Sir 
Wilfred (who was then plain Mr. Lau- 
rier) on that tour, tells the following 
tale: 

“One day when Mr. Laurier was suf- 
fering from a frightful cold, but had 
made two speeches, he was nearly in 
a state of collapse. He was to be at St. 
Therese in the evening, and it being a 
joint meeting of Conservatives and 
Liberals, his best efforts were needed. 
We arrived at St. Therese at 5 in the 
evening, and as I was busy with other 
things, I left Mr. Laurier to go up to 
his room and rest. I was away per- 
haps half an hour, and, upon return- 
ing, I started to go up to see how he 
was getting along. I felt my way 





along the dark passageway leading to 
the stairs, and was about to go up, 
when I saw a dark mass crouched just 
to the right. It was our future great 
premier. He had dropped there ex- 
hausted. We got him into bed and 
called in a country doctor, and when 8 
o'clock came we had to carry him to 
the meeting. The Conservative speak- 
ers had their first say, and they flayed 
Mr. Laurier and the Liberals unmerci- 
fully. Mr. Laurier sat there in a great 
fur coat, not moving a muscle. The 
minute his turn came, however, he 
jumped up, threw off his coat and be- 
gan to speak. It was one of the finest 
speeches of his life, and he carried the 
meeting by storm. He spoke with 
magnificent vigor for over an hour, 
and when he was through fell back 
into our arms exhausted.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
ee 
WHY FOR EDUCATION. 

Because it is common sense to 
strengthen the weakest point, and to 
establish the most important one; and 
when, as in Southern Methodism, the 
weakest and the most important points 
are one, it is high time for us to bestir 
ourselves. 

The average life of a generation is 
computed at thirty-three years. Three 
times in every century God puts into 
the world a force which, properly di- 
rected, will redeem the world. Three 
times in a century, for thousands of 
years, that force has run to waste. 
Since Christ came generation after 
generation of these potential trans- 
formers of the earth have waited to 
be shaped into the heavenly image, yet 
the Church has spent its strength in 
saving human wreckage, and neglected 
the little children until they were mar- 
red and broken like the rest. 

As a Home Mission Society we wish, 
in joining this great movement for the 
better training of the young, to fur- 
ther equip and endow our schools for 
neglected children, and to train our 
workers in the best methods. It is 
from the classes whose children we 
are trying to reach—foreigners and 
the more ignorant of our native-born 
children—that some of the great dan- 
gers that our Christian civilization 
arise; and yet these very children are 
part of the hope of the world. We 
have done little with their fathers 
and mothers; the harvest has been 
scanty and poor; the seed corn was 
neglected a generation ago. Shall we 
waste another precious store, and ruin 
the coming harvest? 

We ought to do what we can to help 
and rescue those who have fallen by 
the way, whose child souls were de- 
veloped by evil things years ago; but 
the strength and force of the Christian 
world should be put not into the sal- 
vage of social wreckage, but into such 
preventive work as will make that 
wreckage impossible for another gen- 
eration. How could saloons or crime 
flourish, or jails be filled, or rescue 
homes be needed, if the indifference of 
Christian men and women did not con- 
tinually hand over those who are the 
world’s best hope to swell the forces 
of evil? 

Shall we give the children their 
birthright, or shall we wait and ex- 
plain to God why we withheld grad OF 
H. Hammond. 
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Handling Early Celery. 

The Golden Self Blanching celery 
grows upright, and we didn’t touch it 
with our hands in banking. We first 
loosened the soil with the plow, threw 
the dirt as high as possible, then a few 
days later tinished with a shovel. We 
banked three rows at a time, then a 
week later three more and thus had a 
succession. It needs to be sold as soon 
as bleached, or it will rust and decay. 
We commenced selling by Oct. 11 and 
sold about one row a week. On Nov. 
10 and 11 put all the celery left unsold 
into the cellar, packing the bleached in 
a wide bed as close together as it could 
be packed. 

The unbleached we packed in beds 
about 3 feet wide and 18 feet long, 
with a little sand on the roots. We 
used ten inch hemlock boards for the 
sides. This celery will need watering 
about twice, for which I have a funnel 
made with a mouth about a foot wide 
and a long spout so that the water can 
be poured in and carried to the roots 
without wetting the foliage. We keep 
the cellar open night and day as long 
as it is safe, only closing at the ap- 
proach of severe weather. I expect to 
have all celery sold or in condition to 
‘sell by New Year’s, says a New Jersey 
gardener in Orange Judd Farmer. 


A Subject Now to the Fore, 

Twenty bushels of stone lime per 
acre properly slaked should be suffi- 
ecient for either grass land or for corn 
or wheat. On grass it is usually spread 
in the fall, October being a good 
month. When applied to land design- 
ed for wheat or corn, it should be 
spread on the plowed ground before it 
is harrowed, or if more convenient for 
corn it may be applied in the fall on 
the ground that is to be used for corn 
in the spring. Lime tends to sink into 
the soil and therefore should be ap- 
plied to the surface. In some cases it 
may be wisest to buy plant food in or- 
der to increase the yield. In many 
cases there is enough lazy plant food 
in the soil, and it may be most profita- 
ble to lime the land, thereby setting 
free plant food while at the same time 
improving the physical condition of the 
soil. Wherever the land is acid or sour 
without doubt lime would be benefi- 
.cial.—_Country Gentleman. 


An Interesting Discovery. 

Experiments recently conducted at 
the Louisiana station indicate that per- 
fect immunity from Texas fever may 
be conferred upon susceptible cattle by 
inoculating them with blood taken 
from engorged ticks on immune cat- 
tle. This discovery may prove of con- 
siderable importance since the ticks 
may serve as convenient receptacles in 
which to keep the blood for inocula- 
tion for a considerable period without 
danger of its undergoing any changes. 
The inoculation fever which was pro- 
duced by using blood from ticks was 
somewhat milder than that which fol- 
lowed upon inoculation with blood tak- 


en from immune cattle, but appeared | 


to confer perfect Immunity. 


"The area now irrigated 1n The west 1S 
larger than the state of New York, and 
every acre has been watered from one 
to six times each year. 

A well kept earth mulch two to four 
inches deep conserves vast quantities 
of moisture. In New York and many 
other eastern states efforts should be 
made to conserve moisture rather than 
toward supplying it through irrigation, 
says Dr. I. P. Roberts. 

Connecticut tobacco crops have suf: 
fered badly from the intense drought 
this summer. and the damage will 
probably be great with all the late 
gummer crops. j 


PEOPLE WHO FOUGHT FOR THEIR 
LAND. 


A people who have never had to fight 
for their existence never value their 
land as do the Swiss, the Scotch, the 
Americans.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE GREATEST IN THE WORLD. 

Every State has increased in popu- 
lation, and the only city which has ap- 
parently lost is the one which padded 
its returns ten years ago, and now suf- 
fers for its folly. 

The United States now has a larger 
population than any European country 
except Russia; and the average of our 
wealth and productive capacity carries 
us far beyond that kingdom in real 
greatness. Germany, among Huropean 
countries, comes next to the United 
States, but it can show only a popula- 
tion of 52,279,901, or about two-thirds 
of our total. In area the United States, 
with its new possession, is about as 
large as all Hurope. In wealth it is 
the richest nation the world has ever 
known.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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FURNITURE 


T WILL PAY YOU WHEN IN 
Blackstone to call at our nicely 


== FITTED-UP STORE 


| | where you will find every- 
i thing kept in a 

| 

(|| 

i 





FIRST CLASS, 
UP-TO-DATE 
FURNITURE STORE. 
We guarantee our prices as 


low as any market in the 
State. Orders by mail prompt- 





fh 


ly and carefully attended to. 
C. lL CARTER. 


F. WALLACE, M. D., 
2 Blackstone, Va. 
| GENERAL PRACTICE 
(Christmas and New Yeer 
HOLIDAY 


Excursion Tickets, 





ON SALE 
DECEMBER 22p TO 25TH, 





AND 


DECEMBER 30Th TO JANUARY Ist, 


Good for return passage 
January 4, 1901. 


W. B. Bevill, 


Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


$60 PER MOSTH 
AND EXPENSES 
can be made by a capable woman. 
manent position 
sary. Write at once for particulars 
ICLARK & CO., 
Philadelphia. Penn. 





NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Per. 
Experience unneces- 


234 S, Fourth street, 





FOUR’ PAPERS, eee eeed YEAR Eacu, ONLY 596. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, 


BICHMOND, VA., 


Now Only Fifty Gents a Year, 


and includes absolutely free 


THE FARM JOURNAL (Philadelphia), 
THE PARAGON MONTHLY (New York), 


ANIMAL LIFE (Richmond, Va.), 


Four complete papers, reading for the entire family, for one year 


for Hikay CENTS! 


Address 





WEEKLY TUN. Ricloma@ursl NE 





| $3.00 @ year 
A cent a day 


is the Editor-in-chief, 


JACOB A. RIIS 


The author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives”’ will 
give in THe Outtook an intensely human and vivid 
account of his experiences as a child in Denmark, 
an immigrant in America, a workman, a traveller, 
& areporter, and finally a student of tenement house 
§ problems, and an efficient aid to Theodore Roosevelt 
In reorganizing the New York police. Mr, Riis 
writes with simplicity, humor and vigor. 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


will contibute a series of important papers on funda- 
mental political principles as applied to twentieth 
century problems. It will be called ‘‘Tue Ricuts 
oF Man,” and will define industrial, educational and 
religious, as well as political, rights and duties. 
















Labor ‘Labor Saving Reading for| 
| Busy Men and Women, in| 
THE OUTLOOK : 


A Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Magazine in one. 
of world-happenings every week in brief, clear-cut paragraphs. 
and Hamilton W. Mabie 









52 numbers } 
year 


Tells the story j 
Lyman Abbott | 
the Associate Editor. | 


RALPH CONNOR] 


Under this pseudonym were written two of the 
most striking of recent novels, ‘‘ Black Rock” and } 
‘* The Sky Pilot.” A new novel of Canadian and jj 
Western life by this author will appear in Tue } 
Our.oox during the year. Inspirit, humor, pathos 
and strong character-drawing it is even superior to 
its predecessors. ; 


SPECIAL | "To introduce Tue | 
OF FER| OUTLOOK to new read- | 
’ = ers we will send it for 


two months’ triai for 25 cents pro- 
vided this paper is mentioned. Address 
THE OUTLOOK, NEW YORK 
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WRITE FOR GIRGULARS @ovirates 


Sewing Machines we manu facture and their 
prices before you purchase any other. 


THE HEW HOME SEWING MACHINE 60., 


OPANGE, MASS, 





28 Union square, N.¥. Chicago,IL. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas San Franciseo,Cal, At a ata. Ga 
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A REAL 


GRAPHOPHONR 


Clockwork 
Motor, 
Mechanism 
Visible, 
Durable Con- 
struction. 


\NO BOTHER, “MUCH FUN, 


All the Wonders and Pleasures of a 
| High-Priced Tatkin ) ' achine. 


When accompanied by a Recorder this 
Graphophone can be used to make Records. 
Price with Recorder, $7.50. Reproduces all 
the standard Records. Send order and money 
to our nearest office. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. Dept. 30 


NEW YORK, 143-145 Broadway 
CH ICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St 
WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1032 "Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE, 
AUC 313 Main St. 
AN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary St 
PARIS, a Boulevard des Italiens. 
BERLIN, 55 Kronenstrasseé. 


10 E. Baltimore St. 


D* W. VY. ADKINS, 
Blackstone, Va: 


PHYSICIAN AND DRUGGIST. 
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FEED OF MILK COWS, 


Recent Experiments—Light Versus 
Heavy Grain Rations, 

The rations fed by dairymen the 

country over show very wide differ- 


ences in the amount and character of 


grain used. ‘To some extent these dif- 


ferences may be said to be normal, de- | 


pending on the prices of grain and 


concentrated feeding stulfs, the capac- | 


ity of common cows to utilize large 
rations prolitably and the prices re- 
ceived for dairy products, but aside 
from these factors there are differ- 


ences in practice which rest largely on 
the custom of the locality or a fallacious 
idea that economy in this respect is 
necessarily a feature of profitable man- 
agement. Recognizing that this mat- 


ter depends considerably upon local 
conditions, a few recent experiments 
may be helpful in determining the 


most economical and profitable policy. 

The New Jersey station has been for 
several years conducting some very 
practical experiments with its dairy 
herd, which is managed as a commer- 
cial herd rather than an experimental 
one and is used to produce milk for a 
milk route. In connection with these 
experiments the effect 
“good” and “poor” 
tried. The good ration consisted of 
four pounds of wheat bran, four 
pounds of dried brewers’ grains and 
two pounds of linseed meal with five 
pounds of timoth) | ay and 30 pounds 
of silage and had a nutritive ratio of 
about 1 to 5.8. The poor ration con- 
sisted of four peunds of cornmeal with 
eight pounds of timothy hay and 12 
pounds of cornstalks and had a nutri- 
tive ratio of about 1 to 13.5. Rations 
similar in character to the poor ration 
are said to be quite common in many 
districts. 


rations has been 


In a period of 30 days tour COWS pro- 


duced on the good ration 2,701.7 pounds 
of milk and 131.04 pounds of butter, 
and in a similar period on the poor ra- 
tion 2,014.2 pounds of milk and 94.32 
pounds of butter. The good ration 
therefore gave 687.5 pounds more milk 
and 386.7 pounds more butter, equiva- 
lent to 34 per cent more milk and 39 
per cent more butter on the ration con- 
taining the larger amount of grain. At 
local prices for feeding stuffs the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of milk anda 
pound of butter was practically the 
same for the two rations, but it is 
pointed out that 20 cows fed the good 
ration would produce as much milk 
and butter as 30 cows fed on the poor 
ration. It has been claimed that, other 
things being equal, a small herd well 
fed will prove more profitable than a 
large herd poorly fed, and the facts 
brought out by this study seem to em- 
phasize the correctness of this claim 
and point to the importance of good 
feeding in the economical production 
of butter. 

Experiments were also made in feed- 
ing different amounts of the grain 
making up the good ration. Ten, 15 
and 20 pounds per head were fed to 
cows in full flow of milk. The indica- 
tions were that while a healthy animal 
may consume large quantities of grain 
the rate ol increased yield is not in pro- 
portion to the increased amount of 
grain used after a certain point is pass- 
ed. Rations containing more than 10 
pounds of grain per day while they 
were profitable were less so than those 
containing this amount.—B. W. Allen. 


Cellar For Roots, bd 
A common and practical way of 
building root cellars is shown in the il- 
lustration from Country Gentleman, 
which says: This method of construc- 
tion is commonly used in the great po- 
tato growing sections of the eountry, 


of so called} 








mxcavate Dy means Of a Scraper and 





SECTION OF ROOT CELLAR. 
then set up the retaining walls. 
upright pieces at the sides should be 
2 by 4 studding placed not more than 


The 


four feet apart. The floor may be of 
plank or may be simply of earth. If 
no planks are used, the studding should 
have the lower end imbedded in the 
earth to prevent it from slipping. The 
siding may be of inch boards and 
should be nailed to the studding before 
they are raised into position. The 
joists B O C should be of 2 by 4, and 
the supports for the roof should be of 
the same material. The space above 
the joists may be filled with straw or 
leaves or hay to prevent freezing in the 
cellar. The plates, which are secured 
at the top of the studding, may be 
placed somewhat above the level of the 
Surface of the ground. Part of the 
earth which is removed in excavating 
should be banked up against the walls 
under the roof, so that the slope of the 
ground will be away from the cellar. 
Doors may be placed at intervals in 
the roof, so that roots can be shoveled 
from a wagon directly into the cellar. 
At one end of the pit there should be 
solid double doors, so that entrance 
may be had to the cellar in cold weath- 
er without permitting the cold to en- 
ter. The upright centerpiece should 
not be more than five to six feet high, 
and the length of the cellar may be 
made as-great as desired. The width 
may be from eight to ten feet. If this 
ean be constructed on a slight slope of 
land, it will be ail the better. 


Good For Export. 

During the past five years Amert- 
tans exported $8,150,926 worth of green 
apples and $6,287,786 worth of dried 
fruit. It would be hard to name any 
product the increased export of which 
will bring more good and less injury to 
the American farmer than the apple, 
remarks Rural New Yorker. 


$2 WORTH OF PRESENTS 


For 50 cents worth of work. We are 
giving away watches, bicycles, sewing 
machines, guns, etc., etc., to introduce 
our paper, PASTIME. a high-class illus- 
trated family paper of from 16 to 32 
pages; 64 to 128 columns of Choice Good 
Stories, Literature, Art, Humor, Letters 
of Travel in Foreign Lands, &c., &c. 
And all you have to do to get $2 worth 
of presents is to get 20 subscribeis at 
10 cents each. Send 10c in stamps for 
full particulars, long list ofpresents and 
our paper, PASTIME for six months. 

THE PASTIME CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of 
medicine. A pure Oxygen treatment 
by absorption. It cures where every- 
thing else fails. It is needed in every 
family, for it will cure every weakness 
or ailment, to the most persistent chron- 
ic disease, and without the use of medi- 
cine. Thousands of people all over the 
United States have given written testi- 
monials of these facts. Book of testi- 
monials, with price of instruments, sent 
free. Agents wanted. TH ELEC- 
TROPOISE CO., 513 4th St., Louisville, 
Ky. oct. 1 
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INSURE 


Your Property 


IN 





HAMBURG-BREMEN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


THE UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


THE GEORGIA HOME FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


AND 


Your Life 


WITH 


THE “UNION CENTRAL” LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ROBEFT L. CLIBORNE, Agent, 


BLACKSTONE, VA 





Too much cannot bes~ id for 


Dirie Nerve and 
Bone Giniment 


Thousands are willing to testify to its merits, sayingit is the best Liniment 
they ever used. 








ee ‘2a 
HEADACHE, a Pp a 
STIFF NECK, It Is Good For Man and Beast 
STIFF MUSCLES, 


STIFF JOINTS, 
STIFF KNEES, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO,’ 
PAIN IN THE BACK 
PAIN 1N THE SHOULDERS, 
PAIN IN THE SIDE, 
CORNS AND BUNIONS, 


or 


Rub well with and use 


Diale Nerve and Bone Siniment . .. 








OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO. 


RIOHMOND, VIRGINIA 





’ 
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SEAY-BAGLEY CO. 


LARGEST STOCK IN OUR LINE IN BLACKSTONE 





SPECIAL VALUES 
as 
CLOTHING, OVER<OATS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ CAPES, JACKEIS, 
AND FUR COLLARETTES. 





Best Lines of Shoes to be Had. 





DO NOT RUN ANY RISK, 


but buy from reliable alae who ae a 
to give the 


VALUE OF YOUR MONEY EVERY TIME. 





We buy in large quantities for cash, and give our customers 
the benefit of our bargains. 


SEAY-BAGLEY CO., 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 


ORGANIZED 1865. 


VIRGINIA STATE 
INSURANCE CO.. 


OF RICHMOND. 
ASSETS, $408,344.07. 


This is a Home company; Investsits 
money at Home; helps Home indust- 
ries, and solicits Home patronage. 


N.V. RANDOLPH, Pres’, 
CHAS. K. WILLIS, Sec’y, 
ROBERT LECKY, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


THOM4S L. MORTON, Agent, Farmville; HARPER & WEST, Agents, 
Suffolk; OLIVER, ELLIOTT & SOWERS, Agents, Crewe; jb by 
WATTS, Agent, Portsmouth; J. T. ‘WEST & BRO., 

Agents, Waverly; GEO. W. DEY & SON, Agents, Norfolk; 

W.E. HURT, Agent, Blackstone, Va. 


Sterling Silver ! Moncure & Epes, 


wiamonds, DEALERS IN— 
Watches, Dry om Notions 


Fine Repatring. Ser elry. 
- Fine Footwear 


Mail Orders Haye Careful Attention. 
L um sd en & So I, | Leave your Laundry with us; we are 


Jew lers and Opticians | Agents for the Model Steam Laundry, 
f Petersburg. 























731 Main Srteet, Richmond, Va. 





IBLACKSTON ASI ees 


DO YOU NEED MONEY 


To Build a Home or a se write to the under- 
Pay Off Old Debts? : 


Time made to suit the borrower. 
Money loaned at lowest rate possible: 
FARMVILLE BUILDING & TRUST CO. 
Do You Need Anything in the Furniture Line 


—Buy From— 


megs 1) OY N E, 


Main Street, Farmville, Va. 


Will sell anything you want for furnishing your house at a lower prie than can be 
bought for elsewhere. Chamber suits in Oal alnut, and Imitation Hard Woods; 
Springs, Mattresses, etc.; Buffets, Side-boards and China Presses, Extension Tables and 
Chairs of every description. Baby Carriages in great variety, an 


ESE) pn VVebiiee, SEIS ACIN) Sea Vee Ee. 


7@g- When in Farmville call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


Best References Furnished. 














Unfailing 
and pleasant, 
Dr.David’sCough 
Syrup. 


All pains cured 
by Dr. David’s 
Pain Cure. 








TIONS, HEADACHE, AND ESPECIALLY 
REMEDY FOR NERVES, LOSS OF APPETITE, COSTIVE- 


re Bilious Liver Pills, 
SICK HEADACHE, PAIN NER eS Die 
STOMACH, BACK OR INTRHSTINES, 
NESS, DYSPEPSIA, DERANGEMENT OF THE KIDNEYS, AND 
ALL DELICATE FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


A VALUABLE “LIVER COMPLAINT, BILIOUS AFFEC- 
GIDDINESS, DIMNESS OF SIGHT, WEAK 








DR. DAVID’S LIVER PILLS are offered to the public as the best cure for a 
disordered liver known, and but one trial is needed to convincethe most skepti- 
cal of this fact. 

These Pills are very mild and harmless in their action upon the Liver and 
Bowels, and where persons are suffering with any Bilious Affections, Headache, 

especially Sick Headache, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, or any disease of the Liver or 
Stomach, they snould always havea box of them near at hand, and take them by 
d'rections found on the box, 

The verdict of everybody that has taken Dr. David’s Liyer Pills is, “They are 
the best and most pleasant Pills I ever took.” All sufferersshould give them a 
trial, Price 25 cents a box; five boxes for $1,00. For sale everywhere. Ask for 
Dr. David’s Liver Pills, and have no other. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 





It Will Pay You ! 


TO SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR PRICKS ON 


Cane Mills,Cider Mills, 


Buggies and Harness. 


In Fact— —— 


Everything in the Hardware and Implement Lines 


WE HAVE THE GO. DS AND PRICES TO SUIT. 


Harris-Dillard H’ dw’re Co., 


VIRGINIA 
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aee— ORGANIZED 1865 omen 


VIRGINIA STATE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dbdiichiie: VA. 


Assets, = $563, 880.80 


N. V. RANDOLPH, President, 
‘CHAS. K. WILLIS, Treasurer, 
ROBERT LECKY, Jr., Secretary. 





Insures All Classes of Property at Reasonable 
Rates. Call on any of the following 
Agents for Information: 


W. E. HURT, Agent, Blackstone, Va. 

W. P. VENABLE & CO., Agents, Farmville, Va. 
MORTON & BASS, Agents, Farmville, Va. 
OLIVER, ELLIOTT & SOWERS, Agents, Ciew, Va. 
HARPER & WEST, Agents, Suffolk, Va. 

J. F. WEST & BRO., Agents, Waverley, Va. 
F.C. THORNTON, Agent, Smithville, Va. 
POLLARD, CALHOUN &CO., Ag’ts, Lynchburg, Va. 
BAPTIST & FAULKNER, 4gents, Boydton, Va. 
G. R. MALLORY, Agent, Lawrenceville, Va. 
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METHODIST BORER 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


QUTHER), 











DEVOTED TO THE SPREAD OF SCRIPTURAL HOLINESS. 


WOL.6. NO Voz: 








REV. JAMES CANNON, JR., Editor. 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 


RICHMOND AND BLACKSTONE, VA., JAN’Y 


10, 1901. 





OnE DomuaR A YEAR. 








Address all communications to 
Rev. James Cannon, Jr., Black- 
stone, Va. 





[The aniowine article is taken es 
the New York Independent, and is 
given entire, that our readers may have 
the best available statistics: ] 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR 1900. 
(By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D. D.) 


The statistics of the religious bodies 
of the United States are presented this 
year in three tablts. Table I. shows the 
number of ministers, churches, and 
communicant members of the different 
organizations in 1890 and in 1900; 
Table lI. the net gains in the different 
denominations in ministers, churches, 
and communicant members during the 
ten years, with the percentage of gain 
in members; also the gain in members 
during the current year with the per- 
centage; Table III. gives the ministers, 
churches and members of a large num- 
ber of bodies reported in the census of 
mt in Tegaru to Wisc wuere las~ 
either peer” no information at all du- 
ring the ten years, or such very incom- 
plete information as does not furnish 
the basis for a presentation of their 
present condition, 

Totals have, with one exception—the 
Lutherans-——been omitted from the ta- 
bles for several reasons: First, the 
lack of homogenity in the ditferent 
bodies; a total including Protestants, 
Greeks and Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Mormons, Spiritualists, etc., does not 
seem of great value. Second, diversi- 
ties within the different families; there 
seems no good reason for separating 
the Reformed from the Presbyterian, 
the Evangelical bodies from the Meth- 
odists, the Disciples from the Baptists, 
although such separation would proba- 
bly be preferred, while again the Epis- 
copalians might well include’ Episcopal 
Methodists as well as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Third, the diffi- 
culty, as noted below in regard to the 
Baptists, of drawing a clear line be- 





_ tween certain denominations; in this 


connection it should be noted that a 
considerable number of the Christian 
Scientists, and probably of the Chris- 
tian Catholics (Dowie), are also report- 
ed by other churches. Fourth, differ- 
ing methods of computation; the fig- 
ures for the Evangelical denomina- 
tions represent church membership, 
while those for the Greeks, Jews, and 
Roman Catholics represent population. 
Fifth, a belief that it is better for each 
denomination to stand upon its own 
basis, independent of bodies with 
which its connection is more or less 
indefinite, 
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The value of the percentage of gain 
is twofold; first, to show the relation 
of the growth of the churches to that 
of the general population, and also the 
normal development within the 
churches themselves. With regard to 
the first it is to be kept in mind that 
the percentage of growth in the coyn- 
try at large for the ten years is .218, 
while that for the past year has been 
estimated at .018. A first glance at the 
percentages for the ten years might 
lead to the conclusion that the rate of 
increase has materially fallen off. This 
is not correct, as will be very manifest 
by the comparison with the general 
growth of population. It must be re- 
membered also that much larger fig- 
ures are involved, and that the per- 
centage must necessarily be propor- 
tionately: small; so also a normal 
growth for a large body gives a smaller 
percentage than a corresponding 
growth for a small body, and also that 
a growth covering a longer period is 
disproper tionate i in its r rate to that cov- 
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The figures as given for 1900 are by 
no means co-ordinate in date, but rep- 
resent different times of collation du- 
ring the year. Thus the figures for the 
Congregationalists are taken from the 
year-book, published in the first of the 
year; so also for the Roman Catholics. 
The Presbyterian figures are those pre- 
sented at the assemblies in the spring. 
A number of the Baptist statistics are 
those compiled just at the close of the 
year. The Methodist figures include 
the spring Conferences of 1900, but not 
the fall Conferences. This discrepancy 
of dates is, however, not as disadvan- 
tageous aS might be imagined, the 
value of the figures being chiefly that 
of comparison with preceding figures. 
So far as practicable, and it has been 
practicable in almost every case, the 
new figures have been obtained from 
Official sources, either the published 
year-books of the denominations or the 
report of authorized officials. The 
blanks in the gains during the current 
year indicate that there are no availa- 
ble statistics for the current year, and 
the figures given for 1900 are those of 
one or two years back, as the case may 
be. It will be seen, however, that these 
blanks ocevr in comparatively few of 
the larger bodies. Some reference to 
the different organizations will be ad- 
vantageous for the more accurate un- 
derstanding of the situation. 

Adventists: Of the six Adventist 
bodies, only one regularly reports sta- 
tistics, the Seventh Day Adventists, 
with headquarters at Battle Creek, 
Mich. The Life and Advent Union 
have sent in from time to time figures 


which, however, appear to be in the 
nature of estimates rather than of ex- 
act computation. Of the other bodies, 
the only one with regard to which it 
has been practicable to secure any 
figures later than those of the census, 
is the Advent Christians, who reported 
in 1890 25,816 members, and Jater than 
that 26,500. 

Armenians: The figures for the Ar- 
menians are necessarily estimates. 
They are estimates, however, based 
upon careful computation by men who 
are well posted in regard to the situa- 
tion. An attempt has been made to 
distinguish between the orthodox and 
the evangelical, the evangelical mean- 
ing those who have been connected 
with. the mission churches of the 
American Board in Turkey. An ap- 
proximate division gives 2,500-for them 
and 6,000 for the orthodox or Grego- 
rian Armenians. These figures, how- 
ever, are necessarily uncertain. 

Baptists: Of the thirteen Baptist 
bodies. reported. in the. census, it. has 
Geer ‘{niposerur? ME, WEEMS ality te. ehhh 
formation of value in regard to six. 
The Baptist Year-Book includes the 
Northern, Southern, and Colored Bap- 
tists, but the total is essentially differ- 
ent from the total given for those three 
bodies by. their best statisticians. Thus 
the total in the Baptist Year-Book for 
1900 is 4,181,686; the totals given in 
these tables for the three bodies, each 
obtained from authorities in the differ- 
ent bodies, is 4,446,833. A portion of 
this discrepancy appears to be due to 
the inclusion in the figures for the 
Northern Baptists of a number who 
are also included in the figures for the 
colored Baptists; but it is impractica- 
ble to draw a distinction between them. 
Cordial thanks are due to Dr. Lansing 
Burrows for his special efforts to secure 
an accurate statement for the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and the statisti- 
cian of the colored Baptists, the Rey. 
J. L. Cohron, has done his best to ob- 
tain accurate figures. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the three bodies so 
closely identified will arrive at a more 
satisfactory basis of statistics. 

Of the River Brethren one body only 
reports any change at all, and its re- 
ports are very meagre. Every effort 
to secure information as to the Ply- 
mouth Brethren has failed, and the 
only figures available are those of the 
census of 1890. 

Catholics: This term is used in these 
tables to indicate only Roman Catho- 
lics, together with a comparatively 
small number of so-called Independent 
Catholics. The basis of the statistics 
for the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Official directory of that Church, which 


gives a total of ministers and churches 
as in the tables and of population as 
10,129,677. In the preparation of the 
figures for the census of 1890 there was 
a deduction of 15 per cent. to include, 
on the best estimate available, baptized 
children under nine years of age, and 
that proportion has been preserved 
through the different years. The de- 
tails of the Roman Catholic figures in 
the different dioceses show that they 
are almost wholly estimates. Out of 86 
archdioceses, dioceses and vicariates 
apostolics only three snow reports with 
figures in the unit column. Almost all 
are even thousands, which would indi- 
cate very clearly that there are abso- 
lutely no accurate statistics with re- 
gard to the body. The status of the 
Independent Catholics during the past 
year is very uncertain, and with regard 
to both the Polish branch, as reported 
a year ago,-and the Old Catholic 
branch there are no late figures avail- 
able. 
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Christian Church South, have es 
amalgamated within the past year or 
two. The present figures are the best 
available, but are reported under 
serve. 

The most phenomenal growth of any 
body during the ten years is that of the 
Christian Scientists, who reported in 
1890 26 ministers, 221 churches, and 
8,724 communicants. The present fig- 
ures are the best that can be obtained 
through their representatives in this 
city, but are apparently estin.utes. 

The Christian Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Christian Union the Church 
Triumphant, and the Communistic so- 
cieties have all dropped out, being im- 
possible to secure any new informa- 
tion. With regard to the Church of 
God (Winebrennerian), the latest fig- 
ures are estimates rather than accurate 
statements. 

Among what may be called the regu- 
lar denominations the Disciples of 
Christ show the most remarkable 
growth. The figures of membership 
for thé census were 641,051; the latest 
available are 1,149,982, very nearly 
double. It is also the denomination 
that has branched out most widely in 
its church efforts, both in the line of 
church extension and of distinctively 
church education, which perhaps may 
account in a degree at least for its 
growth. 

Of the Dunkards, or German Bap- 
tists, three bodies give fairly accurate 
statistics. One of these shows a con- 
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MALCOM KIRK. 


A Tale of Moral Heroism 
In Overcoming the World. 


By OHARLES M. SHELDON, 
Author of “In ITis Steps,” “Crucifixion of Philtp 
Strony,” * Robert Llardy’s Seven Days.” 


(Copyright, 1900, by the Advance Publishing Co.] 





[CONTINUED. ] 





“you won't give him up, will you?” 

“No: | won't give bim up.” replied 
Malcom, but he hardly seemed to real- 
ize what the words meant. Was he not 
planning to go away from all this bur- 
dev bearing? Had he not already writ- 
ten the letter accepting the place where | 
be would be free to use his pen without 
this constant struggle to help the lives 
of others ip this persoual contact with 
them? 





CHAPTER NII. 
TNE BATTLE FOR PROUIBITION. 

All the way back to Conrad his mind 
was at war’ He knew deep down in 
his soul that he had no joy in the 
change be had planned to make. He 
Knew well enough that his call to the 
ministry did not mean a ministry with 


the pen, but with the voice and in the 
personal, living, hand to band toucb | 


with bumanity. 
He knew it when he said to Dorothy 
there by the ruins, “IT will.” He knew 


it as he penned the letter that even 
now he supposed had started on its 
eastward journey Ue knew it as he 





felt the touch of the sorrowful moth- | 
ar’s hand on his arm And no reason- 

“or self_persuasion Could coun ="e 
him otherwise or satisfy him that he 
had made a decision that his con- | 
science could approve. 

The doctor had a patient at the lower 
end of the town near where they drove 
in on the way back, and Malcom left 
him there and started to walk home. | 
As he went up the main street past the 
saloons Carver came staggering out of 
one of them. 

The sight of the minister seemed to 
sober the man a little. He muttered, 
“How do, Mr. Kirk?’ and was sham- | 
bling on, when he suddenly stopped, as 
if he had remembered something, and 
ran back to Kirk, who had gone sadly 
on, sick at heart at the sight of him. 

“Something of yours, Mr. Kirk. Let- 
ter you gave me to keep. No trouble to 
keep it. Glad to do favor,’ Carver 


stammered, his drunken brain proud of | 


his apparent service to the minister. 


He pulled out the letter Kirk had_ 


given him and handed it over. Mal- 
com took it mechanically wit! hout a 
word. Carver stared at him, and as 
Kirk walked away he scratched his 
head and muttered: 

“Something wrong with the minister 
evidently.” He shook his head in per- 
plexity and finally zigzagged into a 
saloon to see if he could clear up the 
mystery with a fresh drink. 

Malcom thrust the letter down into 
his pocket and walked on like one in a 
dream. He went by the postoffice with- 
out looking up. He met several of his 
parishioners and answered their good 
day absently. He was going over the 
struggle he had experienced when his 
baby died, only this was a new form of 
it. Now Dorothy was the person he 
was thinking of most. 
habit of making up his own 
quickly. 
his whole soul could not rejoice in, he | 
felt auspicious af it, he fel* suspicious , 


mind 


| true that he must assume the s 


He was in the | 


If he ever did anything that | 
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or nis whole 
Conrad, 
soul laid 


motive 


Was ins 
saly ation! 
of that particular individual and count 
him one of the lost souls he bad pou 
pledged bimself to save? And thist 
letter that had come back to bim, was! 
he to take the event as a leading of, 
the Spirit and interpret it all to mean 
that he was not to send it, after all?, 
But Dorothy, how could be ask her to” 
lead the life of hardship she must lead! 
if they remained in this Home Mission- 
ary field? After he had gone over all 
the ground for going or leaving he 
came back to that final question. And 
his mind was ina tumult. 

He was within a block of the house 
now and still walking on absorbed, 
When some one touched bis arm. He 
looked up and saw one of bis ehureb 


ou bin to rescue? 


members, one of the poorest men jp 
his congregation. 
“How do you do, Mr. Kirk? Wife 


and | have been talking over what we 
could do toward helping on the new 
ehurch parsonage, and we have con- 


cluded to give this as our share.” The 
man handed to Kirk a $10 bill. “We're 
sorry it isn’t ten times as much. Our 


crops failed, you Know. along with the 
sickness and Jim’s death last spring 
But we want to do something in memo- 
ry of the boy. His mother’— The 
man choked up and did not finish the 
sentence. 

“That was a good sermon you gaye 
us, Mr. Kirk, last Sunday. It did us a 
world of good. We're praying for you 


at our house. God bless your work 
| among us.” 
The man was gone, and Maleom 


stood there holding the money, and it 
Was impossible for him to prevent his 
mind from trying to guess by what 
self denial, hardship, sacrifice, that $10 
had been saved. It was a little thing, 
but the 


He went on slowly and had almost 


| reached the house when, as he turned 
a corner, 


he came face to face with the 
superintendent of bis Sunday school. 
The superintendent was one of the 
leading temperance workers in Conrad. 

He had been specially active in the 
work carried on in the country dis- 
tricts. He was one of Matcoin’s best 


| friends, one of the comparatively few 


men with whom he often counseled 

and one whom he trusted entirely 
“T’'ve just been to the house. Mr. 
Kirk, to see you. I won't take your 





“You won't give him up, will your” 
_ Hme vow. put J caleg to tell zou.that 1 








now in reaving® 
And Philip Barton, was thats &l8bt. and the men out there want you 


Ww with his_poor parish- 
eS en Sa 
loner profoundly ob moved him. 


Was OUT a? Me atarKer GtsTTTTCT XIast 
to come over tomorrow or next night if 
_you can. They've never beard you. 
I'm sure you could do some real good 
work there, It's needed bad enough. 
The neighborhood is made up of young 
ranchmenp who nearly all drink. If you 
ean go. | can send word by one of the 
men w ho are driving out there this aft 


ernoon.’ 


“Tell bim I'll go tomorrow,” said 
Maleom in low voice 
cigotl. On, oy the way, mr. 


Kirk”—the Superintendent had started 
on, but he turned around and came 
back a step—‘‘it may encourage you a 
little to hear what I overheard in front 
of Valmer’s place the other day! Val- 
mer was out in front of his saloon, 
and he said to one of his customers: ‘I 
don’t care for all the other prohibition 
cranks in Conrad except that preacher 





Kirk. He has a way of getting his | 
church members to believe as he does, 
and if they begin to vote that way’— I. 
didn’t hear any more, but that bit of a 
speech ought to be encouraging. We | 
will never give up this fight, will we, | 
Mr. Kirk?” 

“No; we will never give it up,” re- 
plied Malcom, with the same feeling | 
at heart that he had when he said to 
Mrs. Barton, ‘No; I will never give 
him [Philip] up.” 

He walked slowly, and Dorothy 
knew the moment he entered the room 
that something unusual had happened. 
Malcom could never conceal his emo- 
tions. 

He took out the letter that Carver 
had given back to him and held it out 
to Dorothy. 

“It has not been mailed. I doubt if 
it ever ought to be,” he said simply, 
but his face was pale, and his lip quiy- 
ered under his intense excitement, for 
he was stirred deeply by the events of | 
the day. 

_“What does it mean?” Dorothy asked 
as she took the letter, looking at Mal- 
com and letting the letter fall from 
her hand upon the table near which 
she had been sitting. 

“It means—I think—yes, I am sure 
it means that I must stay here. Nei- 
ther my heart nor my mind has any 
real joy in the thought of leaving my 





work here. Dorothy, I cannot leave 
without seeming to myself, to my 
ehurch, to the citizens, to all my 


friends here, to be guilty of running 
away from my duty because of hard- 
ship. I cannot persuade myself that 
the Lord wants me to preach with my 
pen. I know as well as if he spoke to 
me with an audible voice that he 
wants me to speak to living men in 
close contact with them, to bear their 
burdens near by, to be one of the multi- 
tude in the struggle for a better world. 
Especially 1 do not dare to silence the 
conviction within me that I ought to 
stay by the temperance fight in Kansas 
just now. The Lord has seen fit to use 
me to his glory in this great crisis for 
the cause of home and native land. 
Dorothy, if I were only rich! If I only 
had the means to give you what you 
ought to have!” 

The last two sentences were sudden- 
ly wrung from him as he sat there 
watching Dorothy, who had listened in 
silence. her hands clasped in her lap 
and her face, Malcom fancied, cold and 
hard. ‘ 

For the first and last time in his life 
he was deceived in Dorothy. 

She suddenly lifted her head and) 
smiled, while her eyes filled with tears. 

“Do you think, do you think, Malcom, 
that I could ever be proud of you. 
again, ever feel satisfied if you acted a 
part that was not true to your convic- 
tions? Do you think I married you for | 
your money?” 

“I always knew you never married | 
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me for My good 100ks> Tepteda 4Wa1- 
com, with a smile that revealed inward 
joy. “and you certainly did not marry 
me for my money, for I told you at the 
time that I hadn't any. But, oh, Doro- 
thy, you know how I long to do and be 
everything to you, don’t you?” 

“Yes, | know it very well,” Dorothy 
answered. She had come over to her 
husband and the anxious look on his 
face had given way to one of relief, 

She had the letter to the Boston edi- 
tor in her hand. Malcom took it from 
her. 

“If we are not going to mail this, 
what do you think we ought to do with 
It?” he asked, looking at the stove sig- 
nificantly. 

“Save the stamp, Malcom,” said Dor- 
othy. “You may need it if we are not 


| going to live in Boston.” 


He tore off the corner of the envelope 


| where the stamp was and opened the 


stove door and threw the letter into the 
fire. 

“So that settles it,’ said Maleom 
gravely There was a pause in the lit- 
tle room. “I feel better,” be added, 
looking steadily at his wife. 

“Do you?” said Dorothy gently. She 
kissed him, and they both seemed to. 
remember their promise made in the 
little church. Dorothy knew well 
enough that for a man like Malcom to 
do anything that in the smallest de- 


gree contradicted his convictions: 
meant for him continual torture of 
mind. The minute she saw that his 


action in leaving Conrad meant that 
sort of moral conflict she knew there 
was only one course open to them, and 
that was to stay in Conrad and battle 
out the life that duty called them to 
live there. 

In all this nothing but the great and 
trustful love they felt for each other 
made possible such a complete and un- 
questioning change of plans that af- 
fected their “whole future. Mata — 
would not have been the mah he was 
if he had not felt constrained to stay 
in Conrad. Dorothy would not have 
been the woman she was If. once see- 
ing that her husband's moral strength 
depended on this decision. she had at- 


({ tempted to argue him out of it or had 


failed to accept the situation cheerfully 
and once for all. 

So, then. these two children of the 
All Father, having settled thus simply 
but decidedly this question, faced the 
life before them bravely and silently, 
and no one in Conrad knew until years 
afterward how near they had come to 
losing two of the greatest souls that 
ever came into the place. Malcom ney- 
er told his church people. He simply 
picked up the thread of his affection 
for them where he had seemed for 
awhile to drop it and went on to love 
them more and more, and they, in 
4urn, oever dreaming of the moral 
-onflict he had been having. grew to 
love him because they were enduring 
hardship together. 

At the first church meeting held aft- 
er that eventful night and day in Mal- 
com’s and Dorothy’s lives Malcom bold- 
ly called on his members to rally 
around the building of a new church, 

He read the two letters, the one from, 
the superintendent and the other from, 
the chureh building society. The mem-. 
bers listened in silence. Malcom look: 
ed into their faces quietly. They were 
gathered in the little storeroom in the 
main street. Next door was a saloon, 
and that Sunday, as on many others, 
the congregation could hear the chink- 
ing of glasses and the drunken laugh- 
ter of the men at the bar. 

“We might as well accept the facts,” 
said Malcom, and as he talked it is 
certain that the Holy Spirit was pres- 
ent in that little room in wonderful 
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power, as he always 1s after a tempura 
tion and an overcoming. ‘We shall 
have to build this church without out. 
side help. You know what my views 
are about raising money by means of 
fairs and suppers. I think the Lord 
will show us a better way. We are 
all poor together. I do not need to 
say that I am willing to share this 
struggle with you. We are not only 
going to build a bouse of wood in 
which to worship, but a church of Je 
sus which has for its habitation the 
throne of a human soul. This saloon’’— 
Malcom paused, and in the silence ev- 
ery one could hear through the thin 
wall the noise in the other room—“this 
saloon represents a destructive force 
that we as a chureh must, by God’s 
grace, overcome. How much do we 
value the church? Are we ready to 


sacrifice, to go without some necessi 
_ ties even, to build up the kingdom and 
destroy the works of the devil? 


If we 





“T propose three cheers!” 
are, we can overcome. We can build 
our church and grow into a power 
Let us believe in the power of the Spir 
it and go on in bis might.” 

During the weeks and months that 
followed Malcom had great encourage- 
ment in his plans for building. He 
boldly went to several of the business 
men in Conrad—men who were not 
church members—and asked them to 
help. They did so and in many cases 
came to him before he went to them 
and volunteered assistance. The spirit 
of prayer pervaded the entire church. 
Before spring almost enough money 
had been raised to build a larger strue- 
ture than the one that had been burned. 

Before that time, however, the tem- 
perance agitation had grown into a 
great tide of feeling in Conrad. Doro- 
thy never forgot the evening Malcom 
came in and with a glow in his face 
that transformed it exclaimed: 

“A telegram just received says the 
legislature today by the necessary two- 
thirds vote passed the resolution to 
submit a prohibitory amendment to the 
constitution! 


cheers, three times three, right away!” 


Out on the main street that night the 


temperance people built an immense 
bonfire. The band came out and play- 
ed, and there were speeches and tem- 
perance songs. One of the best speech- 
es was by Malcom Kirk. He called at- 
tention during it to the fact that the 
battle had only just begun; that there 
were nearly two years yet before the 
people would be called on to vote on 
the amendment. All the time he was 


apeaking he was copscious that optgide 


I never cheered for the 
legislature before, but I propose three 
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the @nffusiastic circle of temperance 
and Christian people was the whisky 
element. sullen, angry, surprised at the 
action of the legislature, venomous, 
just beginning to stir itself for the two 
years’ struggle. It seemed to Malcom 
that he could even that night prophesy 
in some degree the satanic character of 
the conflict that made Conrad one of 
the fiercest centers of the fight. 

But he was right in saying that the 
battle had only just begun by the act 
of the legislature. The weeks and 
months that followed witnessed some 
wonderful scenes {nu Conrad. Now the 
women of Conrad began to show their 
power, as they had already been a con 
stant influence for years. 

Dorothy suddenly assumed a place 
she once would never have darea to 
take. The women in all the othe 
churches, recognizing ber ability, came 
to her and insisted that she take the 
presidency of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance union, that had been or- 
ganized a short time before. She did 
so at first with fear and trembling, 
then with a brave. joyous confidence 
that amazed her and her husband, but 
the Lord was leading her. 

The time passed, and the election 
day drew near. Night after night be- 
fore that eventful day when the people 
of the state were to vote on the ques- 
tion of saloon or no saloon in their 
commonwealth the woman's union held 
street prayer meetings in front of the 
saloons) Dorothy worked and praver 
incessautly. Her great beauty, spirit- 
ualized by her suffering, had wonder- 
ful influence. Many a young ranchman 
went away from those prayer meetings 
vowing to vote for the amendment. 
The saloon men would come to the 
doors of their places and eye the 


groups of kneeling mothers and wives | 


in sullen amazement. They had cause 
to fear for their unholy traffic when 
the women of the state were thus on 
their knees, calling on God and heaven 
to help the cause of “home and native 
land.” 

The afternoon of that election day 
Maleom was suddenly called out to 
“The Forks’? to see Philip Barton. He 
had been steadily failing during those 


two years, and Mrs. Barton sent for | 


Kirk in haste, and he went, supposing 
it might be for the last time. 

It was after dark before he came 
back to Conrad. Philip Barton had 
died that afternoon, unconscious at last 
of the prayer that Malcom bad offered 
by the side of his heartbroken mother. 

“God of merey,”’ cried Maleom as he 
entered the street that night, “grant 


that this day’s work in our state has | 


killed the power of this enemy that has 
killed this boy and broken this moth- 
er’s life!” 

The election was over, but no one 
could predict the result. As Malcom 
came up the street it was crowded with 
men and women. The Christian Tem- 
perance union had been at work all 
day. It had served a free lunch to all 
the voters and now was holding a pray- 
er meeting in front of Valmer’s place. 

The crowd filled the wide street and 
overflowed the broad sidewalks. Free 
whisky had flowed all day. The crowd 
was full of men who had been drink- 
ing, and they were now in a condition 
to quarrel. 

Dorothy was kneeling in the center 
of the women. Malcom forced his way 
up to the edge of the sidewalk in front 
of the saloon. He had never loved his 
wife as he loved her now. Her face 
was glorified by the Spirit’s work with- 
in. He was conscious of an unusual 
disturbance behind him, coming from 
the saloon. There were shouts and 
oaths and a pistol shot. But still he 
continued to gaze at Dorothy, who as 


calmiy as if in her own room kneeled , 


there whfle the confusion In front or 
the saloon increased. And never again 
in all his life will Malcom Kirk feel 
the satanic venom he felt that night in 
the rum power which on that eventful 
day faced the prayers and the homes 
of the women of Kansas. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 

Nearly 20 years had gone by since 
that night of the election, when Doro- 
thy had kneeled in front of Valmer’s 
saloon, in the main street of Conrad, 
when one evening a well dressed, dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman stepped 
out of the west bound express upon the 
platform. 

“Does Mr. Kirk live where he used 
to?” he asked of one of the loungers at 
the station. 

“Yes; he lives up by the church,” was 
the answer. 

The stranger went on down the mair 
street, looking about him curiously. 
and finally stopped in front of a com- 
fortable looking house close by a good 
sized church building. 

He went up the short board walk and 
rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a gir! about 
19 years of age, a girl with a great pro- 
fusion of heavy brown hair and a face 
that people had to look at twice before 
they knew whether she was what is 
generally called “pretty” or not. 

“Is your father at home?” asked the 
gentleman, smiling. 

“IT don’t know. Will you come in? 
That is, unless you have something to 
sell. And then I am sure father is 
out.” She said it without the least ap- 
| pearance of being pert or rude. 

“T haven't anything to sell,’’ replied 
the stranger, laughing. “I am George 
Wilson, one of your father’s old class- 
mates in Hermon, and he’— 

“Come right in,” said the girl. 
one from Hermon is welcome. 
heard faiber speak of you Jften.” 

“This is Faith, is it?’ he asked as be 
entered a pleasant sitting room. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered shyly. 
cuse me, I'll call father.” 

She went out of the room. and the 
Rey. George Wilson of the famous In- 
Stitutional church of Boston looked 
| around him, and his look was full of 
the most absorbing interest. 

What he felt and thought can per- 
haps best be told in a letter which he 
wrote home two days afterward while 
sitting in the guest chamber of the 
parsonage. The letter threw mucb 
light on the events of the past 20 
| years and is of value as coming from 
'one who saw Malcom Kirk and _ bis 
family at this time, both as a friend 
and also as an intensely interested 
spectator of a very remarkable life. 

“I am sitting in Malcom Kirk’s 
house,” the letter began, ‘and it is 
difficult for me to realize all that that 
fact means. There is no question in 
my mind that Kirk is in some ways 
one of the most remarkable ministers 
in this country, and yet he and his 
talented wife have remained in this 
comparatively obscure place for over 
20 years, working quietly and without 
ostentation, with some most astonish- 
ing results until lately unheard of by 
the churches in the east. 

“Since I was in Conrad about 20 
years ago great changes have occurred 
in the state. Perhaps the greatest 
change of all has been the prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution. Every 
one knows that the election on the leg- 
{slature’s act to submit the amend- 
ment resulted t4 an affirmative vote. 
Every one also kxows that the people 
have fever reversed that decision. and 
{t seems probable that they never will. 

“You will also remeniber what an ex- 
citement was caused by one event in 


Gensad at the closp of that famous 
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election May. T Tstetlew fo The story 
from Kirk’s own lips. arm! it was as 
exciting as any novel I ever read. 

“He nad been called out of town on 
the afternoon of that day to see a 
young man who died of the effects of 
a drunken debauch, and as he came 
back to Conrad in the evening his wife 
was kneeling in the center of a group 
of other women, holding a prayer meet- 
ing in front of one of the most notori- 
ous saloons then in Conrad. 

“He had only just come to the place 
when a great disturbance broke out in 
the saloon behind him. Some one broke 
through the crowd and attempted to 
throw a bottle of vitriol at Mrs. Wirk. 
It was afterward shown that the man 
was crazy with drink and awfully ex- 
cited by the events of the day. He was 
only partly successful in his horrible 
attempt. Mrs. Kirk’s face was burned 
on one side, but a man of the name of 
Carver, who had been drinking, but 
was sober enough to realize what was 
going on, grappled with the other and 
took away the bottle, receiving dread- 
ful burns in doing so. This man is now 
the sexton in Mr. Kirk's church, a de- 
vout, sincere Christian and a good ex- 
ample, so Kirk says, of hundreds of 
men who will remain sober if the sa- 
loon is taken away and the constant 
temptation to drink is absent. And so 
far as I can observe he is decidedly 
right in his belief. 

“Well, Mrs. Kirk has recovered from 
those injuries, and her beauty of face, 
which is still remarkable, is marred 
only by a scar which gives her, to all 
who know her history, an added inter- 
est. The affair created an intense feel- 
ing here for a long time. Nothing so 
terrible had been known since that at- 
tempt to disfigure Mrs. Coleman of 
Maryville, Canada, while marching with 
other women in,a temperance proces- 
sion. The event opened many people’s 


exes to the satanic power of the ———— 


evil. It was only one out of cOunUess 
events where the whisky element has 
stood for the greatest crimes and for 
which it must answer heavily at the 
judgment bar of a long suffering God. 

“It is difficult for me to write of Mal- 
com Kirk without seeming to exarger- 
ate and overemphasize his work. I 
want to speak of his beautiful faraily, 
which is a part of the best part of this 
western town. 

“Mrs. IKXirk has developed into a wo- 
man of rare power in all the chureb 


and social! life of the place. Years ago 
the women here recognized her ability 
as a leader by making ber president of 
the Christian Temperance union It 
was largely through ber efforts that 
the township psllied a very heavy vote 
for the amendment. She bas thrown 
all her rare tatenuts as a gifted musician 
also into the redempticn of the town, 
with the result that no woman bas 
such an influence as she bas on ail the 
young. thonegnitiess life that has crowd- 
ed in Lere during the town's rapid 


growth ib the years of eighty-six and 
seven. 
(Te be continued.) 


Saving the Beans. 

At this time of year quite a number 
of lima and other kinds of beans go to 
waste in gardens. These if harvested 
from time to time as they are fit will 
be found useful in the winter when 
vegetables are scarce, says American 
Gardening. It is not necessary nor ad- 
visable to wait until the pods are quite 
ripe, but pull them when the bean has 
attained full size and the pod shows 
sign of changing color. They may be 
finished off by spreading them out 
thinly in the sun or in any airy shed to 
dry. It is a matter of interest tc many 
to keep their beans bearing as long as 


possible at this time of the year, 
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siderable decrease; the others a good 
growth, 

The situation in the Evangelical 
Bodies is easily misapprehended. At 
the time of the census they formed one 
body, numbering 133,313 members. The 
division in the church resulting in the 
formation of the United Evangelical 
Church occasioned an apparent loss to 
the Association, but the two bodies to- 
gether show a considerable gain during 
the ten years, the present figures being 
179,858, a gain of 42,545, or 3 per cent. 

Of the bodies of Friends the Ortho- 
dox is the only one with regard to 
which it is possible to secure any fig- 
ures. The Hicksites, Wilburites and 
Primitive bodies make no report what- 
ever. So far as can be learned the 
situation in them is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of ten years ago. 
Similarly the Friends of the. Temple 
and the German’ Evangelical Protes- 
tants have dropped out of sight. The 
xerman Evangelical Synod collects 
good statistics and shows a fair growth. 

In 1890 the figures for the Jewish 
congregations were based upon the 
number of families, and were given as 
130,496. Within the past two years a 
Jewish year-book has been prepared by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, and he has presented 
the total of Jewish population for the 
past year as 1,058,135. For purposes 
of comparison, however, an estimate is 
made of the number of families, which 
is also given. 

Latter Day Saints: Every effort to 
secure accurate statements with regard 
Repeate® 
inquiries have brought no responses, 
and the figures given—300,000—are an 
estimate made two years since, and 
probably far within the truth, The 
Reorganized Church keeps fairly good 
statistics. 

The Lutherans: The Lutheran bodies 
are more closely united than the differ- 
ent bodies of any other name, and yet 
there is no common basis of statistical 
returns, and it is impossible to be ab- 
solutely accurate in regard to them. 
The figures given are those in the 
Lutheran Uhurch Almanac, the one 
representing the General Council. 
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Whether these accurately represent the 
figures tor the other bodies it is impos- 
sible to say, although the Rey. Mr. 
Ochsenford states that he has given 
the official reports wherever available, 
The Independent Synods are here com- 
bined, but an interesting classification 
is furnished by Mr. Ochsenford. <Ac- 
cording to this, of these Independent 
Synods seven are predominantly Ger- 
man and show a total of 173,785 mem- 
bers; four are Norwegians, with 247,- 
467 members; two are Danish, with 
18,500 members; there is one Synod of 
Icelanders, with 5,559 members, and 
one Finnish Synod, with 11,048 mem- 
bers. The kindred body of Walden- 
stromians has furnished no late sta- 
tistics. 

The Mennonite bodies are most of 
them making efforts to give complete 
reports, and those mentioned in the 
tables may be accepted as accurate. 


The Methodist Bodies: Of the 17 
Methodist bodies mentioned in the cen- 
sus very few have dropped from view, 
and the others show a good growth, 
with carefully prepared statistics. The 
returns in the minutes of the different 
Conferences unfortunately include 
membership in foreign lands, and these 
have been deducted in order to give 
the actual membership in this country. 
If the authorities in these different 
bodies could mark this distinction 
themselves instead of leaving it for 
others to do it would greatly facilitate 
the correct appreciation of the position 
of the different Churches. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies are very accurate in their re- 
turns. One body alone, the Associate 


‘Church of Nofth America, has‘furnish- 


ed no new figures since the census. 
One or two others give estimates, 
based upon careful computation. With 
regard to most of them also there are 
included in the general totals of their 
minutes foreign membership, and the 
same request should be made as of the 
Methodists. 


The Salvation Army furnishes no ac- 
curate figures. Those given are those 
of two years ago, when it was impossi- 
ble to get more than a general esti- 
mate. The Volunteers prefer not to 
have any membership given, inasmuch 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
TABLE I. 
Ministers, Churches and Communicants in 1890 and 1900 in the United States. 


Denominations. Ministers. Churches. Members. 
Adventists: 1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 
Siac DEN Aes Aa Aamo 284 372 995 1,470 28,991 55,316 
Life anid Advent Unicn..:-.... 50 60 28 33 1,018 3,000 
AMIMSTIANS ) oo dcccck con ee ee 1 15 6 21 335 8,500 
Baptists: 
RCP ar UNOLUN)! ~ were crocus crete 6,685 7,415 7,907 9,374 800,450 973,820 
RYN HEH a {Store eal Sige so oun 8,957 12,058 16,238 18,963 1,280,066 1,608,413 
Repnilary(Colored) .-..2..- 2... 5,468 14,351 12,538 15,654 1,348,989 1,864,600 
SCN DENS Bote Gr apoon oe oes 115 119 106 115 9,143 8,991 
WTEGWIllM eRe ost ater 1,493 1,619 1,304 1,486 87,898 85,109 
GENES ll Ae tine cle Sa OSD 332 450 399 550 21,362 28,000 
Separators nc eee se sec 19.¢ 453 24 108 1,599 6,479 
Brethren in Christ (River) ...... 128 152 78 78 2,688 4,000 
Catholics: : _ 
RomaniCatholicseec eeepc ei 9,166 11,636 10,245 12,062 6,242,267 8,610,226 
Independent Catholics: : 
POLISH MSrAnelel s.r elas sere 195 feet Steep Pook: 15,000 
OldeGCatholie en. ..5+ece sates 1 6 4 5 665 10,000 
Catholics: Reformed ..........-. 8 6 8 6 1,000 1,500 
ChristiaDs ..,.-+erresce wevcesee 1,485 1,248 1,424 1,520 > 103,722: 111,835 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITE DSTATES. 
Ministers, Churches and Communicants in 1890 and 1900 in the United States. 





Denominations Ministers, 
1890. 1900. 
Christian Catholic (Dowie) ..... “5 55 
Christian Scientists ............. 26 12,000 
Ghurch: of Gotieemers ss... och 522 460 
Church of the New Jerusalem.... 119 143 
Congregationalists .............. 5,058 5,614 
Disciples of Christ. .,..........-- 3,773 6,528 
Dunkards: 
German Bap. (Conservative)... 1,622 2,612 
German Baptists (Old Order)... 237 150 
German Baptists (Progressive). 224 231 
Episcopalians: 
Protestant Episcopal .......... 4,146 4,961 
Reformed Episcopal ........... 78 103 
Evangelical Bodies: 
Evangelical Association ....... 1,235 1,052 
United Evangelical Church .... 432 478 
Mriendss Orthodow iiecicsnc ss eps 1,118 1,279 
German Evangelieal Synod ...... 680 909 
Greek Church: h 
Greek Orthodox, «> voces 1 4 
Russians Onunodox en...) +. /steere 13 41 
SOWA vcs: 's Pupteshaee italics, » svavcier Sere 200 301 
Latter Day Saints: 
MOrMons:  Hemtieets « <72 Fries leiiet ase os 543 1,700 
Reorganized Church .......... 1,500 2,200 
Lutherans: 
General: Synodie ee reece 966 1,226 
United Synod in the South .... 201 215 
Generale Council, aces oe 1,153 1,156 
Synodical Conference ......... 1,282 2,029 
Independent Synods .......... 989 2,084 
Mennonites: 
Mennonite: oes. Scion eievesote 336 418 
IN IMNISH ere creccutesene eiscoles sereconor stare 228 365 
Reformed: waco ciara 43 43 
General Conference ......:.... 95 138 
Bundes: Conference _........->< 37 41 
Defenceless <i. eiwad ees op 18 - 20 
Brethren“in*Chvrist-~>. ss2%5 vba 2 ore 31 45 
Methodists: 
Methodist Episcopal .......... 15,528 17,521 
Union American M, E.......... 32 63 
African. -McEiy -peceiesr fy Se aes 3,321 5,659 
African Union Meth. Prot..... 40 80 
African) M.. Ei, Zion eirecters/1-10-- 1,565 3.155 
Methodist Protestant .......... LA4l 4.647 
Wesleyan Methodist .......... 600 587 
Methodist Episcopal, South ... 4,801 6,041 
Congregational Methodist ..... 150-210 
ColoredyM> Ee serene beret 1,800 9187 
Primitive Methodist .......... 60 65 
Free Methodist ..............- 657 944 
Evangelist Missionary ........ 47 87 
MOLavians Se. eestor remit eit > ai 114 118 
Presbyterians: 
Presbyt’n in U. S. A. (North.).. 5,924 7,335 
Cumberland Presbyterian ..... 1,861 1,734 
Cumberland Presbyt’n (Col.).. 393 400 
Welsh: Calvinistic#e) erasers 100 105 
United Presbyterian .......... 731 918 
Presbyterian in U. S. (South).. 1,129 4,461 
Ass. Ref. Syn. of the South.... 133 104 
Ref. Pres. in U.S. \Symod) .... 124 124 
Ref. Pres. in N. A. (Gen. Syn.). 29 33 
Ref. Pres. (Covenanted):...... i 1 
Ref. Pres. in U. S. and Canada. 1 1 
Ref. Pres. (Russellites) -..-... ---- ..... 
Reformed: 
Ref. in America (Dutch) ...... 558 698 
Reformed in U: S. (German).. 880 1,982 
Christian Reformed ........-.. 68 96 
Sal vaplOoneA GM acer etelreiele sic 2,689 
United Brethren: 
United Brethren in Christ ...., 2,267 1,987 
United Breth. (Old Constitu.).. 5381 670 
Unitarians ...... Bi Ge ae erate 515° + 550 
Wniversalistsmey-. =u eee ote kee 708 735 
. . * Families. 
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Churches, 
1890. 1900, 
221 600 
479 580 
154 173 
4,868 5,604 
7,246 10,528 
729 850 
135 100 
128 173 
5,019 6,686 
83 104 
2,310 1,806 
1,000 985 
794 820 
870 1,129 
1 4 
12 58 
533 570 
425 796 
431 600 
1,424 1,568 
414 390 
2,044 2,019 
9,134 2,650 
2,779 4,496 
246 288 
97 124 
34 34 
45 79 
12 16 
9 1k 
45 82 
22,844 26,021 
35 61 
4,124 5,775 
27 70 
1,587 2,906 
1,924 2,400 
342 506 
12,688 14,244 
150 240 
1,653 1,300 
78 92 
620 1,123 
3 13 
94 111 
6,717 7,469 
2,791 25957 
224 150 
187 185 
866 911 
2391 2.959 
116 gal 
115 113 
33 36 
4 1 
il ili 
57 619 
1,510 1,660 
99 145 
329 753 
3,781 4,229 
795 817 
421 459 
956. 


764 


Members. 
1890. 1900. 
th ae 40,000 
8,724 1,000,000 
22,511 38,000 
7,095 7,679 
512,771 629,874 
871,017 1,149,982 
61,101 95,000 
4,411. 3,500 
8,089 12,787 
532,054 716,481 
8,435 9,743 
183,313 118,865 
54,000 60,993 
80,655 91,868 
187,482 208,574 
100 ~—-.20,000 
13,504 45,000 
*130,496 [211,627 
144,352 300,000 
21,773 45,500 
164,640 194,442 _ 
37,457 38,639 
324,846 370,409 
357,153 581,029 
- 346,976 481,859 
17,078 22,443. 
10,101 =: 18,051 
11,655 1,680 
5,670 10,395 
1,388 8,050. 
72 eae 116 — 
L108 ** 2,958 


2,240,354 -2,716,437- 


2,279 - - 2,675 
45 2,725- 673,504 
3,415 —-2,000 
349,788 536,271 
141,989 181,316 
16,492 17,201 
1,209,976 1,457,964 
8,765 —-20,000 
129,383 199,206 
4,764 6,470 
22,110 28,588 
951 4,600 
11,781 14,817 
788,224 973,433 
164,940 180,192 
12,956 39,000 
12,722 12,000 
94,402 115,901 
179,721 225,890 
8,501 11,344 
10,574 9,790 
4,602 5,000 
37 40 

600 608 
Peas. : 2,500 
92,970 107,594 
204,018 243,545 
12,470 18,096 
8,742 40,000 
202,474 243,841 
22,807 © 226,643 
67,749 71,000 
48,426 


49,194 


| Families estimated. Population, 1,058,136. 
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TABLE II. 


as there are very few who are not al- 
ready members of some church. 

The Unitarians report for the cur- 
rent year 32,000 families. Upon this 
basis an estimate is made of member- 
ship, which may or may not be accu- 
rate. The figures are given in uncer- 
tainty. 

New York city. 


ae 
THE HASTERN CHINESE RAILWAY 


“The work on the Eastern Chinese 
railway has been much delayed by the 
war, and the Russians will not be able 
to complete it, as they had hoped, in 
time to connect with the Trans-Sibe- 
rian road this year,” writes Frank G. 
Carpenter in the Christmas number of 
the Saturday Evening Post. ‘They 
have already built it to some distance 
beyond Mukden. This is two hundred 
and eighty miles from Port Arthur, and 
marks hardly one-third the distance 
the line must pass through Chinese ter- 
ritory before it reaches Siberia. 

“As to the purely Russian character 
of the road, the concession provides 
that the stock can be held by Russians 
and Chinese, but that the bonds are to 
be under the control of the Russian 
Government. The head offices of the 
railroad are to be at St. Petersburg and 
Peking, but the real direction of it will 
be from St. Petersburg. Russia is to 
build, maintain, operate and protect 
the road, and all misunderstandings 
concerning it are to be settled by the 
Russian Minister of Finance. Russian 
mails and Russian officials will be car- 
ried upon it free of charge, and its ma- 
terials will be free of duty. 


~ “An intéresting thing to us, about 


the road, is that the greater part of its 
materials is American. Its rails, ties, 
engines, and other rolling stock come 
from the United States. The Russians 
like our machinery, and they like us. 
They say that the American engines 
are better than those of other coun- 


es 


tries, and that they would rather buy 
of us than of the English. 

“A look at Manchuria and its poputa- 
tion shows that tuis road will be a suc- 
cess from the start. The province con- 
tains about twelve million people.” 


as & 


ON THE ROAD TO THE POLE. 


In the Christmas number of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook relates his experiences with the 
cold in the regions of the Antarctic, 
and in his article he says: 

“When we start out from our com- 
fortable rooms at headquarters we 
emerge from an agreeable temperature 
of seventy degrees into an icy air of 
minus forty, which makes a difference 
of one hundred and ten degrees of cold 
within ten seconds. This causes the 
breath to come in jets of steam, and 
soon the whiskers and eyebrows and 
every fragment of hair and fur about 
the face are covered with icicles and 
crystals of hoar frost; beautiful little 
things, but they do not seem pretty at 
all to the possessor, for he is con- 
stantly, in brushing them off, pulling 
out bunches of hair and blowing out 
warm phrases. One never learns the 
real trouble of the life of the frigid 
zones until he has his face bejeweled 
with icicles. 

“A somewhat similar mixture of 
amusement and regret is the result of 
grasping metal implements with the 
ungloved hands in lew temperatures. 
If there is a little excitement, such as 
the chasing of a polar bear, or being 
chased by one, a man is apt to forget 
his mittens and picks up his rifle with 
the bare hand. For a few seconds 
there is no discomfort, but when the 
rifle is laid down the hand sticks to it, 
and before the hunter separates him- 
self from the grip on the metal parts 
he leaves a part of his skin behind, 
frozen to the gun. This, however, is 
one of many little accidents which a 
man quickly feels and slowly forgets.” 

a J 


TABLE IL. 
Gains in Ministers, Churches and Members in Ten Years ani in Members in 


the Last Year, with the Per 


Cent of Gain in Members. 


Percent. Gain 
of gain in mem- 
Denominations. Gain in Ten Years in mem- bership. Per 
Adventists: Ministers. Chs. Mem’s. bership. in 1900 cent. 
SCWCMGMM DAY: . eeeietanas cineca vcsnrere 88 475 26,325 A) Nid eae Sr 
Life and Advent Union ....... 10 5 1 COTE OA i Beene 
PATEINUOMD TUG Weraeyeys.cdsGs/ticla =e cisuclone o'e-s 8 15 SalGawe24345 teenies 
Baptists: 
livewleny GN@GHN) sotoacaccouode 730 1,467 173,370 21% 2,149 .002 
ReSulaTe(SOUth) Ne eaaeeeeeerees 3,101 2,725 328,347 25144 dd. 6,587—.002 
Rerulane(Colored)s esses 8,883 3,121 515,611 38 9,276 .005 
Seventh ary. seek encn aaa se: 4 9 d.152 —01% d. 170—.014 
HERTEC OMVGULDE ca gay co as =e cea, ceoye see 126 182 4d.2,789 —.03 Gl, 133} one 
CCIE somo MRR ot O60 6 aS on 118 161 6,638 sill 500 .015 
Separates cateriec kis cco amore 94 OP mA SOOM COO ie tee Sod Sisssyere 
Brethren in Christ (River) ...... 24 1,312 Pe) ee a oe 
Catholics: 
Oman Catholic) ..cc een 2,470 1,817 2,367,959 .38 188,985 .022 
Independent Catholics: 
PohisheBranch! jae: .-..ercee sn 19 18 USPC OOM Mrs ce. yey ue mineecers 
Olde@atholicuas...:--5. ease 5 1 9,336 STs uns faded cys 
Catholics: Reformed ............ a2) de2 500 RDM psig ard sale ck efals 
@hmIS Cian Swe cerwnyaeeyacike es ol sete d.187 96 8,113 .08 - d.579—.005 
Christian Catholic (Dowie) ..... 55 50 40,000 acta aos 
Christian Scientists ............. nae 991,000 be 920,000 
ChunchmotEc orm te aerteee d.62 101 15,489 68 Sis Ree 
Church of the New Jerusalem ... Hes A) 584 .08 17 .015 
Congregationalists ............... 556 786 117,103 e238 1,640 .002 
Diseuplesyon Christ. ...0s608 ress 2,755 3(282. . 278,965 32 31,586 
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Gains in Ministers, Churches and Members in Ten Years and in Members in 


the Last Year with the Per Cent. of Gain in Members. 








Per cent. 
of gain 
Denominations. Gain in Ten Years in mem- 
Adventists: Ministers. Chs. Mem’s. bership. 
Dunkards: 
German Bap. (Conservatives).. 990 121 33,899 Hi) 
German Baptists (Old Order) .. d.87 4.35 d. 911 26 
German Bap. (Progressives)... 7 45 4 698 58 
Hpiscopalians: 
Protestant Episcopal .......... 815 1,667 184,377 34, 
FVETOGINEM! . ee nce eee aietsia eas 25 21 1,308 515) 
Evangelical Bodies: 
*Evangelical Association ...... d.183 d.504 d.14,448 d..11 
(Since the division) ........ 262 d. 139 25,016 26 
United Evangelical Church .... AG od. 5b 6,993 13 
Hiniends | MOrnnod oxen ee eer ae 166 26 11,213 14 
German Evangelical Synod ..... 229 259 16,142 0814 
Greek Church: 
Greek Orthodoxetes as) .sos. 3 3 19,900 199. 
RUSSiaMROrunOdOxen ero. . re 28 46 31,496 2.33 
RENV.S¢ Matera Bans o. sicelehals. deserve divas oye fe, os 101 37 §=|927,639 a 
IGWS: coscoconocutanossanoe ponnoDT ||81,131 .62 
Latter Day Saints: 
IWIOLMON Sita srycrelsctestatrdoeee cient e ay aA le aetsS aL alt) 
Reorganized Church .......... 700 ©6169 23,727 1.09 
*Decrease due to division of denomination. |Population. 
timated. d Decrease. 
Lutherans: 
Generalasymod: aa astm eco 260 144 29,802 18 
United Synod in the South .... 14 d. 24 1,182 03 
General Counciliite . ss. e050 3 d. 25 45,563 14 
Synodical Conference ......... 747 T16 223,876 6216 
Independent Synods .......... 1,095 1,717 134,383 38% 
Mennonites: 
Mennonitertcco cs. aceite nee 82 42 5,365 31% 
NII See reterieixiesacs Cows otes te ee 137 27 2,950 .29 
liXsioyGenGl e pie en eaap oa om eee Ne Soust: 25 01% 
General Conference ........... 43 34 4,725 83 
Bundes Conferenée~.. 2.2.2... 4 ca T5662 1.20 
IWELENICELESS I ereyiecalsleiseusie cuticle +t e,s 2 2 320 50 
Brethrenvin’ Christie. a- cea 14 
Methodists: 37 1,840 1s; 
Methodist Episcopal .......... 2,098 3,177 476,083 rail 
SlnioneAmenicanwi\iente ee eee: S| AG 396 ~All 
African Methodist Episcopal .. 2,338 1,651 220,779 48 
African Union Methodist Prot.. 40 43 3,585 1.05 
African Methodist Epis. Zion.. 1,590 1,319 186,483 538 
Methodist Protestant ......... 206, 476 39/327 27 
Wesleyan Methodist ........... d13 164 709 04 
Methodist Episcopal, South.... 1,240 1,556 247,888 20% 
Congregational Methodist ..... 60 90 alas AL} 
Colored. Methodist ............ 387 d. 353 69,823 .b4 
Primitive Methodist ........... 5 14 1,706 0014 
ING MIQWNOCHE: -aonsodooonocsod 287 503 6,478 29 
Evangelist Missionary ........ 40 10 3,649 3.83 
IMORAV LAN Sherrer tcete otccea state 4 
Presbyterians: nero OSG 25% 
Pres. in U.S. A. (North) ...... 1,401 752 185,209 2314 
Cumberland Presbyterian ..... d.i127 166 15,252 09 
Cumberland Presbyt’n (Col.)... 7 d.74 26,044 2.01 
Welsh Calvinistic ............. 5 6d.2 d.722 —.05 
United Presbyterian ........... 187 45 21,499 221% 
Pres. in U. S. (Southern)...... 332 568 46,169 251% 
Ass. Ref. Synod of the South... 4.29 15 2,843 334 
Ref. Pres. in U.S. (Synod)..... Ed eee d.784 —.0714 
Ref. Pres. in N. A. (Gen. Syn.). 4 3 398 08 
Ref. Pres. (Covenanted) ...... d. 3 3 .08 
Ref. Pres. in U. S. and Canada. 8 01 
Reformed: 
Reformed in America (Dutch).. 140 47 14,624 1514 
Reformed in U. S. (German)... 202 150 39,527 allf) 
Christian Reformed ........... 28 46 5,626 4614 
ShulhyAia@in, INA Saocuncooouddeooe 2,689 424 31,258 3.50 
_ United Brethren: — 
United Brethren in Christ ..... d.370 498 41,367 20 
United Brth. (Old Constitu.).. 139 22 3,836 olliee 
DSA!” 0 PaO aeeaieee ama Somuesse eb — 205 
ihe So oooaeanooobooouNK 27 d. 192 d.768 —.01% 
_ & Decrease. 
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5,000 .05 
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d. 476—.005 
1,159 .005 
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2,000 .04 
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2,500 .05 
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d. 1,418—.007 
d. 468—.01 
17,925 .005 
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18,727 
9,598 .014 
7,665 .014 
1850 See Oj 
6,072 .004 
7,500 .6 
958 .034 
296 .02 
12,099 . .012 
d. 6,390—.034 
1,923 .017 
4,868 .022 
980 .094 
d. 85—.008 
3 .08 
6 .01 
d. 1,767—.016 
3,415 .014 
2,012 .16 
5,157 .021 
347 =.013 
1,904 .041 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
LESSON Il, FIRST QUARTER, INTER- 
NATIONAL SERIES, JAN. 13. 


1-17. 
Text. 


Text of the Lesson, Math. xxi, 
Memory Verses, 9-11—Golden 
Math, xxi, 0—Commentary Prepared 


by the Rey. D. M. Stearns, 


[Copyrigtstt, 1900, by American Press Asso- 
ciation.) 

1-3. The incidents of this day are quite 
fully described in each of the four gos- 
pels, but Matthew, Mark and Luke give 
more details than Jobn. Whether His 
so called tliumphal entry took place on 
the first day of the week or the second 
day is a matter of minor importance. 
The great thing is to see Jesus fulfilling 
Scripture and be fully oceupied with 
Him. All days and feasts are shadows, 
but He is the substance (Col. ii, 16, 17). 
He who sees and knows all things knew 
just where to find the ass and colt re- 
quired to fulfill prophecy, and the dis- 
ciples bad only to obey. It is very profit- 
able to consider His knowledge of things 
and people in Mark xiv, 12-16; I Sam. x, 
1-7, and learn to trust and obey Him im- 
plicitly. Worms, fishes, ravens, lions, 
winds and waves, demons and angels all 
obey Him, but when He tells us He has 


need of us we are not always ready as! 


the owner of these animals was. We 
have nothing but what He has given us, 
and if He asks us for our bodies as a liv- 
ing sacrifice, our time or our money, all 
are [lis own. 

4, 5. “All this was done that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet.” All Ile did, is doing now or 
shall do when He returns is or will be a 
fulilling of that which is written by the 
Spirit in the Scriptures. It was a very 
unlikely thing that the Messiah, the King 
of Israel, should ever literally enter Je- 
rusalem, lowly, riding upon the foal of 
an ass (Zech. ix, 9). That was, no doubt, 
to many a learned Jew, simply highly fig- 
urative language, as was also the far 
Sere unlikely event that He should be 
porn of a virgin, but bots proprecies 
were literally fulfilled. Therefore we go 
on believing that all things which are 
written of Him in the Scriptures shall 
yet be fulfilled, for “every purpose of the 
Lord shall be performed.” 

6, 7. “And the disciples went and did 
as Jesus commanded them.” Luke says, 
“They found even as He had said unto 
them” (xix, 32), and it was just so when 
He sent them to prepare the Passover 
(Luke xxii, 13). It always was and al- 
ways will be just as He says, and the 
only way for us is “willing and obedient” 
(Isa. i, 19). I have long found it very 
quieting and comforting to have as a 
motto, “I believe God that it shall be 
even as it was told me” (Acts xxvii, 25). 
This is the only time in all His public 
ministry that we find Him riding. When 
He shall come in glory upon the white 
horse, the armies in heaven will follow 
Him upon white horses also (Rev. xix, 
11, 14). ‘‘We shall appear with Him ip 
glory” (Col. iii, 4). 

8, 9. “Blessed is He that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord: bosanna in the high- 
est.”’” Thus cried the multitudes, and the 
disciples rejoiced and praised God with 
a loud voice, saying, ‘‘Blessed be the 
king that cometh in the name of the 


Lord. Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.””. The Pharisees asked Him to 


rebuke the disciples, but He answered, 
“If these should hold their peace, 
stones would immediately ery out’’ (Luke 
xix, 37-40). While He allowed them 
thus to cry the praises of their King His 


heart was occupied with thoughts of the | 


fearful doom soon to fall upon that be- 
loved city. because they knew 
time of their visitation. 
held the city He wept over it (Luke xix, 
41-44). If we believed the Scriptures 


eoncerning the doom of the impenitent, | 


would we not plead with them more ear- 
nestly ? 

10, 11. “This is Jesus the prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee.” Thus the multi- 
tudes responded to the city’s cry,. “Who 
is this?’ If they had known who Jesus 
really was, they would have beea moved 
to some purpose. How much are we 
moved by Him? The word ‘‘moyed”’ is 
elsewhere ‘‘shake’’ or ‘quake’ (chapters 





the. 


not the } 
So as He be- | 
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you ever been so grateful to Him for de- 
livering you from the wrath to come that 
you have coveted to be what the ass colt 
was that day, a Christ bearer, hidden 
that He might be exalted, willing to be 
any kind of a pole if only you might 
exalt [lim to be seen? 

12, 18. ‘My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.”” Finding the temple still 
desecrated as He had found it xt the be- 
ginning of His ministry, He did again 
as Ile had done then and rebuked the de- 
filers and cleansed the temple (John ii, 
13-17). That first cleansing was also in 
connection with the Passover, which pro- 
claims deliverance from death by the 
blood of the Lamb, while both tabernacle 
and temple teach the great truth of the 
Lord God dwelling in the midst of His 
people. The Jews, just like the church 
of today, were dishonoring these truths, 
Their sacrifices and feasts were a mere 
form, and God was not honored. 

14. “And the blind and the lame came 
to Him in the temple, and He healed 
them.” He was always ready to heal 
those who had need of healing and knew 
it and sought it. The self righteous 
priests and scribes and Pharisees were 
blind and lame on both feet, but knew it 
not. Therefore, although the power of 
the Lord was often present to beal them, 
they went unbealed, because they fancied 
they were well (Rom. x, 3). Better far 
to be the blind and halt and maimed who 
were healed by Him than the self right- 
eous, fault finding, murmuring Pharisees 
continuing in their sins. 

15, 16. “And Jesus saith unto them, 
Yea, have ye never read, Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.””’ He would not silence 
the voices of the little children who pro- 
claimed His praises, for of suecb is the 
kingdom of God, but He who patiently 
waits to have all things put under His 
feet will in due time still all His ene- 
mies (Ps. vili, 1, 2, 6). To me it is beau- 
tiful that the city of Truth, where He is 
yet to have His throne, shall have its 
streets full of boys and girls playing 


therein (Zech. viii, 3, 5). 


41> 


iz. “Aud He left them and went out 
of the city into Bethany, and He lodged 
there.”” To leave some people to them- 
selves is the wisest and ofttimes the only 
thing to do. Thus He taught the dis- 
ciples as He sent them forth (Math. x, 
14), and thus He did Himself, not cast- 
ing pearls before swine. What a com- 
fort to Him that home in Bethany must 
have been, for He loved Martha and her 
sister and Lazarus (John xi, 5). It was 
a joy to Him ta have His word received 
(John xvii, 8), and Mary was always 
ready. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Topic For the Week Beginning Jan. 
13, “Youthful Consecration.” 
Text, Eccl. x, 1. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” One who has 
been under Christian influences all 
through childhood, youth and into 
adult years and has become a true 
Christian in soul and life can easily 
reeall the differences which the growth 
of years has brought. The thoughts 
and capacitigs of childhood are far 
different from those of after years, and 
youth is like neither childhood nor 
mature age. 

But the peculiar value of youth is its 
power for fixing ideals. This is the 
time of conversion. The reasons for 
this are deep seated in the nature. 
There are psychological reasons for it. 
It is the rational process of unfolding 
the moral and spiritual powers. The 
physical frame bas been nourished and 
developed until adolescence is attained. 
The mental powers have come into ex- 
ercise and grown until judgment and 
will are maturing into self reliance and 
self assertion. The child must soon 
be left to walk alone: The moral and 


aniritual faculties have been awaiting 
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Obedience and reverence have been 
taught, some force of habit has been 
acquired; all this is largely imitation 
and repetition and memory work. Shall 
there be personality and individual 
spiritual birth? is the pressing question 
now. Shall this soul know God? Shall 
personal conscious acceptance of Jesus 
Christ bring salvation to this nature 
and the Holy Spirit dwell in the heart 
and direct the future life? 

The gravest mistake which can be 
made is to suppose that the youths from 
12 to 20 are too immature to understand 
these things and too unstable to com- 
mit themselves decidedly. The fact is 
that the great majority of those who are 
Christians made their choice before 
they were 20 years of age. The vast 
majority of the ungodly, vicious and 
criminal had their turning point also 
in the years just before they reached 
their majority. The Bible leads us to 
expect this. Careful, scientific study 
of human nature demonstrates the nat- 
uralness of the case. Common experi- 
ence testifies to the invariable nature 
of the rule that the life choices in re- 
ligion are mostly made in youth. We 
decide while still boys and girls wheth- 
er we will serve or reject Christ. 

What of it? Much, every way. It 
means that the church must recognize 
this fact more clearly and take all pos- 
sible precaution that the youth in our 
families be commiited to Christ, or at 
least that all rightful means be used to 
present the claims of Jesus to our young 
people and persuade them to serve Him. 
Again, it means that more care must 
be taken to develop the religious life 
of the young people in lines of personal 
devotion, private and public, culture 
them in works of mercy and helpful- 
ness to others, train them in habits of 
frugality and benevolence in money 
matters and direct their activities in 
social intercourse. Remember Christ 
in youth. 


An Able League Leader. 

At the organization of the Epworth 
League in Cleveland May 15, 1889, Mr. 
Willis W. Cooper was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Young People’s Meth- 
odist Alliance. He was a manufactur- 
er of St. Joseph, Mich.; had for some 


~~ 
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MR. WILLIS W. COOPER. 
years been known as a consecrated 
worker for Christ, and he at once took 
a prominent position in the new organ- 
ization. In the position of first vice 
president he did much to forward the 
spiritual work of the League. 

When the general conference decided 
on a commission to take charge of a 
twentieth century forward movement 
of revival, Mr. Cooper at once seemed 


the proper man for the position of cor- |. 


responding secretary. He was appoint- 
ed and entered promptly and with his 
usual energy upon the work of his of- 
fice. From 57.Wasbipgton street, Chi- 


of printed matter to arouse and assist 
the workers of the church in the great 
effort for the salvation of souls. It is 
confidently predicted that the coming 
year is to see a wonderful turning to 
the Lord and a deepening of spiritual 
power among professing Christians. 


Advice to Girls, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's werds to 
girls should be heeded by all who wish 
to be happy and make others happy 
also. She says: 

“I would say to every young girl, 
rich or poor, gifted or dull, learn to 
make a home, and learn this in the 
days in which learning is easy. Culti- 


vate a babit of vigilanee and fore- 
thought. With a reasonable amount 


of intelligence a woman should be able 
to carry op the management of a 
household and should yet have time for 
art and jiterature of some sort. But 
surely po love of intellectual pursuits 
should lead us to disparage or neglect 
the bhousebold gifts and graces.” 


-RENDEZVOUS OF EVIL, 


Cohorts of Satan Gather Power In 
the Rumshop, 

Listen to this sickening alliteration! 
Are they uot the hissing sibilants of 
hell? Saloon, sin, slander, shame, sick- 
ness, stealing, starvation, sorrow, in- 
sanity, suicide—satan! The saloon is 
the rendezvous of all these evils. How 
well does Shakespeare say: 


Oh, thou invisible spirit of wine, 
If thou hast no name to be known by, 
Let me call thee devil! 


The saloon necessitates hospitals, 
asylums, poorhouses and prisons. At 
least 80 per cent of the inmates of all 
these institutions are there directly 
from the cause of the liquor traffic. 
Out of a penitentiary population of 
1,361 only 122 prisoners were total 
abstainers. 
to Pennsylvania there is 1 liquor deal- 
er to every 64 voters; from Delaware 
to Florida, 1 to 117; from Ohio to Kan- 
sas, 1 to 70; from Kentucky to Arkan- 
sas, 1 to 195; from Montana to Cali- 
fornia, 1 to 89. Verily, is this not an 
economic question? 

The saloon is not an industry. Look 
at these reliable figures: In Pennsylva- 
nia there are 197 distilleries, 331 brew- 
eries, 15,360 retailers and 100,000 em- 
ployees, and the business makes a 
market for large amounts of grain. 
But while the traffic pays into the 
treasury of the state $1,800,000 the 
state has to expend in supporting the 
victims which drink has produced $76,- 
900,000 annually. It is carefully esti- 
mated that it takes 3 men to make 
a barrel of beer and 25 men to make 
a suit of clothes. There Is part of the 
labor problem. Let men spend their 
money for clothes instead of beer and 
larger avenues of employment will be 
opened for honest labor. The labor- 
ing man is the greatest sufferer on ac- 
count of the saloon. In Chicago there 
is 1 saloon for every 217 of the pop- 
ulation as against 1 grocery for 377 
and 1 meatshop for 770 of the peo- 
ple. Fiercety did Ruskin write, ‘The 
encouragement of drunkenness for the 
sake of the profit on the sale of drink Is 
certainly one of the most criminal 
methods of assassination for money 
hitherto adopted by the bravos of any 
age or country.”—Dr. C. EB. Locke. 


EARLY TEMPERANCE WORK. 


Movement Against Dram Drinking 
Seventy Years Ago. 

The increase of drunkenness in many 
parts of the United States led to the 
formation of societies intended to coun- 
teract this evil, and as American in- 
temnerance was mainly the result of 


In the states from Matme~— — 


arim drinking a pledge against the use 
of spirits was adopted. The movement 
spread to England, and the British and 
Foreign Temperance society was form- 
ed on that basis, and many local soci- 
eties came into existence in 1829 and 
1830. In the latter year the British 
government passed the mischievous 
-beer bill. and before the end of the 
year 24,000 beerhouses were licensed. 
“Ryerybody is drunk,” wrote Sydney 
Smith. “Those who are not singing 
are sprawling. The sovereign people 
are in a beastly state.” 

The natural result was an increase of 
drunkenness, and those who had en- 
gaged in the crusade against spirits 
had to face the obvious facts that 
people can become intoxicated on wine 
as well as on whisky and that beer as 
well as brandy makes people drunk. 
Hence a new pledge against all intoxi- 
cants was introduced. The abstainers 
were zealous propagandists, and after 
a time the temperance societies that 
adhered to the old antispirit platform 
died out or adopted the more thorough- 
going basis, and the temperance move- 
ment became what it is today, a cru- 
sade against all intoxicants. 

The only exceptions are the Church 
of Bngland Vemperance society and 
some other sectarian organizations es- 


tablished at a much later date which 
have a “dual basis,” one section of “‘to- 
tal abstainers” and the other of nonab- 
stainers who are desirous of promoting 
temperance. The earliest instance 
known to me of the use of the word 


temperance is the title of the Young 
People’s Temperance Society of Hee- 
tor, in the state of New York, formed 
Aug. 22, 1829, whose pledge is against 
“intoxicating liquor.”—Notes and Que- 
ries. 


A FEARSOME MONSTER. 


————“koun;~Possesses the Characteristics 


of Serpent and Tiger. 

The liquor habit possesses two char- 
acteristics. Sometimes it takes men 
slowly and stealthily, like a serpent, 
and sometimes it comes terribly, with 
the leap and-the crunch of the tiger. 
It has in it the natures of these two 
animals. In insinuates itself into the 
mind under the form of a necessity, 
sometimes under the form of a social 
virtue. A gentleman was once asked 
how it was that he never took a singie 
glass of liquor, but always two or more 
in succession. His answer was that 
whenever he had taken one glass he 
felt himself to be another man and 
felt himself bound to treat that other 
man. Had he said that he felt himself 
to be a much inferior man he would 
have just hit the truth. 

A poor woman, pleading before the 
magistrate for her drunken husband, 
said that she had two husbands in one 
man. One of them was a kindly, hon- 
est and respectable person whom she 
loved, and that was her husband when 
sober. The other was a drunken, bru- 
tal fellow who was constantly ill treat- 
ing and abusing her, and that was her 
husband when he was drunk. Alas, 
no one can trifle with this monstrous 
evil without finding that ‘‘at the last it 
biteth as a serpent!’—Christian Work. 


Temperance Notes. 

Corkscrews have sunk more people 
than cork jackets will ever save. 

Shall the saloon go? Yes; a thousand 
times yes! The affirmative answer 
comes from an outraged and disgraced 
and suffering people. 


The best estimates Indicate that Cal- 
ifornia produced last year 110,000,000 
pounds of prunes. Of that crop 7,000,- 
000 pounds are reported as still remain- 
ing on hand, and preliminary estimates 
point to a crop for the present year of 
about 125,000,000 pounds. 
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Sad 


put of many factories, have 
recently been tormed, some 
and other similar organizations are 


interests or otherwise; 


lad 
je 
is general in its scope. 


own 


af? in LITERATURE, THE HIGHEST IN ART, 


a§e worthy exponent of the great Church it so ably represents. 


> 
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Bory “The American Illustrated Methodist Mag- 
% azine should be weleomed by the whole Meth 
aa Odist family. Many a number will contain 
% articles worth ten times the subscription 
2 Price » —Bishop Charlies C. McCabe. 

“Fair, sweet-toned, appetizing.” 
—Bishop O. P, Fitzgerald. 


Ge“ Our common Methodisn is to be congrat- 
3 ulated on this valuable accession to our 
ED periodical treasures. I hope every Christian 
~ will have this beautiful Magazine.”’ 

—Bishop John F. Hurst. 


ae 
* «Tt takes rank with the best for its varied 
s@aand rich table of contents. A valuable auxil- 


discuss here the infliience of these trusts, whether beneficial to public 
but we wish to announce to our readers that 


WE HAVE ENTERED A COMBINATION 


which is not prejudicial to any interests, but which, on the contrary, is 
directly in favor of every reader of this paper. 


= HERE IS THE PLAN 


ef called THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED METii 
Louis, with offices in New York and Chicago. 
popular magazines in illustration, literature, and typographical excellence, 
and is designed to be to the Methodist membership of about six millions in 
America, what the popular secular magazineis to the general reading public. 
The Magazine is not a competitor of any of the other Church periodicals; it 

It is the ONLY ILLUSTRATED METHODIST MAGAZINE fe 
nfo PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE UNITED STATES, and occupies a field distiuctly its efe 
; % Its aims and purposes are of the highest. 


’ Some Opinions of Representative Methodists, North and South. 





¥ iary toour Epworth League work.” 
—Bishop F, R. Hendrix. 


“A future of gratifying success and large 
usefulness is assured it.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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> 
< “The contributions compare well with those 
% of any other Magazine of the day and its 
e¥eillustrations are excelled by none.” 

+ —Picitsburg (Pa.) Daily News. 
ef ‘Interesting and attractiye. not only to 
Methodists but also to the general reading 
YP public, for th: matter which fills the pages is 

9 of a character broader than the title wouid 
*¥ indicate.” —Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 
efe “The prospectus of the Magazine ind'cates 
* that there isanabundantfeast of good things 
@yAin store for its readers; but the Magazine 


¥ itself is better than any prospectus.” 
ef —The Pittsburg (Pa.) Times. 


eWe ‘The scholarship of the Macazineisinsured 
* by the editorship of Revs. James W. Lee and 
Ae Naphtali Luceock, who are known and loved 
% in St. Louis and throughout the West.” 


“It compares favorably with the hest of 
, and is a brilliant success from the 
beginning.” 

—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
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“f° 
A splendid illustrated MONTHLY, 
devoted to the cause of Methodism eG. 
throughout this broad laud and ¥ 

ODIST MAGAZINE, is published in St. 

Itis the peer of the best o: the ee 


¥ 
eGn 
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Its ideals are: THE PUREST 
THE NOBLEST IN METHODISM. Itisa 


if 
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fe 
“A periodical absolutely solitary in the 
field it occupies. It is a joy to the eye, the 
mind and the heart. It ought to find a place of ry 
at once in every family circle in the land.” 
—Bishop W. A. Cancietege 


“A gem among the monthiies of oura| 
land.” —T. Berry Smith, 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


W. T. Harris, of Washington, D. C., Unitede} 
States Commissioner of Education. has this 
to say of a recent number: ‘‘Itis«ne of theay® 
most remarkable magazine numbers that I 
have seen for a long time, and I beg leave to@y® 
enclose two dollars for two regular subscrip- 


tions. I congratulate you.” eye 


¥% The Press, Denominational and Secular, Speak in Highest Terms. e% 


*‘We most heartily commend it to ourefae 
people as a high-grade periodi al, worthy to + 
take its place in every Methodist home.” 

—New Orleans Christian Advocate. 


“Tt will aim to advocate and magnify ne? 
things which world-wide Methodism holds oye 
common, and especially to be a factor in the 
cultivation of fraternal relations between the 
Metho Gist Syste pats Ghumnshy a oe “eth 
odist i:piscopal Church, South ”’ ef 

—Central Christian Advocate. 

««The letter press is superb, theMtlustrationsY® 

first-class and the reading matter thor oughly 4¢ 





—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. |}; 


Every Methodist family should be a subscriber. 
all can afford it, but in combination with this paper an opportunity is 
offered to secure both publications for littl more than the cost of onealone. 


* MAGAZINE is $1.00 a year; the subscription price of this paper is $1.00. 
a year. We will supply BOTH one year for $1.50. 

This is our GREAT COMBINE - a TRUST organized solely in the interests eG 
of our readers, and which they are invited to join. 
advantage of this remarkable offer at once. It may not remain open long. 

Address orders and make remittances payable to 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 
S > 
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instructive, entertaining and edifying ”’ 
—Pennsylvania wee Tee 
fe 


«We welcome it, relish it and recommend \ 
12 —Western Christian Advocate. eG 
“It takes high rank with the best pene 


terature of the day.” 
—Wesleyan Christian Advocate. : 
ee 


«A triumph of literary talent and mechan- 
ical art.” 
—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


«We cannot but give to the Magnzine our 
best wishes, aud hope for it great nuccess.”’ 
—Texas Christian Advocate. 


To these might be added hundreds of testimonials from Church officials, of 
e@e pastors and laymen, North and South, all praising the Magazine for 


its ef 


“THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF METHODISM,” which is being published fe 
ee serially in the Magazine, is a feature of marked interest, and is alone worth e&% 
the subscription price; but the History is only one of the many interesting fe 


Its price is so small fe 
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KENTUCKY Unwersity.  LExNcron, Ky. 
Beferemce—Awards at 2 greatest World’s Expo- 
sitions and thousands of graduates in positions. 
Cost of Fall Business Course, including Tui- 
tion, Books and Board in family, about $90. 
SHORTHAND, TYPE-WRITING & TELEGRAPHY, SPECIALTIES, 
@2-The Kentucky University Diploma, under Beal, 
Swarded graduates. Literary Course free, if desired. 
Novacation. Enternow. Graduates successful. 
In order to have your letters reach us, address only 
en Be lu Ula Lexington, Ky. 

ote.— Kentucky University resources, 000, and 
had nearly 1000 students in attendance last eats oes 
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SOUTHERN 
METHODIST RECORDER. 


A Weekly newspaper devoted te the spread 
ef Scriptural holiness. 

“First pure, then peaceable."’ 

“For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 


this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places."’ Abstain from every form of 
evil, and the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly."’ 


OUR MOTTO: 


A METHODIST NEWSPAPER IN 
METHODIST HOMB. 


EVERY 





ONE DOLLAR A YHAR. 





Send one or two cent stamps, money order, 
postal note, or registered letter. Do not use 
five, eight or ten-cent stamps. Now receipt is 
sent for subscriptions, as the price of the 
paper is so low that money cannot be spent 
in stamps unnecessarily. The date on the 
address will be changed on the receipt of 
subscription price. 


Obituaries of fifty words or under, inserted 
free. Half a cent a word for all over fifty. 

Marriage notices not exceeding six lines, 
ten cents. 

Sample copies to any desired address. 








Address all communications to 
Rev. James Cannon, Fr., Black- 


stone, Va 








QUARTERLY CONFERENCES. 
PETERSBURG DISTRICT — FIRST 
ROUND. 

Market Street, December 23d, morn- 
ing. 

High Street, December 23d, night. 

Prince George, Mt. Sinai, December 
29th, 30th, morning. 

Blandford, December 30th, night. 

Nottoway, Mays, January 5th, 6th, 
Wietiink - “ c*..) ep me eee pa 

Blackstone, January 6th, night; 7th, 
morning. 

Lunenburg, Antioch, 
13th, morning. 

West Lunenburg, Courthouse, Janu- 
ary 13th, afternoon; 14th, morning. 

Sussex, Stony Creek, January 20th, 
afternoon; 21st, morning. 

East Dinwiddie, Tabernacle, January 
19th, 20th, morning. 

South Brunswick, Tabernacle, Janu- 
ary 26th, morning; 27th, afternoon. 

Dinwiddie, Rocky Run, February 2d, 
3d, morning. 

West Dinwiddie, White Oak, Febru- 
ary 3d, afternoon; 4th, morning. 

West Brunswick, Rocky Run, Febru- 
ary 9th, 10th, morning. f 

Brunswick, Lawrenceville, February 
10th, night; 11th, morning. 

R. T. WILSON, P. E. 
s+ Fe Ss 
TWO HUNDRED AT DINNER. 


Rev. George H. Ray had nearly two 
hundred persons to take dinner with 
him yesterday at the Methodist Insti- 
tution for Christian Work, corner of 
Nineteenth and Main streets. 

Ladies from a half-dozen churches 
were on hand early in the day, and 
under the direction of Miss Hunter 
Ferguson soon had five tables filled 
with real Christmas dinners, including 
turkey, other meats, and vegetables, 
with dessert of fruit cake, etc. 

Mr. Wiley, at 2:30 opened the doors, 
and soon fifty people were enjoying the 
inviting spread. Again and again the 
tables were filled, and after each one 
was satisfied they were given a bag of 
good things to take home,—Dispatch, 


January 12th, 
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Communications. 





FROM A SUPERANNUATE’S HOMRB. 


Dear Bro, Cannon,—Will you kindly 
allow me space for a few lines, that I 
may mention what we have just pass- 
ed through. 

On last night Rev. Dr. Steele came 
from Market-Street church, followed 
by his congregation, which was un- 
usually large, each bearing a package, 
and stopped at our humble little home, 
taking us entirely by surprise. You 
may imagine how we felt, so grateful 
to be remembered so very kindly. It 
is the first time such an event has oc- 
curred since we have been on the 
superannuated list. Well, they pound- 
ed and pounded, till we felt as if we 
could stand no more, when Dr. Steele 
handed me an envelope, and said you 
will receive a barrel of flower in the 
morning. Mr. Hall tried to tell them 
how he felt. All that I could do was 
to thank the dear Lord that I came out 
of the whole affair so well off. May 
God bless the church and highly es- 
teemed pastor for their kindness to us. 
We are old, and often halt by the way, 
but hope when the good ship comes 
along and throws out the plank, we 
may get aboard safely and _ glide 
quietly to the sweet by and by, where 
loved ones are watching and waiting 
to welcome us home. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs, A. M. HALL. 

Petersburg, Va. 

P. S.—Mr. Hall would have acknowl- 
edged the kindness himself, but being 
so palsied his hand does not do his 
bidding any more. Mrs. A. M. H. 


s&s Ss 
THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHEUS. 


No incident is found in the Bible 
more instructive and helpful than the 
one that tells of Christ meeting Zac- 
cheus and saving him. As a Publican, 
Jew, and rich man, Zaccheus, from the 
human standpoint, did not present a 
very promising subject for saving 
grace. Despised by his countrymen, a 
religious outcast, Zaccheus would, it 
would have seemed, stood a poor 
chance for salvation; but for it he was 
seeking, and when he herd that Jesus 
was passing through Jericho, he sought 
to see Him. To get an interview with 
Jesus passing along the crowded high- 
way was no easy matter for one who 
was little of stature, but such an earnest 
soul was not to be brooked by ordinary 
obstacles, and so in order to see Jesus 
he climbed a tree. To Jesus, who later 
said, “The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost,” such 
an earnest spirit was bound to be af- 
fecting. With Jesus seeking Zaccheus 
and Zaccheus seeking Jesus, delays and 
hindrances were out of the question. 
“Zaccheus, make haste and come down, 
for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 
So spake Jesus, and although the Jews 
murmured and sneered at Him for go- 
ing to be a guest with a man that was 
a sinner, neither host nor blessed Guest 
eared. It was a clear, powerful case 
of salvation, and both must have been 
joyful. : 

, It would have been a precious privi- 
lege tohave witnessed that glorious con- 
version in the home of the Publican. 
Like all home conversions, Zaccheus’ 





was of a good type. When a rich man’s 
pocket-book is laid on the altar for the 
Master it is a sure sign. Zaccheus was 
willing to make restitution with inter- 
est for all the defrauding he had ever 
done. Nor did he say this secretly, but 
he stood and said it so others might 
hear him. 

What a glorious, powerful, real con- 
version that was that took place that 
day in the home of the Publican! I 
don’t know whether Zaccheus shouted 
any or not, but surely he had a right to 
do it. Some one has said that a per- 
sonal consecration should be spelled a 
purse-and-all-consecration. 

Conversons to-day everywhere on the 
order of that of Zaccheus will wake 
up and purify our churches and impress 
the world with the reality of religion 
and make the devil tremble. 

E. P. PARHAM. 


as se OM 
CONFERENCE ECHOES. 
By Rev. J. E. DeShazo. 


That the Conference will meet no 
more in the old and dearly beloved 
Cumberland Street church is a matter 
of deep pathos to many of the older 
men of the Conference, now passing off 
the stage of action—men like W. F. 
Bain, J. Cain Watson, and others of 
that ilk, who for so many years have 
stood in the forefront of the Methodist 
advance, and who so dearly love the 
doctrines, polity and lustrey of the 
church. To these the spot of earth on 
which the soon-to-be-demolished build- 
ing stands was sacred soil. “The 
ground on which thou standest is holy 
ground.” And the Methodist clans had 
so often gathered there, and within 
those historic walls had resounded the 
Gospel truth from the lips of many of 
the most distinguished men of our 
early Methodism. If we could only 
hold on to some such historic build- 
ings, and make them monuments by 
bringing together and furnishing them 
with the relics of Methodism! Would 
that we had somewhere a sort of Meth- 
odist Westminster. wi 

The presidency of our excellent 
Bishop, W. W. Duncan, was a distinct 
and very decided gain over that of the 
Conference in Lynchburg of four years 
ago. From the opening exercises to 
the reading out of the appointments it 
was plain that the sense, piety and true 
manliness of the man was impressing 
the members of the Conference more 
favorably. His preaching, and rulings, 
too, gave much better satisfaction than 
before. Another such visit and suc- 
cess, and no chief pastor will be held 
in higher esteem than this old com- 
rade of some now in the front rank. 
And it comes in well just here to say 
that it has been a wonder to this writer 
why each Bishop should be moved 
every year. Why should they not, as 
all other Methodist preachers, go one 
year with the privilege of four? It 
would be as well to return a Bishop to 
the same Episcopal district as a pastor 
or presiding elder, and I doubt not the 
appointments would be better made, 
because the Bishop would then be- 
come acquainted with the men and the 
churches. In view of these facts I here 
and now move that this plan be 
adopted by the Bishops at the next 
May meeting, and that Bishop Duncan 
be returned to us another year. 





The Conference prayer-meeting was 
not distinctly a success, but it did good, 
and showed some things very clearly. 
It did good by creating a distinctly re- 
ligious atmosphere in the Conference 
room, in which the work of each day 


begun, and helped many as never be-— 


fore to realize that “the Lord is in His 
holy temple.” It was instrumental in 
bringing closer to each other some who 
had been standing too far apart for 
members of such a body. We rejoice 
in the renewed spirit of brotherly love 
generated thereby. It showed some 
things, and things we would fain leave 
unsaid, but the truth must be said. It 
showed that there is coming into our 
ministry an element who do not value 
the devotional services of the Lord’s 
house, or are ease-taking preachers, 
who cannot overcome the little hin- 
drances to an early presence at the 
house of prayer. It saddens us that 
either of these facts should be true. 
Professional preachers, it is to be fear- 
ed, are coming into our ministry—men 
whose inspiration is not received in 
the prayer and experience meeting, and 
hence they prefer the before-Confer- 
ence smoke to the before-Conference 
prayer-meeting. It was noticed that 
not many of the young preachers—the 
men of the closing decade—were 
among the regular attendants on the 
aforementioned meetings. O, for a 
fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost on our 
ministry! Ad 

The press episode, or trouble with 
the reporter and the Times, was a 
matter greatly to be regretted by even 
those who felt obliged to support the 


resolution of censure passed, by the _ 


Conference. Apart from this case, the 
writer has thought for years that the 
Conference itself ought to appoint its 
own reportorial staff to report its pro- 
ceedings for the public prints. If for 
no other reason, because these out- 
siders, mostly young men unfamiliar 
with the Conference names and termi- 
nology, make often an unintelligible 
jumble of the proceedings and appoint- 
ments that misinform the public, and 
they often distort Conference gossip 
into statements of fact, detrimental 
often to the making of the appoint- 
ments. And it is a singular fact that 
the Church papers often copy these re- 
ports verbatim et literatim. Advert to 
the list of appointments at the last 
Conference, and read the lists printed 
in the Church papers. A _ reportorial 
staff appointed by the Conference itself 
to prepare and give out these reports 
would remedy this entire trouble. 


The Church Protective Association of 
the Conference didn’t get the hearing 
it was justly entitled to, but it is in no 
hurry, and can afford to wait for a 
recognition of its merits. If it didn’t 
have the same father it is the sister of 
that other valuable institution—the 
Conference Brotherhood, and as cer- 
tainly as our country churches all need 
protection against fire and storm, will 
gain recognition after a while. Any- 


body who knows a good thing on meet-. 


ing it in the road, must see that it’s a 
good thing as soon as he looks at it. 
The Association has come to stay, and 
any board of trustees of a country 


‘church who wish. to -protect their 


church building, should write to Rev. 
W. W. Royall, D. D., Martinsville, Va., 


Oe — 
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who will give them all needful infor- 
mation. 

The re-districting of the Conference 
begun at the session in Petersburg by 
Bishop Wilson, was completed at the 


last session by Bishop Duncan, and. ac- 
cording to the humble judgment of this - 


scribe, more wisely than it was begun. 
The districts are compacter, because 
an eye was had to the geography of the 
Conference territory. It was to be re- 
gretted that the oldest district of the 


. Conference had to be broken up and its 


valuable presiding elder’s home thrown 
out by the arrangement. But district 
parsonages have come to be very little 
esteemed by either preachers or people. 
Many of the presiding elders, for some 
reasons, never live in them, and the 
people feel it a needless trouble to have 
and to keep them up. This one, how- 
ever, had been the exception. But it 
will be utilized in some way. The lay- 
men of the Farmville District strongly 
opposed the absorption of the district, 
but they had to yield to the inevitable 
and to the Bishop. It is to be hoped 
that the new arrangement may prove 
satisfactory in the long run. 

In some of its features the fight over 
the Southern Female Seminary was 
greatly to be regretted, although no 
one thinks for a moment the patronage 
and material success of the institution 
will be affected thereby, save, if possi- 
ble, to strengthen the hold of the 
school on the district. Its place among 
the educational institutions of the 
Church has been justly won, and the 
president, Rev. E. H. Rowe, and his ex- 
cellent wife, have by their indefatiga- 
ble labors in their section entitled 


themselves to consideration on the part’ 
of the Church. The little debt on the 
institution should not finally bar its - 


way to admission, and doubtless will 
not. But it is largely a question of ex- 
pediency. If many feel it to be inex- 
pedient at this time, when the system 
of Church schools is carrying a large 
debt, to add to a burden already com- 
ing, like the “Old man of the sea,” to 
be very heavy, ’tis not surprising. 
Others candidly believe that our peo- 
ple will more readily and quickly pay 
the debt outside than inside the sys- 
tem. And so good to all concerned 
will result from the action taken re- 
garding it. 

The criticisms of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education by members of 
the Conference were somewhat prema- 
ture and not in good taste, not to say 
altogether out of order. And much 
that was said by the disputants would 
have been better unsaid, for the reason 
that the Twentieth Century Offering 
will not be helped by it. But truth is 
many-sided, and no man sees all, or is 
capable of seeing all of it. And so 
earnest men and truth-loving men.con- 
tend.. The criticisms were premature, 
because it was not the time for the 
secretary to give an account of his 
stewardship of the field. The facts 
were not all in, and the Board had not 


ziven the word for the final settlement. ~ 


And even the contritutors themselves 


must not be impatient. The criticisms ~ 
-were not in good taste, for the reason - 
‘that the conflicting rumors of irregu- « 


larity in the management of the can- 


vass by the secretary, themselves were ° 
Besides, the - 


not to-be depended on. 


Board had vindicated the secretary 
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from-even the appearance of irregu- 
larity. - That he was himself the presi- 
dent of one of the schools to share in. 
the Twentieth Century Fund, made it 
far less likely that he would take any 
undue advantage. But the critics made 
the amende honorable, and “‘all’s well 
that ends well.’”—Danville Methodist. 


oo Ss 


Religious News. 





There was a very large attendance 
at the Methodist preachers’ meeting 
yesterday morning. -The session was 


_ presided over by the president, Rev.. 


R. F. Beadles, and prayer. was offered. 
by Rev. J..N, Latham. - ‘ 

The following resolutions of sympa- 
thy on. the death of the daughter of 
Rev. L. B. Betty, offered by Revs. R. 
M. Chandler, J. B. Merritt, and George 
E, Booker, were adopted: 

“Whereas, we have heard with great 
sorrow of the loss sustained by Rev. L. 
B. Betty, who was a member and presi- 
dent of this body, in the death of his 
daughter; be it, therefore, 

“Resolved, by the preachers’ meeting 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Berkley: 

“1. That we deeply sympathize with 
our dear brother and his family in 
their sad bereavement, and assure them 
of our prayers in their behalf, that 
they may receive the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit and be sustained by the 
precious promises of God’s Word. 

“9. That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Brother Betty; that 
they be spread upon the minutes of this 
preachers’ meeting, and that a copy be 


furnished the Richmond Christian Ad-. . 
voeate for publication. 


REPORT OF CHURCHES. - 

Cumberland Street—Dr. Johnson’s 
Sunday services were largely attended. 
He received four members by certifi- 
cate, and there were several additions 
to the Sunday school. He reported a 
spiritual watch-night service, at which 
there was one conversion. 

Rev. J. B. Merritt had a good day at 
the Seamen’s Bethel and pleasant ser- 
vices. 

Owens Memorial—Reyv. Dr. Newton 
reported a fine day. He took up a sub- 
scription at the morning service for a 
floating debt, and raised nearly $600. 
He held watch-night services, and had 
a well-filled house. The tide of relig- 
ious feeling seemed to rise higher and 
higher as the meeting progressed. He 
reported Junie new Sunday school 
scholars. 

Rey. W. R. Crowder had a good Sun- 
day school aid fine congregations at 
Denby’s and Bethel churches and an 


; interesting Epworth League meeting in 
‘the afternoon. 


debts. 


Rev. George Wesley Jones had the 
largest Sunday school in the history of 


Trinity church and the usual good con- 


_gregations and pleasant and profitable 


services, 
Norfolk _Circuit—Rev. 
had the best and most encouraging day 


Sunday since he has been on this field 


of labor. He had fine congregations 
and good Sunday schools. ‘The outlook 
for a prosperous “year is good. ~ 

Rey, J. N- Latham reported as “good 


Sunday school and large ‘congregations: 


at both services. 


“communion at the latter service 


He raised $70-for small Fa 


J. R. Griffith ~ 


“He received three 
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new members into the church by cer- 
tificate. 

McKendree—Rev. W. R. Proctor re- 
ported a field day for Methodists Sun- 
day; had a good Sunday school and a 


“most helpful sermon hy Dr. Leftwich 


at the morning service. In the after- 
noon Dr. Leftwich preached a specially 
Strong sermon to men on “Godliness is 


“Profitable to All Things, Having the 


Promise of This Life and of That 
Which is to Come.” Dr. Leftwich also 
preached a sermon on “Family Relig- 
ion’”’ at one of the services, which pro- 
duced a profound impression upon his 
audience. A good many rededicated 
their families to God, and many touch- 
ing incidents were related and testi- 
monies: given: He said he hoped the 


- revival fire would spread through all 


of the churches in Norfolk and vicinity 
until a spirit of vital godliness per- 
meates all of the communities. 

Queen Street—Rev. 8S. C. Hatcher re- 
ported a splendid day, a large Sunday 
school and every scholar present in 
nine classes. He had the largest com- 
munion service in the history of the 
chureh, and the gracious influences of 
the’ Holy Ghost was visible in the au- 
dience. 

Rev. W. R. Evans: reported a large 
Sunday school and fine congregations 
at Huntersville. The night service was 
a deeply spiritual one. There wgre two 
conversions and a number of reclama- 
tions. 

Rev. W. R. Proctor preached at Ep- 
worth Sunday morning and had inter- 
esting services. At night Bishop A. 
M. Randolph preached to a full house 
a splendid discourse. 

Lambert’s Point-—Rev.G; H-MeGhee 
had the usual good attendance at the 


Sunday school; had fine congregations 


both morning and night, and a large 
By 
special request, he preached a strong 


“sermon at night on°’“Prayer;”’ held an 


interesting Epworth League service in 
the afternoon, the outlook for which is 
encouraging, 

Rey. Graham H. Lambeth reported 
the attendance on the Sunday school 
smaller than usual, but fine congrega- 
tions at both morning and evening ser- 
vices. The meetings held during the 
recent holiday season were full of’spir- 
itual power, at which there were many 
reclamations and several additions to 
the church, 

Centenary—Rev. R. M. Chandler re- 
ported a fine Sunday school and a large 
congregation at the morning service. 
He took up his Twentieth Century 
Fund: He conducted the Sunday school 
exercises at. Park Place in the after- 
noon and received. five new. scholars; 
‘had the usual cone regalo at Cente- 


-hary. at night: — 
~ Rey: E. H. Rawhngs Penorted the - 


usual services at Monumental. He re- 


- c€ived one new member by certificate 


‘and one on profession of faith; had a 


Jarge communion service. 


Wright’ Memorial—Rey. George E. 
Booker reported a very largely attend- 
ed serivee at his church Sunday, when 


there was-a baptism of the Holy Spirit 
-upon ‘the -entire ‘congregation, 


and 
many reconsecrated their lives to God 


: and numbers promised to erect family 
“altars -in- their homes, 


. Rey. Daniel T. Merritt reported a fine 
watch-night service and a full Sunday 


_ Beadles, R. F. Gayle, 
rege Routten, John T. Bosman, J. T. 
‘Lumpkin, W. B. Beauchamp, and oth- 


school at Port Norfolk. He preached 
to large congregations at both services 
Sunday. 

Central, Portsmouth—Rey. R. F. 
Beadles had very large congregations 
Sunday morning and evening. He re- 
ceived two by certificate and had one 
conversion. At the watch-night ser- 
vice there was a fine spiritual feeling 
and many testimonies given of God’s 
gracious dealings with His saints, and 
numbers reconsecrated their lives to 
God’s service. 


~ THE CURFHW LAW. 


Rey. Dr. W. W-. Leftwich spoke on 
the importance of establishing the cur- 
few law in Norfolk, and read letters 
from prominent citizens of St. Louis 
and other cities, showing how admira- 
bly the:law worked in these cities. He 
also explained the plan of the workings 
of the law and the good results in these 
cities. The Doctor said that he was 
afraid that the present City Councils of 
Norfolk would not favor the adoption 
of such a law here if the initial step is 
taken by the preachers, and he thought 
there would have to be a large amount 
of missionary work done in order to 
create a public sentiment in favor of 
the law that will necessitate action 
that will result in the adoption and en- 
forcement of such a 1aw in this city. 

Dr. Newton said that the meeting 
was very much indebted to Dr. Left- 
wich for bringing the matter to the 
attention of the body, and moved that 
a committee be appointed to devise 
and bring. in a systematic plan to be 
carried out. 

The motion was adopted, and the 


Bc : 4 > Re 
2ein aanciated Tp) i iets 


C. Hatcher and R. M. Chandler, with 
Dr. Leftwich as their adviser, the com- 
mittee to bring in their report Monday, 
January 21st.—Virginian-Pilot. 


es & 
FUNERAL, SERVICES. 


The funeral of Miss Blanche Betty, 
daughter of Rev. L. B. Betty, who died 
on Saturday at the Virginia Hospital, 
was held on Sunday afternoon at 4 
o'clock in Clay-Street Methodist 
church, of which her father is pastor. 

The services were conducted by Rev. 
J. C. Reed, who had known the de- 
ceased from early childhood, and much 
feeling was manifested by the congre- 
gation as the minister referred to her 
estimable life. Other ministers in at- 
tendance, nearly all of whom took 
some part in the service, were: The 
Revs. Dr. J. Powell Garland and Dr. 
W.. VV. -Tudor, presiding elders of the 
Richmond and West Richmond district, 
respectively; Revs. W. W. Lear, R. B. 
Laughan, 





ers. 
_ The pall-bearers comprised the offi- 
cial body of the church, six of these be- 
ing, active, as follows: Messrs. W. L. 
Wingfield, H. O. Tiller, F. J. Baughan, 
J. Willis Weaver, L. D. Wingfield, and 
B. R. Dudley. 

At the close of the service, the re- 
mains were left in the church until 10 


o'clock at night, at which time they 
~were borne to the Southern depot and 


carried to Danville, where they were 


interred | in the family burying-ground 
‘in that ‘place.—Leader. 
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WELFARE OF OTHERS! 


DR. TALMAGE SAYS WE SHOULD BAN- 
ISH SELFISHNESS. 


Cites the Example of Job, Who Was 
Delivered Evil When He 
Prayed For His Friends—Happiness 
Comes From Doing Good, 


Wasuinaton, Nov. 11.—In this dis- 
course Dr. Talmage wars on narrow- 
ness of view and urges a life helpful to 
others; text, Job xlii, 10, “And the 
Lord turned the captivity of Job when 
he prayed for his friends.” 

Comparatively few people read this 
last chapter of the book of Job. The 
earlier chapters are so full of thrilling 
incident, of events so dramatically 
portrayed, of awful ailments and ter- 
rific disaster, of domestic infelicity, of 
staccato passage, of resounding ad- 
dress, of omnipotency proclaimed, of 
utterances showing Job to have been 
the grertest scientist of his day, an ex- 
pert in mining and precious stones, 
astronomer, and geographer, and zoolo- 
gist, and electrician, and poet, that 
most readers stop before they get to 
my text, which, strangely and mys- 
teriously, announces that “the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job when he 
prayed for his friends.” 

Now, will you please explain to me 
how Job’s prayer for his friends halted 
his catastrophes? Give me some good 
reason why Job on his knees in behalf 
of the welfare of others arrested the 
long procession of calamities. Mind you, 
it was not prayer for himself, for then 
the cessation of his troubles would 
have been only another instance of 
prayer answered, but the portfolio of 
his disaster was rolled up while be 
supplicated God in behalf of Eliphaz 
the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite and 


From 


Zophar the Naamathite. I must con- 


fess to you that I had to read the text 
over and over again before I got its 
full meaning—“And the Lord turned 
the captivity of Job when he prayed 
for his friends.” 

Well, if you will not explain it to me, 
I wil] explain it to you. The healthiest, 
the most recuperative thing on earth 
to do is to stop thinking so much about 
ourselves and go to thinking about the 
welfare of others. Job had been study- 
ing his misfortunes, but the more he 


thought about his bankruptcy the poor- ; dtend Of that they were-dumb. ae ithe 


er he seemed, the more he thought of 
his carbuncles the worse they hurt, the 
more he thought of his unfortunate 
marriage the more intolerable became 
the conjugal relation, the more he 
thought of his house blown down the 
more terrific seemed the cyclone. His 
misfortunes grew blacker and black- 
er, but there was to come a reversal of 
these sad conditions. One day he said 
to himself: “I have been dwelling too 
much upon my bodily ailments and my 
wife’s temper and my bereavements. 
It is time I began to think about others 
and do something for others, and I will 
start now by praying for my three 
friends.” Then Job dropped upon his 
knees, and as he did so the last shackle 
of his captivity of trouble snapped and 
fell off. Hear it, all ye ages of time 
and all ye ages of eternity, ‘the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job when he 
prayed for his friends.” 
A Mighty Medicament. 

The fault with most of us is too 
much self concentration—our health, 
our fortunes, our advancement, our so- 
cial position, our achievements, our 
losses, our defeats, our sufferings, our 
persecution, our life, our death, our im- 
mortality. Of course there is a lawful 
and righteous selfishness. In a world 
and in a time of such activities and 
rivalries and temptations we must look 
after our own interests and our own 








destiny or Wwe Will go under. Do Not 
wait for others to take care of you. 
Take care of yourself. But !t will not 
fiinder our preservation and prosperity 
if we enlarge the sphere of our wishes 
and prayers so as to take In others. 
The law in the natural world would do 
well for the moral and spiritual world. 
The centripetal force in nature would 
throw everything in toward the center, 
und the centrifugal force in nature 
would throw everything out from the 
center, but the centripetal and the cen- 
trifugal work beautifully together. The 
one force that would throw everything 
toward the center is balanced by the 
force that would throw everything out- 
ward. 

Our world, with its own interests, 
feels the pull of other worlds. No 
world, no nation, no communty, no 
man, no woman, can afford to exist 
only for itself or himself or herself. 
The hour in which Job has that solilo- 
quy about the enlargement of bis pray- 
ers so as to take in his friends and he 
put into execution his good resolution 
was the bour when he felt a tonic, a 
sedative, a nervine, a cataplasm, that 
helped to cure his body and revived his 
mortunes till they were a hundred per 
cent better than ever before, for the 
record is ‘the Lord gave Job twice as 
much as he had before,” and tended to 
make him a wonder of longevity, for 
he lived 140 years after his troubles 
were gone. Oh, what a mighty medica- 
ment is the contemplation of and the 
effort.for the welfare of others! 

“But,” says some one, “it was easy 
enough for Job to pray for his friends. 
Anybody can do that. There are those 
to whom we are obligated for years of 
kindness. ‘They stand so close to us in 
Sympathy and reminiscence and an- 
ticipation that it is easy for us to pray 
for their welfare.” Woll, I see you do 
not understand that -these friends of 
Job were the most tantalizing and ex- 
asperating friends a man ever had. 
Look at their behavior. When they 
heard of his bereavements and the ac- 
cidents by whirlwind and lightning 
stroke, they came in and sat down by 
him a whole week, seven days and 
seven nights, and the record is ‘none 
spake a word to him.” What a dis- 
reputable and wicked silence! Mind 
you, they professed to be religious men, 
and they ought to have been able to 


offer same religious consolation tn 


sphinx which at that time stood in the 
African desert and stands there still. 
Why did they not say something about 
reunion in the heavenly realms with 
his children, who had been slain? Why 
did they not talk to him about the sat- 
isfactory explanations in the future 
world of things we do not understand 
in this world? Why did they not go to 
the apothecary and buy a poultice that 
would have soothed the carbuncles, or 
some quieting potion that would calm 
his nerves, or a few drops of febrifuge 
that would cool his heated frame? No! 
For seven days and seven nights they 
did nothing and said nothing for his 
relief. They must have almost bored 
him to death. 


Job’s Comforters, 

After these three friends had com- 
pleted their infamous silence of a week 
they began to lecture Job. First Eli- 
phaz the Temanite opens with a long 
story about a dream which he had in 
the night and irritates the sufferer 
with words that make things worse 
instead of better and sets him in an 
attitude of defense against the lecturer. 
Then comes Bildad the Shuhite, who 
gives the invalid a round scolding and 
ealls him garrulous and practically 
tells him that he deserved all that he 
had got and that if he had behaved 
himself aright he would not have lost 


his house or his children or his estate, 
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| you what is the matter with you. You 
are bad. You are a hypocrite. You 
are now getting paid for your wicked- 
ness.” No wonder that there came 
from Job an outburst of indignation, 





which calls out the other quondam 
friend, Zophar the Naamathite, who 


begins denouncing Job by calling him 
a liar and keeps on the discourse until 
Job responds to all three of them in 
the sarcastic words, “No doubt but 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you.” 

Oh, what friends Job had! Heaven 
deliver us from having one such friend, 
to say nothing of having three of them. 
It was for such friends that Job pray- 
ed, and was it not a religious triumpb 
for him so to do? Would you, the 
very best of you, be in very devout 
mood and capable of making Interces- 
sion for people who had come to you 
in a day of trouble and said: ‘‘Good 
for you. You ought to be chastised. 
You are being taken in hand by eternal 
justice. If you had behaved yourself 
aright, you would not have been sick 
or persecuted or impoverished or made 
childless.” Oh, no, my friend, you 
would not have felt like Job when he 
prayed for his friends, but more like 
Job when he cursed the day of his 
nativity. 

Notice that this flagellation by the 
three friends was premeditated. They 
did not merely happen in and come 
suddenly upon trouble for which they 
could not offer a compound. The Bible 
Says, ‘“‘They had made an appointment 
together.” The interview was prear- 
ranged. They had agreed as to what 
they would say to the sick man. You 
can see that their remarks were not ex- 
temporaneous. What they said was 
sublimely poetic. They rose in style 
into what in later times we would call 
the Homeric or Dantesque. But Job 
was not in need of poetry so much as a 
salve for his eruptive disorder. He 
was not dying for lack of a paragraph 
in blank verse. He was not so much 
in need of a didactic lecture about the 
justice of God as an assurance of the 
divine mercy. Some pious rustic of the 
land of Uz, not able to put three gram- 
matical sentences together, could have 
said something more consolatory. 

Worthy of Emulation, 

The meanness of the attack of these 
religious critics was augmented by the 
fact that they had the sufferer in their 
power. When we are well and we do 
not like what one is saying, we can get 
up and go away. But Job was too ill 
to get up and go away. First he en- 
dured the seven days and seven nights 
of silence, and then he endured their 
arraignment of his motives and char- 
acter, and after their cruel campaign 
was ended, by a sublime effort of soul, 
which I this day uphold for imitation, 
he triumphed in prayer for his tantaliz- 
ers. In all history there is nothing 
equal to it except the memorable im- 
ploration by Christ for his enemies. 
No wonder that after that prayer of 
Job was once uttered a thrill of recov- 
ery shot through every nerve and vein 
of his tortured body and every passion 
of his great soul, aud God answered it 
by adding nearly a century and a half 
to his lifetime and whitened the hills 
with flocks of sheep and filled the air 
with the lowing of cattle and wakened 
the silent nursery of his home with the 
swift feet and the iaughing voices of 
childhood—seven sons and three daugh- 
ters celebrated for their beauty. the 
daughters to refine the sons, the sons 
to defend the daughters. There is noth- 
ing that pays so well as prayer. and 
the more difficult the prayer to make 
the greater the reward for making it 

Let us all make similar attempt to 
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sent and Tentatize us. Tou may be very 
popular in the elty or neighborhood 
where you live, but I warrant if you 
are in active life there are those who 
wish you the opposite of wishing you 
well. Are you benevolent? They say it 
Is on your part a matter of personal 
display. Are you elogjuent or lenrned? 
They declare you are overrated and 
that what you say or write is of no im- 
portance. Do you try to make yourself 
#ffeetive in chureh or hospital or board 
of directors? They call you officiotis. 
Are you well dressed? They say you 
are proud. Does a false report start tn 
the community against your char 
acter? They believe it all and add an- 
other story to the fabrication. Some of 
them pretend to be frieuds, but they 
have the cudgels all ready for you—Lli- 
phaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shu 
hite, Zophar the Naamathite Now, 
pray for them. “Ob!” you sav “Tl caf 
not do that.” I thought you cou d not 
But vou will grow in grace unt) vo 
can do {it as easily and as well as did 
Job pray for his exasperators. You 
ought to pity them, for defamers and 
detractors and the envious and jealous 
are not happy. They hurt themselves 
more than they hurt you. Better be 
the pursued than the pursuer. Better 
be the infant Christ than Herod the 
robber of the Bethlehem cradles. You 
want to be a better man. You want to 
be a better woman. Then scale this 
height of triumphant prayer, and you 
will be ten times more of a Christian 
than you ever have been. It will pro- 
long your life as it prolonged Job’s 
life. You will feel a glorious reaction 
that will last through all time and all 

eternity. It will steady your nerves, it © 
will reduce your spleen, it will regu- 
late the pulsation of your heart. 

Keep Your Temper, 

Nothing is so unhealthy as to get 
mad. It is a shock to the whole phys 
ical organization as well as to your 
mental and moral condition. It is no 
unusual thing for people to drop down 
dead in a fit of anger. You people 
who weigh over 200 pounds ayoitdu- 
pois had better never lose your tem- 
per, for at such times apoplexy is not 
far off. Get the equipoise of Job in 
the text, and it will belp you in busi- 
ness directions. Praying for all of- 
fenders, you will have more nerve for 
large undertakings; you will bave @ 
better balanced judgment; you -will 
waste no valuable time in trying to get 
even with your enemies. Try this 
height of prayer for your antagonist 
today. and if you fail try it tomorrow. 
Keep on until you accomplish it, and 
I should not wonder if, in addition to 
the moral and religious strength it 
gives you, it should add a bundred 
per cent to your worldly prosperity. 
Job xiii, 10, “The Lord gave Job twice 
as mucb as he had before.” 

What we all need is to get out of 
ourselves and go to helping others, 
whether friends or foes. As beautiful 
an instance of how this can be done 
I found last summer {i Jondon in 
the person of Florence Nightingale. 
the heroine of hospitals and of lsttle- 
fields when there were no hospitals. 
The lounge on which she lies pros- 
trate is a throne of power. and. though 
she has passed into the eighties. she 
trains nurses for sickbeds, and her 
influence is now felt amoug the wouud- 
ed in South Africa, while her memory 
is full of the story of Balaklava, Se- 


vastopol and Inkerman, where Eng- 
land and France and Russia grappled. 
She told me that she had not been 


happy until] she undertook to alleviate 
suffering and that since she began 
that work she bad never” seen an ud- 
happy day. To that work she conse- 
crated her life, ber classic attainments, 
her social position, ber brilliant per 
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and her fuce shows It. T think so 
much of heaven is to be found in no 
other human countenance. Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” is not 
more thrilling to me than the womanly 
bravery and sacrifice that took care of 
those who were shot from the saddles 
of the “immortal six hundred.” 
The Emblem of Immortality. 

My text entbrones prayer and gives 
it a scepter to wave over our temporal 
and eternal life. Under God it cured 
Job and fixed up his finances and re- 
stored his home and made him so ro- 
bust of health that he lived 14 decades. 
“But,” some one says, ‘I do not believe 
in prayer for friends and foes, because 
I do not thirk that God is going to 
change the laws of nature because we 
ask him so to do.” Neither do I think 
that God will change the law of nature 
at our request, but I am sure that he 
answers prayer through natural law. 
Not a physician of any skill, allopathic, 
or homeopathic, or hydropathic, or 
eclectic, but has some time been sur- 
prised that what was thought to be a 
fatal disease suddenly relaxes its grasp 
of the patient. and he recovers. Not 
one law of nature has been fractured. 
Prayer may have given the sudden 
turn to that illness. A business man 
may be in difficulty inextricable—mort- 
gages against him foreclosing, goods to 
be sold for some reason become unsal- 
able, new invention in machinery mak- 
ing the old machinery of his factory 
worthless, all kinds of commercial 
troubles pouncing upon him at once. 
Most business men have at least once 
in their lives been put in such agoniz- 
ing crisis, but the harried merchant or 
manufacturer gets out of it. Creditors 
become lenient, the wheels that were 
made useless for making one kind of 
fabric turn out to be good for making 
another style of fabric, the stock of 
goods that could not be sold comes into 


______._wnexnected demand, and whereas all 


things were against him all things are 
now for him. No law of nature is 
broken and no law of trade. Prayer 
may have given that extrication. God, 
by making a law, does not tie his own 
hands with it. If you are free to do 
What you are asked to do, is not God 
just as free, or are you mightier than 
your Maker? 
Prayers Answered. 

What a scene it was when that whal- 
ing ship, after a cruise of three years, 
rpproached a New England harbor! 
From the shore the mother knew that 
it was the ship in which ber son was 
sailing, but a hurricane struck the ship 
and destroyed it on the rocks, and the 
wreckage was strewn on the beach. 
But the mother continued all night in 
prayer for her son’s safety, and in the 
morning a knock was heard at her 
door, and the door opened, and in came 
her long absent boy exclaiming, “Moth- 
er, | knew you would pray me home.” 
But you need not go so far for illustra- 
tion. I have in my cwn life had an- 
Swers to prayer so pointed, so direct, 
60 Startling, that I dare not recite them 
lest I be misunderstood. I could pick 
many startling instances right out of 
this audience. You dare not doubt the 
integrity of those who present such 
evidence. You would believe them as 
witnesses in any court of law standing 
before judge and jury, and certainly 
you ought to believe them when they 


give solemn testimony as to what rhey 
Mave seen and relt 1n answer io pray- 


er. Silent prayer, audible prayer, ejac- 
ulatory prayer, intercessory prayer, ex- 
temporaneous prayer, liturgical pray- 
er, prayer in the morning to start the 
day right, prayer in the evening to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the day, prayer at 
the beginning of the year as we launch 
out upon its uncertainties, and prayer 
at the close of the year reviewing the 
vicissitudes of the 12 mexzths, nraver 


for ourselves, prayer for others, mot | trbrilclelcleeilecleriecleelerieelerlorlerlerloelerlordorleefooler|o——]or foo loe orl nolon [ao lor|ee]onlortoelonfants 
formal and heartless prayer, which is | . 


of no more use than the prayer of the 
keathen of Timbuktu, who writes his 
petition on a board and then washes it 
off and catches the water in a cup, giv- 
ing it to the sick to drink for recovery. 

Many of the prayers offered in Chris- 
tian lands are as senseless as these 
artificial prayers of the pagans. What 
is needed is not only heartfelt prayer, 
but direct prayer, such as David men- 
tions, drawing his figure from archery, 
With its bow and arrows. As the noteh 
of the arrow is put against the string 
of the bow and then the archer takes 
aim and in a flash the arrow strikes 
the mark, so David resolves that his 
prayers shall not be aimless. He aims 
his prayer at the heavens, “To thee 
will I direct my prayer.” ‘Have you 
said your prayers?” is a misleading 
question. You may say your prayersa 
thousand times without praying. The 
Bible speaks of Elias, “who prayed in 
his prayer,” implying that one can 
seem to pray when no prayer is of- 
fered. Prayer is the soul on the wing. 
It is the private door into the King’s 
palace. It is the barometer showing 
what the spiritual weather will be. It 
is stepping into the holy of holies. It 
is telegraphy with the heavens. It is 
the winding up of the clock of the im- 
mortal soul. It is intereommunication 
between the finite and the infinite— 
prayer suggested by circumstances. 

Breath of the Soul. 

Prayer is what some one has called 
“the slender nerve that moveth the 
muscles of omnipotence.” Prayer is 
the healthful respiration of the soul. It 
is the whisper of helplessness into the 
ear of help. It is laying hold of al- 
mightiness, omniscience and omnipres- 
ence at one and the same time. Prayer 
enlists all divine and angelic re-enforce- 
ment. Prayer is laying hold of a 
pulley fastened to the heavenly throne. 
Prayer is the first breath of a new- 
born soul, and it is heard in the last 
gasp of earthly Christian experiences. 
Prayer! In an instant It mounts the 
highest heavens. Neither seraph nor 
archangel ever flew swifter or higher 
than the infant’s petition at her 
mother’s knee. What an opportunity is 
prayer! Why not oftener use it pray- 
ing for ourselves and, like Job, praying 
for others? What better work would 
we do, what better lives would we live, 
what better hopes would we entertain, 
if we multiplied and intensified our 
prayers! 

Some one asked a soldier of Stone- 
wall Jackson the secret of the great 
general’s influence over his men. ‘‘Doeg 
your general abuse you, swear at you, 
to make you march?’ ‘Swear!’ re- 
plied the soldier. ‘No! Ewell does the 
Swearing; Stonewall does the praying. 
When Stonewall wants us to march, 
he looks at us soberly, just as if he 
were sorry for us, and says, ‘Men, we 
have got to make a long march.’ We 
always know when there is going to be 
a long march and right smart fighting, 
for Stonewall is powerful on prayer 
just before a big fight.” When Stone- 
wall Jackson was asked the meaning 
of the passage “instant in prayer,’’ he 
said: “If you will not mistake and 
think I am setting myself up as an 
example, which I am not, | will give an 
illustration from my own habit. | have 
So fixed the habit of prayer in my mind 
that I never raise a glass of water to 
my lips without a moment’s asking of 
God’s blessing; I never seal a letter 
without putting a word of prayer un- 
der the seal; I never take a letter from 
the post without a brief sending of my 
thoughts heavenward: | never change 
my classes in fhe section room without 
a minute’s petition for the cadets who 
zo out and those who come in.” 
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THIS COLLEGE IS NOW LOCATED IN ITS 
OWN GRAND NEW BUILDING, 


northeast corner Broad and Ninth streets, Richmond, Va. Constructed 
of iron, granite, and gray brick, 40 x 124 feet, four stories above base- 
ment, it is one of the handsomest and most substantial school buildings 
in the country. The oldest Business College in the State, and the only 
One Owning its building. With one exception, this is true of the whole 
South. 
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Richmond, Va., September 21, 1900. 

I could have gotten a scholarship at another business college in 
Richmond for half what it cost me at the Smithdeal, although the regu- 
lar rates of all the business colleges in Richmond are about the same. 

When I reached Richmond I inquired of several business men for 
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‘ the best business college in the city, and without exception they all i 
-~. recommended Smithdeal as the best. WILLIAM E. ROSS. 
45 A letter from Mr. D. M. Cloninger, Stanley, N. C., dated July 5, 1900, 
+. asking for catalogue of our school, contains this statement: 
aie “T am personally acquainted with some of your former students, all 
£ of whom are now holding lucrative positions, and they attribute their 
£ success to the thorough training obtained at your college, and speak in i 
4 most glowing terms of you and your college.” 
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For catalogue giving full particulars and showing that we give lib- 
eral discounts for a knowledge of English for the Shorthand Depart- 
ment, and Arithmetic added for Commercial Department, address 

G. M. SMITHDEAL, President. 
FOR 
A ENTS The tttustrated History of Methodism 
The story of its origin and progress from its foun- 
dation by John Wesley to the present day. 
ante By REV JAMES W. LEE, D. D, REV. NAPHTALI 
LUCCO OK, D D., and Pror JAS MAIN DIXON, M. A 
Splendidly illustrated by over ONE THOUSAND PORTRAITS AND VIEWS 
of persons and places identified with the rise and development of Methodism. 
A new and up-to-date History illustrated with the profuseness and perfection 
of modern art. Prices so low as to place it within the reach of every one of the 
SIX MILLION METHODIST communicants in America. Every Methodist will 
want it. A unique feature of this History, and one found in no other work, is 
the CHART OF METHODISM, showing EVERY MOVEMENT, EVERY 
BRANCH, AND EVERY DIVISION of the Methodist Church from 1739 to the 
present year, with a complete census of ministers and membership of each 
branch, and aggregate Methodist membership of the world—A PANORAMA OF 
METHODISM. A rare opportunity for canvassers. Exclusive territory given. 
Write for sample illustrations, description, and liberal terms to agents. Address 
THE METBRODIST MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis. Mo. 
| : N | Ss { | : : ED | 
Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. ‘How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. i 
Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tar Patent Reconp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 
Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys,) 
Evans Building, . WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 

There will be a concerted movement 
by all the Protestant cenominations to 
begin the new century with a great re- 
ligious revival that wil! put a perma- 
nent stamp upon its dawning history. 
The work will be formally begun at the 
watch-night on 
31st, that will usher in the new cen- 
tury. About two months ago letters 
were sent to Protestant ministers of all 


meetings December 


denominations asking them ‘to co-ope- 
rate in the work, and a committee or 
of ministers and laymen 
was formed which will endeavor by or- 


association 


ganized effort to arouse religious en- 
thusiasm all over the country. Simi- 
lar revivals will undertaken in 
England and Scotland. 


be 


All denominations are to work to- 
gether, and to afford mutual help. 
There will also be developed the be- 
lief of the ministers that independent 
revivals undertaken outside of regu- 
larly organized churches are not of 
lasting benefit, and work at least tem- 
porary injury to the churches because 
they draw from the churches portions 
of their congregations. This time the 
work is to be done by regularly consti- 
tuted ministers in the churches them- 
selves. 

The first and main object is to arouse 
religious enthusiasm. After this there 
four subordinate purposes: To 
demonstrate the essential unity of the 
Protestant creeds, separated though 
they may be by doctrinal differences; 
to show that the destructive or so- 
called higher criticism has not de- 
stroyed the faith of the people in the 
Bible; to give new life and strength to 


are 
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are now without the churches within 
their influence. Committees have al- 
ready been organized, and the prepara- 
tions for the work been begun in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Providence, and Chi- 
cago. 

New York is to be the headquarters 
and centre of the work for the whole 
country. The plan of work is to divide 
the city into sections, each of which 
will be under the direction of a district 
committee. These countries will for- 
mulate plans of action for their dis- 
tricts, and where necessary will apply 
to the Central Committee for aid, either 
for speakers or money, or for aid which 
may be needed in any other direction. 
Letters are to be written to ministers 
all over the country, and it is hoped 
finally to extend the systems into the 
most remote districts. The committee 
believes that the movement will be 
joined by almost every church in the 
United States, but does not expect the 
Episcopalians to co-operate as a body 
because of the feature of their creed 
that teaches that their ministers are 
directly descended from the Apostle 
Paul. They look upon other ministers 
as laymen, and cannot invite them into 
their pulpits. 

Something of a sensation has been 
caused by papers read by the Rev. Sun- 
walt and the Rev. Jones at the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Yearly Conference in 
Baltimore recently. Both of these gen- 
tlemen object seriously to church 
music. With a terver that must make 
the hymn-writer, Wesley, and the 
sweet singer, Dr. Watts, shudder in 
their graves, they attacked choirs, 
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quartettes, and soloists mercilessly, 
and, aS many persons will agree, in- 
temperately. While there may be jus- 
tification for some of the charges 
brought against the musical service of 
all Protestant churches, yet it is very 
severe for a clergyman discussing a 
phase of religious worship to speak of 
it as a “free-lunch demonstration,” or 
“vocal acrobatics,’ or “‘musical hand- 
springs,’”’ terms which Rev, Mr. Sun- 
walt used in his paper on church music. 
Little less excusable was the attack of 
Rev. Mr. Jones on modern church mu- 
sic, in which he referred to lovers of 
this phase of worship as ‘‘musical ma- 
niacs,” and class of people whose “‘in- 
sanity”’ he hoped would never succeed 
in distorting the worship of general 
Methodism. 

Mary Y. Longley, secretary; Mr. 
Theodore J. Mayer, treasurer of the 
National Spiritualists’ Association, and 
Mr. IF. A. Wood, president of the First 
Spiritualists’ Association, of this city, 
have addressed the District Commis- 
sioners a communication relative to 
their classification of the work of va- 
rious exponents of the philosophy and 
phenomena of spiritualism as “exhi- 
bitions for gain.” These phenomena 
and philosophy, the writers contend, 
constitute the religion of hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent and respecta- 
ble citizens of the country, and the 
taxing of the same, they hold, renders 
it impossible for these exponents and 
demonstrators of spiritualism to follow 
their legitimate calling, because of this 
heavy burden laid upon them. They, 
therefore, say they deem it incumbent 
upon them to ask the commissioners to 
reconsider their decision against their 
mediums, and to extend to them the 
same generous considerations extended 
to the exponents of other religions in 
the discharge of their sacred callings. 
“Should objection be urged,” they say, 
“that these mediums toward whom 
the measure is directed charge admis- 
sion to their seances, we beg leave to 
reply that we fail to find any exponent 
of a religious doctrine or cult devoting 
time, strength, and personal attention 
to the same who does not derive means 
of support from the same, whether it 
be by contributions from followers or 
by the proceeds of fairs, concerts and 
other forms of ‘exhibition for gain.’ ”’ 


Smoking in the halls and committee 
rooms of the House wing of the Capi- 
tol has again been prohibited. During 
the summer the cards prohibiting 
smoking there were taken down and 
destroyed. It so happened that the 
rules promulgated by the sergeant-at- 
arms of the House and Senate reprint- 
ed this summer contained no injunc- 
tion against smoking, and therefore 
caused general rejoicing and plenty of 
cigars. But a change has been affected. 
Speaker Henderson noticed the preva- 
lence of smoking, and directed that 
new cards be printed and posted pro- 
hibiting smoking in the corridors, ele- 
vators and passageways. They have 
gone up, and the smokers are again 
disconsolate. 


For the Christmas musical pro- 
gramme in some of our churches to 
become more elaborate than they have 
been for a number of years; would 
hardly be possible, unless everything 
else were cut out of the services or they 
were lengthened, That the idea is pop- 


ular may be seen from the fact that 
each year there are more churches 
which present an elaborate musical 
programme, 

The recent claim of the Chinese Min- 
ister that Christian missionary boards 
were crying for revenge upon the Chi- 
nese and for a money indemnity has 
aroused discussion, and is resented in 
every direction. It is pointed out that 
most of the mission boards in the 
United States, Canada, England, and 
on the continent of Hurope, having 
agents in China, have come to an un- 
derstanding, and in some cases have 
formally adopted resolutions, to make 
no effort to recover indemnity either 
from their own governments or from 
China for losses on account of the 
Boxer troubles. As to the American 
boards, they did not even submit an 
estimate of their losses in China to the 
Department of State until formally re- 
quested to do so by Secretary Hay. 
These being the facts, it is not sur- 
prising that the claim of the Chinese 
Minister should be resented as unjust 
to Christianity. 

The country’s advocates of temper- 
ance have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that the offering of 
intoxicants to New Year callers is now 
the exception, instead of the rule as 
it once was, in Washington. This was 
noticeable at yesterday’s receptions. 
There are still houses at which wine, 
punch, and other intoxicants are offer- 
ed callers, but they are comparatively 
few and yearly growing fewer. This 
is due largely to the once jeered-at 
temperance “cranks,” although it has 
been largely aided by public opinion, 
which no longer repards intemperance 
as among commonplace faults, but con- 
siders it what it is—a disreputable 
vice, to be frowned upon by respectable 
persons. If the progress made in the 
fight against intemperance during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
be maintained—and there is no reason 
to doubt that it will be—before the end 
of the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury intoxication will be considered a 
crime to be shunned as much as dis- 
honesty. 

The President and Secretary Hay are 
firm believers in the good faith of the 
Chinese Government in accepting, sub- 
ject to negotiation for the modification 
of some of the terms, the demands of 
the powers. They are also much 
pleased with the announcement that 
the military expeditions against the 
Chinese, which have been deprecated 
by this government, and in which no 
American troops have been allowed to 
participate since the relief of the for- 
eigners at Pekin, are to be stopped by 
the powers. 


Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, in an infor- 
mal talk at the “watch meeting” in his 
church, gave his hearers this good ad- 
vice: ‘“‘We cannot see with our eyes 
shut. Let us look backward, inward, 
upward, and forward, and remember 
that the future has its sorrow and 
trouble as well as the past. Be honest 
with yourself. It is possible to see our- 
selves as others see us. Don’t be satis- 
fied to compare yourself with your 
fellow-man.” 

Dr. Bittinger delivered an address on 
“Presidents I Have Known,” at the 
New Year’s eve meeting in the West- 
minster Presbyterian church, which, 








although specially intended for young 
men, was interesting to all. He said 
that he had known and shaken hands 
with eighteen of the twenty-four Presi- 
dents of the United States, beginning 
with Andrew Jackson. He gave the 
religion of the Presidents as follows: 
One a Liberal, one a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, one a Con- 
gregationalist, one a Christian, eight 
Episcopalians, four Methodists, and 
eight Presbyterians. 

A local paper, in a long article giv- 
ing the wishes of prominent citizens of 
Washington as to what the new cen- 
tury may bring forth, quotes Rabbi 
Louis Stern, of the Wighth-Street He- 
brew Temple, as having said: “or all 
practical purposes the Jews have 
adopted the Christian calendar. But 
for the celebration of the religious 
feasts and occasions we use our own 
time-reckoning, which traditionally 
goes back to the beginning of the 
world, which is 5,661 years. I would 
like the various creeds to come closer 
together in the new year, study each 
other better, so as to know and under- 
stand each other more thoroughly. 
This would do away with a great deal 
of prejudice which even this day exists, 
with its harmful consequences,” and 
Dr. D. J. Stafford, of St. Patrick’s Ro- 
man Catholic church, as having said: 
“I wish the new age may be an age of 
progress, civilization, and equal liberty 
to all mankind. I wish that all men 
of all races, creeds, and conditions may 
have the blessings and peace of God, 
and that at the end of the twentieth 
century Jesus Christ may be better 
known and better loved.” 

The Navy Department made public 
this week a beautiful Christmas greet- 
ing to the enlisted men in the navy, 
written by Miss Helen Miller Gould 
on behalf of the International Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and a letter from As- 
sistant Secretary Hackett thanking 
Miss Gould, in the name of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and on behalf “of 
every sailor who is cheered by the re- 
ceipt of your beautiful and appropri- 
ate letter.” 

Two beautiful memorial windows 
have just been dedicated in the Church 
of the Covenant, one in memor'y of the 
late Justice William Strong, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and one 
in memory of his wife, Rachel Davies 
Strong. The first represents Christ and 
the tribute money, the group consist- 
ing of five life-size figures, with this 
quotation underneath: ‘‘Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's 
and unto God the things which are 
God’s.” The memorial to Mrs. Strong 
presents a single life-size figure, typi- 
fying “The Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion.” The congregation had oxre- 
viously put in the south vestibule a 
bronze memorial tablet to Justice 
Strong. A memorial window to the late 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard is in place 
in the same church, and will be dedi- 
cated next Sunday, when the formal 
dedication of the church, now entirely 
out of debt, will also take place. The 
church has been in use since President 
Harrison’s administration, but had 
been in debt until a few days ago. 
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Missions are footsteps of the Al- 
mighty on His way to final triuhpm. 
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THE OTHER 1094 MEALS. 


Several hundred years ago Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh made the definition which 
will always exist. He said: “The dif- 
ference between a rich man and a poor 
man is this—the former eats when he 
pleases, and the latter when he can get 
it.’ In the natural course of things, 
the poor will be always more or less at 
the mercy of the rich, and while civili- 
zation is doing great things for us, 
building glorious monuments in art 
and industry, and increasing almost 
incredibly the luxuries and conve- 
niences of life, at the same time it is 
multiplying the poor, 

Poverty is always hard, but the most 
awful type of it is that of which mil- 
lions are victims—the lot of those who 
work and get barely enough to keep 
body and soul together. Most of them 
get a Christmas dinner, but he other 
1094 meals know neither turkey nor 
dessert. It is the gradual improvement 
of these that is the problem in the re- 
ligion and humanity of the day. The 
safety and the true progress of any 
nation are not found in the prosperity 
of the few, but in the soundness and 
the happiness of the many, and it is 
hard to be either sound or happy on 
one good meal a year.—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

ae se 
ABOLISH THE STAMP TAX. 

It is easy enough to spend money; it 
is dijcult to practice economy; but in 
the face of such figures the people are 
showing a disposition to ask their rep- 
resentatives to cut down a little, and 
especially to abolish some of the war 
taxes, which are not only unnecessarily 


—_—_——ongyous, but which in themselves are a 


constant inconvenience and in some re- 
spects a general nuisauce. This is es- 
pecially true of the stamp taxes—the 
taxes on checks, public documents and 
postal orders. If the present Congress 
should abolish a few of these, or all of 
them, it would deserve a better epitaph 
than the average national legislature 
receives after it ceases business on the 
4th of March.—Saturday Evening Post. 
ov 
SPENDING AND SAVING. 

Whether in college or in business, 
whether the young man is making 
three dollars a week or three dollars 
an hour, he should make it the funda- 
mental business of his life to see that 
a large part of his salary is saved. To 
spend ten thousand dollars a year, no 
doubt, is a delightful sensation to a 
young man ,but if he is only making 
ten thousand the delight of spending it 
will sooner or later be dearly paid for. 
In the end, the man who makes a 
thousand and saves two hundred and 
fifty will get vastly more out of life.— 
Russell ‘Sage, in the Saturday Hvening 
Post. 

a 

Here is.a way to bust the trusts— 
make them pay for all the Christmas 
presents.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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World’s Expositions id refers to thousands ¢ Ue 


cessful graduates. Nee cheap got find 
most influential tae acation. - Crrtp Lizis 
out for reference. . Read. advertisement 5ft art 


ice 
lars address only W. R. Smit, Lexingt6n. Ky. 
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Dt tenes » FURNITURE 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 














SAW and 

PLANING MILLS 
and 

LUMBER YARD. 
ae 

g SASH, DOORS, BLINDS. 

Bs 

22 PLOW HANDLES. 

hy © 

he a 

: b OBACCO HOGSHEADS. 

gE = 

aA CORN MEAL, 

< 4x 

ma, ae 

a SLAT & WIRE FENCES. 








Farmville M’f’g Co, 


FARMVILLE, VA. 





ane you invent or improve; also get 
CA EAT, TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT or DESIGN 
PROTECTION. Send model, sketch, or photo. 
for free examination and advice. 


BOOK OW PATENTS fee betore parent. 
‘oC. A.SNOW & CO. 


Patent Lawyers. WASHINGTON, D.C. 












T WILL PAY YOU WHEN IN 
Blackstone to call at our nicely 


FERED -UR STORE 


i where you will find every- 
| 
| 
| 





thing kept in a 
FIRST CLASS, 
UP-TO-DATE 
FURNITURE STORE. 


We guarantee our prices as 

low as any market in the 
A State. Orders by mail prompt- 

ly and carefully attended to. 

C. L CARTER. 


WATTAGE EID. 
. Blackstone, Va. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Christmas and New Wear 
HOLIDAY 


Excursion Tickets, 


NORFOLK & WES"ERN RAILWAY, 
ON SALE 
DECEMBER 22p TO 25rTu, 
AND 
DECEMBER 30TH TO JANUARY Isr 


Good f r return passage 
Januaky 4, 1901. 


W. B. Bevill, 


Gen’l Pass'r “Agent, 


$60 PER MO™TH 
AND EXPENSES 
can be made by a capable woman. Per 
manent position Experience unneces 
sary. Write at once for particulars 
CLARK & CO., 234 S. Fourth street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

















FOUR PAPERS, One Year Eacu, ONLY soc. ] 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Now Only Fifty Cents a Year, 


and includes absolutely free 


THE FARM JOURNAL (Philadelphia), 
THE PARAGON MONTHLY (New York), 


ANIMAL LIFE (Richmond, Va.), 


Four complete papers, reading for the entire family, for one year 


for FIFTY CENTS. 


Address 





BIE TIMES, AC MON NBD 









$3.00 a year 
A cent a day 


Editor-in-chief, 


JACOB A. RIIS 


The author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives”? will 
give in THe OuTLoox an intensely human and vivid 
account of his experiences as a child in Denmark, 
an immigrant in America, a workman, a traveller, 
f areporter, and finally a student of tenement house 
problems, and an efficient aid to Theodore Roosevelt 
# In reorganizing the New York police. Mr, Riis 
| writes with simplicity, humor and vigor. 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


- will contibute a series of important papers on funda- 
mental political principles as applied to twentieth 
century problems. It will be called ‘‘ THe RicHTs 
or May,’’ and will define industrial, educational and 
religious, as -Well as. POMEL pehts and duties. 


is the 























Labor Labor Saving Reading for 
| Busy Men and Women, in| 
THE OUTLOOK : 


A Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Magazine in one. 
f of world-happenings every week in brief, clear-cut paragraphs. 
and Hamilton W. Mabie 






















52 numbers | 
year 


Tells the story 
Lyman Abbott 
the Associate Editor. 





RALPH CONNOR 


Under this pseudonym were written two of the | 
most striking of recent novels, ‘‘ Black Rock” and 
‘*The Sky Pilot.” A new novel of Canadian and 
Western life by this author will appear in THE 
OutLook during the year. In spirit, humor, pathos 
and strong character-drawing it is even superior to 
its predecessors. 


SPECIAL I'To introduce THE 
OFFER OvuTLooxk to new read- 
ers we will send it for 


two months’ triai for 25 cents pro- 
vided this paper is mentioned. Address 
THE OUTLOOK, NEW YORK 













CITIZENS’ BANK, 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


©®© 
Capital, $50.00; Surplos, $9,247 
©® 
Tes 


J. M. HARRIS, 
Vice-President. 


JOS. M. HURT, 
Cashier. 


©© 
GEO. B. SEAY, anp 
F. H. HARDAWAY, 


Assistant Cashlers. 


©® 


Does a General Banking Business, 


: 
: 
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sb RY THE 


~ NEW HOMME ” SEWING MACHINE. 


THe wat UY 


i fas oe 









WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ferent styles ol 


Sewing Machines we manufacture and their 
prices before you purchase any other. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 


OR4NGE, MASS, 


28 Union square, N.¥. Chicago, Ill 8t. Louis, Mo, 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco,Cal. Atienta. Ga 
= 
A REAL 


CRAPHOPHONE 


Mechanism 
Visible, 
Ourable Coa- 

struction. 


\NO BOTHER, MUCH FUN. 


| All the Wonders and Pleasures of a 
High-Priced Talkin ) 'achine. 


fVhen accompanied by a Recorder this} 
Graphophone can be used to make Records. § - 
Price with Recorder, $7.50. Reproduces all} 
the standard Records. Send order and money 
to our nearest office. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. Dept. 30 
NEW YORK, 143-145 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. 
| ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. 
WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1032 "Chestnut St. 
BALTIM MORE, to E. Baltimore Se. 
BUFFALO, 313 Main St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 335 Geary St. 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
BERLIN, 55 Kronenstrasse. 


D* Ww. Ve ADKINS, 
Blackstone, Va. 
PHYSICIAN AND ‘DRUGGIST.. 


Al Prescriptions compounded by expe | 


‘lence Drugpists 















IRRIGATION CANALS. 


Interesting Features In Thetr Oper- 
ation—The Ditch Rider, 


The owner of an individual ditch 
uses it as he pleases, subject only to 
the state laws governing the diversion 


and use of water. The practical opera- 
tion of corporation canal systems is 
under the control of executive oflicers 


of the company, but the representative 





FIG. I—DIVISION GATE ON LATERAL 


with whom the farmer and irrigator 
comes into most frequent and intimate 
contact is the ditch rider, who is gen- 
erally appointed by the manager or 
president. His duties consist in pa- 
trolling the ditch throughout the sea- 
son of actual operations for the pur- 
Pose of seeing that the works are in 
00d repair and to superintend the 
Proper distribution of water to the va- 
rlous stockholders from the system. 

emger irrigatio “systems gener- 

— — ee 

4uatary canals 

eading trom the main one and foliow- 
ing as nearly as possible the highest 
ground of the areas designed to be wa- 
tered from them. 

At various points along the main ca- 
nal or distributary lateral branches are 
diverted for conveying the water to 
land of individual consumers, and it 
becomes necessary to place regulating 
structures at the points of diversion for 
the purpose of regulating the flow into 
these laterals. These consist of wood- 
en, boxlike structures in which sliding 
gates are placed, by which the size of 
aperture from the main canal is regu- 
lated and the flow of water therefrom 
controlled. Where accuracy of results 
is attempted there is also placed in the 
lateral ditch below the regulating gates 
a weir whose flow for all depths is tab- 
ulated, and a graduated scale is so 
placed with reference to the weir that 
the depth can be conveniently read off. 

When it is desired to deliver into a 
lateral a given volume of water, the 
ditch rider consults his weir table and 
finds the depth over this weir neces- 
sary to discharge the required amount. 
He then increases or lessens the open- 
ing from the main canal by moving the 
sliding gate until the required depth 
over the weir is realized. This is the 
most important duty of the ditch rider, 
and for its proper execution he is ex- 
pected to make a trip daily over the 
entire canal or his division of it. He 
usually. travels on horseback or in a 
two wheeled cart and carries a shovel, 
a hatchet, a small sharp pointed bar 
and a number of empty sacks. The 
hatchet is used to repair structures, the 


bar is for raising gates which may be} 


difficult to move by hand, and the 
shovel and sacks are frequently re- 
quired for the repair of banks and the 
stoppage of holes caused by gophers, 
muskrats and other burrowing anl- 
mals. The holes thus made are usually 


SOUTHERN METHODIST RECORDER. 











Insignimcatt at Tst, DUT Necome rap- 
{dly enlarged by the escaping waters 
and if not stopped carry away a por- 
tion of the embankment. 

Upon the discovery of a leak the 
ditch rider's first efforts are directed to 
the location of the point on the inside 
of the bank at which the water enters 
the hole. This Is frequently detected 
through the eddy appearing at or near 
the opening. The orifice, if small, can 
be closed by pushing into the hole one 
or two empty sacks; if already large, It 
can usually be closed by first filling a 
few sacks a half or a third full of loose 
earth and ramming them into the 
mouth of the opening. 

The regulating gates are frequently 
kept locked and the key carried by the 
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FIG. II—DIVISION BOX ON LATERAL, 

ditch rider. When a water consumer 
| has completed his irrigation for the 
time being, he may desire that the wa- 
ter be shut out from his lateral. In 
such cases he leaves a note tacked to 
his head gate requesting the ditch 
rider to shut it off at a specified time 
and in the same manner notifies him to 
turn it op when he again needs it. The 
ditch rider gets these messages when 
be makes his daily round over the 
ditch. 

Such are some cf the items in the op- 
eration of ditches as described by J. OC. 








Ulrich in avtecext bulletin. 





Formalin Treatment For Grain, 

Hot water treatment for oat smuts 
must be done just right, and all farm- 
ers do not have the facilities. Formalin 
is easier to use, one pound to 50 gal- 
lous of water. This is cither sprinkled 
on with a watering pot, one gallon ta 
a bushel of oats, or the oats are dipped 
in the solution. In each case they 
should stand two bours before being 
dried out, says ap exchange. 


$2 WORTH OF PRESENTS 


For 50 cents worth of work. We are 
giving away watches, bicycles, sewing 
machines, guns, etc., etc., to introduce 
our paper, PASTIME. a high-class illus- 
trated family paper of from 16 to 32 
pages; 64 to 128 columns of Choice Good 
Stories, Literature, Art, Humor, Letters 
of Travel in Foreign Lands, &c., &c 
And all you have to do to get $2 worth 
of presents is to get 20 subscribers. at 


10 cents each. Send 10c in stamps for 
full particulars long list of presents and 


our paper, PASTIME for six months. 
THE PASTIME CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of 
medicine. A pure Oxygen treatment 
by absorption. It cures where every- 
thing else fails. It is needed in every 
family, for it will cure every weakness 
or ailment, to the most persistent chron- 
ic disease, and without the use of medi- 
cine. Thousands of people all over the 
United States have given written testi- 
monials of these facts. Book of testi- 
monials, with price of instruments, sent 
free. Agents wanted. TH" ELEC- 
TROPOIsE CO., 513 4th 8t., Louisville, 
Ky. oct. 1 








INSURE 


Your Property 


IN 


HAMBURG-BREMEN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


THE UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE GEORGIA HOME FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


AND 


Your Life 


Wits 


THE “UNION CENTRAL” LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ROBERT L. CLIBORNE, Agent, 


BLACKSTONE, VA 


Too much cannot be szid for 


Divie Nerve and 
Pone Viniment 


Thousands are willing to testify to its merits, sayingit is the best Liniment 
they ever used. 











RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, aa : 
HEADACHE, It Is Good For Man and Beast, 


STIFF NECK, 
STIFF MUSCLES, 
STIFF JOINTS, 
STIFF KNEES, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
PAIN IN THE BACK, 
PAIN 1N THE SHOULDERS, 
PAIN IN THE SIDE, 
CORNS AND BUNIONS, 





Or 


Rub well with and use 


Nixie Nerve and Bone Viniment . .. 


OWENS & MINOR DRUG CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











